Partners 


ARCHITECTS 
WHO HAVE 
SPECIFIED 


COLT 
VENTILATION 


John E. Beardshaw & 
Partner, A/A.R.1.B.A. 

Cackett, Burns Dick & 
Mackeller, F /F.R.1.B.A. 

Harry S. Fairhurst & Son, 
F/A.R.1L.B.A. 

D. M. Craig, A.R.1.B.A. 

Easton & Robertson, 
F/P.R.LB.A. 

Dahl & Cadman, F/A.R.1.B.A. 

C. H. Errington, L.R.1.B.A. 

Godwin, Clist & Greenway, 

E. Emrys Edmunds, ¥.R.1.B.A. 

Joseph Emberton, ¥.R.1.B.A. 

Frederick Gibberd, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 

E. A. Gunning, A.R.1.B.A. 

Hind & Brown, L/A.R.1.B.A. 

T. E. Llewellyn, L.R.1.B.A. 

Cecil Handisyde, A.R.1.B.A., 
A.A.Dipl. 

Fohns & Slater, F.R.1.B.A. 

T. A. Page, Son & Hill, 
F/A.R.I.B.A. 

Peacock & Bewley, 
A/A.R.1.B.A. 


James W. Mackintosh, 
L.R.I1.B.A. 

Harold W. Moore, F.R.1.B.A. 

Dudley G. Marsh, L.R.1.B.A. 

Roper Spencer & Hall, 
F/A.1.A.A. 

C. H. Simmons, A.R.1.B.A. 

H. A. Rees, A.R.1.B.A. 

Sainsbury & Chamberlain, 
L/F.R.1.B.A. 

J. W. Spink, F.R.1.B.A. 

Clement Williams & Sons, 
F.R.I.C.S. 

Wood & Kendrick & 
Williams, F F.R.I.B.A. 

Michael 7. F. Secrett, 


F.RI.BA 
Welch & Lander, ¥ F.RABA 
Wright & Renny, 
M.Inst.R.A 


THERE ARE OVER 5,000 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
WITH NATURAL VENTILATION 
PLANNED BY} 


VANDERVELL PRODUCTS LTD. | 


Architect: C. B. M. SMITH, A.R.1.B.A. 


Chartered Architect and Surveyor. ) 
COLT SR-type Ventilators were included in the design of the Take 
new factory for Vandervell Products Ltd. advantage 
This Heavy Duty Roof Extractor Ventilator provides continuous of : 
positive extraction at all times. It has concave aero-foil curves to a 
harness both the free power of the wind and the power of thermal gained in 
currents within the building. Its appearance is such that it does not every type 
detract from the clean lines of the building in any way. of Industry 
COLT’S wide experience in the ventilation of all types of buildings a 
throughout industry is at your disposal. Why not take advantage of it ? COLT 
to help 
FREE MANUAL with full speci- solve your 
fications of the wide range of Colt ventilation 
Ventilators, available on request from problems 


COLT Dept. A.24/146 


(> THE SPECIALISTS IN PLANNED NATURAL 


VENTILATION 


COLT VENTILATION LTD SURBITON ' SURREY «© ELMbridge 6511-5 


min m. Bradford, Uridgend Dubin, bdinbureh, Liwerpeel, Londen, Manchester New 
spon Tye Sheffield and Wartwit A} 
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THIRD SERIES 
66 PORTLAND PLACE LONDON WI 


VOLUME SIXTY-ONE 
TELEPHONE: LANGHAM 5721-7 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


NUMBER TWO TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


TELEGRAMS: RIBAZO WESDO LONDON 


DECEMBER 1953 


4} Editorial 


43 The Architecture of the Power Station 
A. Trystan Edwards 


48 The Development of a Neighbourhood 61 Practice Notes 


Unit: Bennetts End and Apsley at 
Hemel Hempstead New Town 


54 Architecture at the Cross Roads— 


Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie Persons 


56 The Work of R.I.B.A. Committees: 
No. 2, The Competitions Committee 


57 The Building Exhibition 1953: Part ] 


64 Softwood Freedom—Phillip O. Reece 


65 Report of the Committee on Private 
Architectural Practice by Unqualified 


67 Correspondence 


68 Conditions of Engagement and Scale of 
Professional Charges 


69 Book Reviews 

72 Membership Lists 

78 Notes and Notices 

81 Notes from the Minutes of the Council 
81 Obituaries 

83 Members’ Column 


Honorary Membership 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Halifax, K.G., O.M., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.1.E., Hon. R.A., has accepted the nomination of the Council 
to the Honorary Fellowship. 

Professor J. F. Baker, O.B.E., D.Sc., M.I.C.E., M.I.Struct.E., 
Mrs. M. A. Montgomery and Sir Arthur Trueman, K.B.E., F.R.S., 
have accepted the nomination of the Council to the Honorary 
Associateship. Professor Baker is Professor of Mechanical Sciences 
at Cambridge University, was formerly at B.R.S. and during the 
war in the Research and Experiments Department of the Ministry 
of Home Security; he is a leading authority on structural design. 
Mrs. Montgomery is Managing Director of the Building Exhibition 
and has been for some years a generous supporter of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. Sir Arthur Trueman is Chairman of the 
University Grants Committee and Chairman of the Geological 
Survey Board. 


Canadian Architects and Westminster Abbey 


A donation of $440.03 has been sent by the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada to the Mayor of Westminster’s Supporting 


Fund for the repair of Westminster Abbey. It is the result of 


collections made by the Provincial Associations of the R.A.I.C. 


The Letchworth Dinner 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Letchworth, the first 
garden city, was celebrated by a dinner at the House of Commons 
on 27 November. It was a gathering of those architects, surveyors, 
engineers and planners who are the leaders in town planning and 
the creation of new towns. It had been arranged jointly by six 
bodies, including the R.I.B.A. The President, Mr. Howard 
Robertson, M.C., A.R.A., S.A.D.G., was present. 

Viscount Samuel [Hon. F], who occupied the chair, said that 
town planning was one of the most important factors in 20th- 
century civilisation. As a boy he had lived at Toynbee Hall and 
seen the conditions then existing in Whitechapel. It was to our 
credit that we had taken the lead in abolishing such conditions: 
our fourteen new towns were now a model for the whole world. 
Ebenezer Howard had had the great idea that the increases in 
land values in an urban locality should go, not to landlords nor to 
the state, but to the local people who live on the spot 

The other speakers were Lord Salter, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
MUP... Sir Patrick Abercrombie (who recalled the great contribution 

de by Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin), Sir brie Mactadyen 

{Mr bd. Osbern 


R.1LB.A. Activities in the New Year 


The first Sessional Paper in the New Year is to be delivered by 
Mr. John Betjeman on 5 January. Poet, scholar, critic and broad- 
caster, Mr. Betjeman has a wide knowledge of architecture and an 
appreciation of its place in civilisation. The title of his paper is 
Honour Your Forbears. The Council’s Award of Prizes and Student- 
ships will be announced at this meeting. 

On 19 January Mr. H. F. Broughton is to give the first science 
lecture of the session on Economy in Building. The title of this 
lecture had been announced as Building Economics and Builders’ 
Plant, but Mr. Broughton has changed it to avoid the possible 
misconception that he is to talk mainly about mechanical plant, 
whereas he intends to discuss the whole question of building 
efficiency in which mechanical plant is an aid. Mr. Broughton has 
40 years’ experience of the building industry, particularly of house 
building, and is now in charge of the section at B.R.S. which is 
studying building operations. 

On 2 February the President will deliver his Address to Students 
and present the prizes. The criticism of work submitted in the 
various competitions will be given by Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E.., 
A.R.A., A.R.S.A. [F]. 


Bicentenary of the Royal Society of Arts 


It was on 22 March 1754 that eleven men met and founded the 
‘Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce in Great Britain’. The first subscription book contains 
the names of Robert Walpole, Joshua Reynolds, Clive, Rodney, 
John Howard and Samuel Johnson. For 13 years the Prince 
Consort was President. From its activities many other societies 
have sprung, notably the Royal Academy, the Royal Photographic 
Society, the Royal College of Music and the Chemical Society. 
Many of the lectures in its charming Georgian hall have made 
history; in it Marconi made the first public announcement of his 
inventions, the discovery of penicillin was first described there 
and the first talking film was screened. As Sir Stephen Tallents 


{[Hon, A] said recently in an article in the DAILY TELEGRAPH, ‘Here 
is a society which has deliberately preserved, in these days of 
growing specialisation, that feature of increasing rarity among 
modern societies as among modern individual i wide outlook 
on an ever more complicated world’. The Bicentenary Meeting 
is to be held on 22 March 1954 

As part of its bicentenary celebrations the Societ holding 
an open competition on tl byect of “Late » 20007, pat 
ticulars of which we give on page SO 
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Introducing a new 


RILEY STOKER 


for Horizontal 
Shell-type Boilers 


The Riley Type ‘T’ Chain Grate Stoker has been 
developed specially to burn efficiently, and in 
sufficient quantities, small sized low grade coals 


which are high in ash content. 


The type °*T° 
Chain Grate 


The stoker body is of rigid fabricated arr 
steel box structure. 


The grate surface is formed of die-cast 
links of heat resisting cast iron. 


Each link is a driving link over special se 
fluted front drum. This relieves stress 

and gives uniform air distribution across 

the grate. 

Odd links can easily be replaced without 

withdrawing the stoker from the boiler. 


Refractory lined furnace flue extension 
incorporates primary and secondary air 
ducts. 


Geared. motor drive for A.C. or D.C. 
supply. 


Please write for booklet R522. 


Member of the International Combustion Organisation. 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE - LONDON - W.C.1 - TELEPHONE: TERMINUS 2622 
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ELKINGTON GAT 


COVERS AND FRAMES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE NON-ROCKING, WATERTIGHT AND CAN 
BE PROVIDED IN ANY LENGTH OR WIDTH 


Section of Elkington ‘‘Gatic’’ Light Foot Traffic Duct Cover and Frame. Webs of covers are cut 
down to allow for tiles or wood blocks (%” deep) to be used to match surrounding floorings. 
MAXIMUM WIDTH OF COMBINED METAL EDGING OF BOTH COVER AND FRAME IS 4” 


DUCT COVERS AND FRAMES 
RECESSED FOR CONCRETE FILLING 


THE NEATEST AND Location Roadways Yards and Works Roads ean 


MOST SATISFAC- Type Heavy 


ELKINGTON ‘GATIC’ 
Light # COVERS CAN ALSO 


Medium | Heavy | Medium | Light Heavy | Medium 


TORY FORM OF of BE PROVIDED WHERE 
Loading Fast-moving Axle Stow-moving Axle Distributed or 

COVERFOR HEATING, § in Tons ; Hand Truck SINGLE OR MULTIPLE 

CABLE, PIPEOR VEN- Ft cir 15 | 74 15 | 74 | 3 | 0 | 5 | + | PART COVERS ARE 

TILATING DUCTS, REQUIREDIN ROADS, 


Rebate required to be left in Wall of Duct for Frame—Depth and Width 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE YARDS, PAVEMENTS, 
TALS 18” 64” x 64” | 64" x6" | 44°x6" | 4” x6” | | 4” x6"| ANY STR E N GTH 

TORIES, HOSPI 24” 64"x7" | 64"x 64" | 64" x 64" | 4” x6” | 34”x5"| 4” x6"| 34"x5” 


KITCHENS, PUBLIC | | OF | | xe” | FROM FOOT TRAFFIC 
BUILDINGS AND FOR 36” | | 64" x64" | 64" x64" | | x6" | x6" | 5” TO EXTRA HEAVY 
ALL EXTERNAL WORK | = | | G4 x64" | 44" x6" | x6"| — VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 


64" x7" | 64" x64" | 6" | 6" | 4” x6” 
| 


* Available in any width of span (multiples of 3”) from 6” clear opening to 30” clear 
opening—Rebate x 34” 


ELKINGTON ‘‘GATIC’’ Duct Covers do not require cross supports, except in certain instances, 
when they are made removable. Right Angle, Tee and Fourway Junctions, also Holes and Slots 
for Pipes and Cables can be provided. Details must be fixed before work is commenced. 


Full catalogue will be sent on application to:— 


THE DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


TELEPHONE: 68, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER TELEGRAMS: 
WHITEHALL 2250 LONDON, S.W.1 CITAG, SOWEST, LONDON 
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tandard SANITARY APPLIANCES 


B.S. Devon Lavatory in White or colours. Can be supplied 
fitted on brackets, legs or pedestal. 


When the first payment is likely to be the last, when you 
can be pretty certain that there will not be recurrent charges 
for costly replacements, then the few extra shillings paid in the 
first place is really an insurance against later heavy costs — and 
an assurance of lasting satisfaction. 

‘Standard” Sanitary Appliances made of “Ideal” Vitreous 
China give threefold protection; they are exceptionally strong, 
they are guaranteed not to craze, and are non-absorbent. They 
cannot, therefore, become fouled or unsightly and they will stand 
up to really hard usage. In the long run it is much cheaper to 
install “Standard” Sanitary Appliances. 


On 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD., 


IDEAL VITREOUS 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL 


Sano low-level suite, in White or colours. 
Can be su ag with 2, 2} or 3 gallon 
cistern. Devon and Sano are ideally 
suited for housing. 


262 


Visit our Stand No, 310, Row Q, National Hall, at the Building Exhibition, Olympia. 
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FLAT OIL PAINT 

Specialist Faint Manufacturers 

| W. TR AIGAR AIAII7TIINEC) | 

SLOUGH and 24 RYDER STREET, ST.JAMES, LONDON, 5.W.|. TRAFALGAR 4I6I(7 LINES) 


DIRECTIONS 


FOR GOopD BUILDING 


SANKEYS 


Down Draught 
Preventing Pots 


Sanitary Ware ; PYRU M 
‘Sy Fire Cements and 
Refractory Products 


~ 


=| SANKEYS 
Acid Resisting Cement = 
ISALKRAFT 
Reinforced Waterproo 
Building Papers 


SANKEYS 


CRANHAM Terra Cotta 
Partition Blocks 


BEACHS 


Tudor Facing Bricks 


Insulating 
M E LAC : Bricks and Blocks | 


Fireplaces ¢ Surrounds 


| -ROOFIN 
SANKEY-ASPINIE: CONTRACTS 


Power Chain Saws zig Of Every Description 


SON 


ESTABLISHED 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON,W.C.2. Tel: HOLBORN 6949 
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THE 
BUILDING 
CENTRE 


The function of the Building 
Centre is to provide facilities 
for manufacturers to exhibit 
objects and materials used in 
connection with the erection 
and equipment of buildings, 
lighting, heating, decoration, 
etc., so that the Architect 
and Architectural Student can 
see in one building examples 
of the most up-to-date pro- 
ducts from every branch of 
the manufacturing world con- 
nected with building. 
It is a non-profit distributing 
organisation and exists for the 
benefit of the Architectural 
and Surveying Professions, the 
Building Industry generally 
and the Public interested in 
Building. 
It maintains a highly organised 
technical information service 
which is available free to all 
concerned, for use by personal 
interview, correspondence or 
telephone. 

9-30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

(Saturdays 1 p.m.) 


Store Street, 


Tottenham Court Rd., 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Museum 5400 (10 lines) 


FOUNDED 1882 


The Institute of Clerks of 
Works of Great Britain (Inc.) 


NORTHERN IRELAND CHAPTER 

7 COLLEGE SQUARE NORTH, BELFAST. Hon. Sec.: 
A. McBRIDE, 17 Kylmore Park, Belfast. 
NORTHERN CHAPTER 

139 ALBION STREET, LEEDS, 1. Hon. Sec.: W. J. 
DURKIN, 17 Rookwood Crescent, Leeds 9. 
SCOTTISH CHAPTER Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland, 15 RUTLAND SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 1. Hon. Sec.: R.G. JACK, 61 Drumbrae 
South, Edinburgh. 

NORTH WESTERN CHAPTER Manchester 
Society of Architects, 16 ST. MARY’S PARSONAGE, 
MANCHESTER. Hon. Sec.: W. H. SARGEANT, 232 
Tunstall Road, Knypersley, Biddulph, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Staffs. 

MIDLAND CHAPTER 

Hon. Sec.: N. E. ORPIN, 129 Pinfold Lane, Penn, 
Wolverhampton. 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS requiring Clerks 
of Works are invited to apply to: 


The Secretary, 
W. J. GIBBINS, 5 BROUGHTON ROAD, 
THORNTON HEATH, SURREY 
Phone: THO 1238 


Examinations will be held at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 66 Portland Place, W.|, in 
June and July, 1954. 
Examinations are also being held at 15 Rutland 
Square, Edinburgh. 


Second Edition 


Modern 
Practical 
Masonry 


By E. G. Warland, M.I.Struct.E., 
Chief Examiner in Masonry, City 
and Guilds of London Institute. 
This is virtually anew book, giving 
a completely up-to-date account of 
all sections of the mason’s work. It 
is a helpful and stimulating book 
for architectural students as well as 
craftsmen. Over 200 illustrations, 
including 34 plates. 50/- net. 


Pitman 
Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


NEW & SECONDHAND 
GUARANTEED 


Theodolites & Levels, 
Surveying Apparatus 
ee 
Part Exchanges 


Everything for the 
Drawing Office 
Cc. BAKER of Holborn LTD. 


244 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
HOLborn 1427 & 4004 


Exhibition 
model of 
Hydro- 
Electric 


| Power Station 
Fenosa-Los 


Peares 
Scheme, 
scale 1/50th. 


| Made to the 
| order of the 


British 
Thomson- 
Houston Co. 
Ltd. 


See it BEFORE you build! 


Second thoughts can be costly when a major 
project is under construction. Forestall this 
possibility with a Bassett-Lowke true-to-scale 
model. A 3-dimensional model brings the 
whole project right into the Board Room, 
where problems can be finally solved and the 
latest developments incorporated into the 
design before a brick is laid—that way lies true 
economy. 

The Bassett-Lowke brochure $.M.53 is well worth the 
serious attention of Executives and Purchasing Agents. 
It is free of charge. 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD. 


Head Office and Works NORTHAMPTON 
London: 112, High Holborn, W.C.I. 
Manchester: 28, Corporation Street. 


LIGHT DUMPY LEVEL 


as shown at the Hanover Industries Fair 1953 


Price, complete in leather case with 
Telescopic Tripod ... £25 
Illustrated leaflet and full particulars from 

sole agents in Great Britain 
B. CHARLES ROFF & CO. (LEEDS) LTD 
15 Park Row, Leeds, | 


MODELS 


BY 


John B. THORP 


98 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C.1 
FOR 
TOWN PLANNING 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


ESTATES and 
INTERIORS 


Telephone: 
HOLBORN 1011 
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HE spider’s web is renowned for its amaz- 
ing strength and fine workmanship. So, 
too, is the CONEX Compression Joint, re- 
cognised throughout the plumbing trade as 
the simplest, speediest, strongest—and, at 
the same time, most economical—means of jointing copper tube. 
The CONEX Joint incorporates a special spherical ring which, when 
the nut is tightened, forms a perfect 2-point seal, and gives a terrifi- 
cally strong grip capable of withstanding pressures far greater than 
experienced in normal use. The joint—which can be “‘made”’ for life 
in 10 seconds with a spanner, or, if necessary, broken and re-made 
without impairing its efficiency—is unaffected by variations of 
temperature or vibration. The rings are very easy to replace, and no 
preparation of the tube is required. 


Write NOW for fully illustrated literature. 


CONEX COMPRESSION 
JOINTS are made in the 
most modern factory of its 
type and approved by the 
leading Architects, Sur- 
veyors, Contractors, Gov- 
ernment Departments, 
Municipal Authorities and 
Water Works throughout 
the world. 


es, 
% 
% 


CONEX-TERNA LTD., WHITEHALL RD., GREAT BRIDGE, STAFFS. 
Phone, Tipton 1162-3 "Grams: Conex-Terna, Tipton 


Tubular copper 
trap makers to 
LCC inter alia 


COM 


You will specify internal drainage, one-pipe plumbing 
a and « Multi-branch ” fittings if you have read BRS 
Digests 48 and 49. 


The bath and sink waste branches must be correctl 
placed on a soil pipe and the proper positio 
tase depends on many factors, including the trap design 
A Ensure a good ‘“‘mating’’ of stack and traps b 
specifying that they both be obtained from th 
one maker. 


ECONA MODERN PRODUCTS LIMITED 
AQUA WORKS WARWICK ROAD < TYSELEY BIRMINGHAM I! 
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“New 
Elizabethan 


EDITED BY MARGARET SHERMAN 


N 


A BOOK of particular interest to all who are professionally 
concerned with the design and construction of modern 
homes, their equipment and furnishing. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: 


Reproductions and specifications of fourteen designs for houses in 
the 1,000 sq. ft. range that emerged from the News Chronicle 
Home Planning Competition and a plan for a house which can 
be expanded by stages. 

Articles by Dr. Stephen Taylor, Desmond Donnelly, M.P., 
Paul Bareau and experts on heating, lighting and furnishing. 


ON SALE NOW AT ALL 
NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS 


Also Large Scale Lithograph Reproductions of the ten designs featured in the Competition. Price 1/3 each, 
available — 10]- set of ten, from News Chronicle Book Department, 12/22, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 


HOMES FOR OLD PEOPLE, PERCY[GARDENS, MANOR DRIVE NORTH, NEW MALDEN 


BUILT BY THE BUNTING CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
71-73 Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 
Telephone: BRIxton 8232-3-4 
FOR THE SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL. County Architect: JOHN HARRISON, A.R.I.B.A. = 
FORMALLY OPENED ON 26th SEPTEMBER, 1953, BY ; 
HER MAJESTY’S LIEUTENANT OF AND IN THE COUNTY OF SURREY x 
(GENERAL SiR ROBERT HAINING, K.C.B., D.S.O.) 
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LONGER LIFE THAN ANY OTHER CEMENT-BOUND FLOOR 


62 


DUROMIT 


isa 
cement bound 
paving of great 
ROCK HARD DUROMITES SNH GS or in the form 
NON-SLIP attractively 
MILLIONS OF [YARDS IN USE coloured floor tiles 
pe hed THROUGHOUT THE WORLD in various 
action of mineral oils sizes | 
and petroleum products 


THE DIAMOND-HARD AGGREGATE GIVES THEM A 


Specialists recommended for laying “DUROMIT”’ 
INDUSTRIAL PAVINGS:— COLOURED FLOOR TILINGS:— 
Stuarts Granolithic Co. Ltd. 


London, Edinburgh, Birmingham, Manchester Manchester 


Conways (Tiles and Terrazzo) Ltd. 


All enquiries to: THE KLEINE COMPANY LTD.., 9-13.George Street, Manchester Square, London, W.!. Welbeck 9131 (5 lines) 
PROVINCIAL OFFICES AT:—BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE BRISTOL SOUTHAMPTON AND GLASGOW 


REGD. TRADE MARK * 


urite 


GYPSUM PLASTER 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TO: 


CAPFERATA & CO.LTD. 


NEWARK «+ NOTTS. TELE : NEWARK 2060 
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AT LAST! 


IN A DECORATIVE FINISH 


% Now Bergermaster is on the same chemical basis as that in Berger _ 
car finishes used extensively by leading motor car manufacturers. 


—thanks lo the NEW and IMPROVED : The reinforcement of alkyd resins with styrene gives the new ; + 


R . Bergermaster:— 


( retention 
* @ Greater durability 


| GLOSS ENAMEL , @ Easier application 
all those other plus 
Monufactured in accordance with British Patents 573809, 573835, 580912 
and other British, Dominion and Foreign Patents pending or granted. e qualities which this advance in Z 
paint technology (an advance - 

Bs as great as that of alkyds over 
) LEWIS BERGER (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., DEPT. (J.B.A.), the old gloss paints) entitles : 
BERGER HOUSE, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.I = you to expect. . 


means more than just 
| good materials 


| NACOFELT is, of course, good material, but it is 
_ Neuchatel methods and men that really count. The 
‘roll and pour’ method (illustrated)—a Neuchatel 
standard practice—ensures an unbroken bituminous 
membrane, fusing together the 


successive layers of roofing felt. . .... ee 
Craftsman-laid by Technical Division 


SPECIALISTS FOR 80 YEARS IN 


ASPHALTE 1; Tanking, Roofing, Flooring & Roads. 
Also Approved Laying Specialists for 


ACCOTILE Thermoplastic Flooring Tiles. 


Neuchatel branches are conveniently located in: 
Belfast Birmingham Cardiff + Edinburgh: 
Frome Glasgow * Manchester Newcastle 
Offham (Kent) °* Plymouth + Portsmouth. 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE COMPANY LTD. 
§8 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 Contracting Departments: Telephone: RENown 1321 
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ELECTRICITY 
for 
more prosperity 


—the restoration of the pre-war 
reliability of supply — has progressed 


THE FIRST TASK OF BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
substantially towards fulfilment. 
+) 
+ 


Today, all consumers — industrial, 
commercial, agricultural and domestic 
— are using more electricity. Even so 
the power stations are not producing 
their full output except for short 
periods once or twice a day. 


+ 


A vast potential electricity supply. 
is available for more electric cooking 
and water heating, as well as for 
industry, agriculture, and other pur- 
poses. Increased use of electricity in 
different ways helps to develop a 
balanced load on the power stations 
and makes for increased prosperity, 
cheaper goods, and a higher standard 


The windows are the most important | 
features of a house. Watch her when she 
enters an empty room of a new house. See 


her eyes go to the window, assessing its out- 


look, light value, considering pelmets etc. 


She will appreciate the quality of LEADER- | of living. + 
FLUSH GRADE | WINDOWS. They are pre- 
A\NER Jy, cision made strictly on BSS 644, Part 1, 1951 | 2 | 
25°. %, but the quality of LEADERFLUSH craftsmanship 1,539,000 
25 places them beyond normal standard pro- | KILOWATTS | 
BUILDING beaten, INSTALLED Five years’ 
jov.18"- Dec?” n the five years since 
% Immediate delivery 965,000 British Electricity 


PIA. 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT 
STAND No. p 26/27 


in quantity from 


stock. 


GRADE 1 WINDOWS inti 


Also GRADE 1 DOORS and FLOORING BLOCKS 
LEADERFLUSH LTD. TROWELL. NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone : 


Ilkeston 623 (4 lines) 


1948 49 50 SI 52 


The 1952 figure was more than 
twice the pre-war record of 
759,000 kilowatts. 


came into being, 
record amounts of 
new generating plant 
have been installed 
each year. 


R.LB.A. JOURNAL 
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COLT DESIGN, FIX & SERVICE CEILINGS, WALLS & FABRICATED STRUCTURES WITH... 
Backed by the resources of the Colt Organisation. Write now for full details. § 


W. H. COLT (LONDON) LTD., SURBITON, SURREY. Telephone: ELMbridge 6511-5 


ARCHITECT: C. G. Stillman, F.R.1.B.4. (Middlesex County Architect) GENERAL CONTRACTOR : Prestige & Co. Ltd. PLASTERING CONTRACTOR: 


COLTERRO 


CLAY LATH 


S. Towers & Sons, Ltd. 
(Fulham) 


—ANOTHER 
COLTERRO 
CONTRACT 


The Lecture Hall has a fully 
suspended ceiling with 
splayed capping to columns. 
Colterro grillage was 
trimmed to vent diffusers 
and all the trunking con- 
cealed behind the false 
ceiling. Recessed fluorescent 
light tubes were accommo- 
dated in the Colterro fixing 
— altogether a delightful 
effect. 
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for AUTOMATIC mixing of 
hot and cold water 


The Leonard Thermostatic Mixing 
Valve automatically mixes hot and 
cold water to give warm water at 
the right temperature for use. 
The thermostat keeps the tem- 
perature of the warm water steady, 
preventing those sudden changes 
from hot to cold and back again, 
which are always uncomfortable 
and often dangerous. Fuel cannot 
be wasted by using water that 
is too hot. 


Leonard Thermostatic Mixing 
Valves are specified by leading 
architects, engineers, Govern- 
ment and municipal authorities. 
Please write for Pamphlet No. 
64/A. 


WALKER, CROSWELLER & CO., LTD. 


Whaddon Works, Cheltenham, Glos. 


THERMOSTATIC 
MIXING VALVES 
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The G.E.C. introduces a new time and money saving approach 
to the selection of lighting fittings -BASIC RANGES. From 
the wide variety of designs in each of our lighting ranges we 
have chosen groups of fittings which combine high standards 
of design and quality with competitive prices. Each group 
will be known as the BASIC RANGE in its particular field, 


and the complete ranges will always be available from stock 


at any of our branches. 


Ihe forst two now avatlable/ 


COMMERCIAL BASIC RANGE 
DECORATIVE BASIC RANGE 


Commercial Basic Range fitting F40073 


Other Basic Ranges 
in course of 
preparation: 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 
CONTEMPORARY LIGHTING 
PERIOD LIGHTING 
FLOODLIGHTING 


Decorative Basic Range fitting F36102 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD + MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY + LONDON W.C.2 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London. 
411 communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.J.B.A., 66, Portland Place, London, WA 
Telephone. Langham 6310 
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Condensation in Domestic Chimneys 
(Superseding Digest No. 5) 


The traditional brick construction has provided 
the most satisfactory form of chimney for many 
purposes for some hundreds of years and is still 
accepted as the most trouble-free type. Until 
the use of the small domestic boiler became wide- 
spread in the period between the wars, the brick 
chimney serving the open fire and other domestic 
heating appliances gave little trouble. Soon after 
the introduction of small domestic boilers, 
however, defects caused by condensation in the 
flue occurred in many chimneys serving them. 
Recent surveys have shown that, on some estates, 
as many as 90 per cent of the houses have been 
affected. This Digest, a revision of Digest No. 5, 
published in 1948, describes the symptoms and 
causes of the defects and gives details of construc- 
tion that should be adopted in new chimneys, and 
methods of dealing with existing chimneys that 
have become defective. 


Symptoms 
The following defects are typical results of 
condensation occurring in chimney stacks:— 

(a) Staining of external and internal walls and 
of ceilings adjacent to the stack, often 
accompanied by a smell. 

(b) Distortion and cracking of the brickwork 
or masonry in the stack. 

(c) Cracking and disintegration of renderings, 
particularly along the horizontal joints of 
brick built chimneys. 

(d) General expansion of the brickwork 
allowing the chimney-pot to sink inside 
the stack. 

Only one of these defects may occur in a 
particular stack, but more often two or more are 
found. It should not be difficult to tell whether 
the trouble is due to condensation or to some 
other cause such as natural weathering of 
chimneys that are built with poor materials, as 
weathering can be expected to affect all the 
chimneys in a house. 


Causes 
The combustion products from most fuels 
contain materials that can cause trouble, such as 
sulphur compounds, tar acids, ammonia, and 
water vapour. These are rarely harmful in 
domestic chimneys provided that they stay as 
gases until they pass out of the chimney. This 
usually does happen with open fires. If, for any 
reason, the water vapour in the gases condenses 
to liquid water before it can pass out of the 
chimney it will be deposited on the inner surface 
of the chimney, carrying with it tarry and other 
matter from the flue gases. Some of the 
materials that collect on the sides of the flue have 
the property of absorbing moisture from the air, 
and will do so irrespective of whether the boiler 
fire is burning. When condensation occurs, 
deterioration is likely to follow. Any sulphates 
or acids present will attack hydraulic lime or 
Portland cement in the mortar joints and in the 
parging, a reaction that is accompanied by 
considerable expansion and/or disintegration. 
Frequently, the first sign of attack is the presence 
of powdered mortar in soot swept from the 
chimney. The moisture absorbed into the brick- 
work will dissolve the sulphates that are present 
in many types of bricks, and this may accentuate 
attack on the mortar. Salts may be carried by 
moisture to the external face of the brickwork 
where they crystallize out in dry weather to form 
an efflorescence. External renderings may be 
dislodged by expansion of the backing or by the 
action of the sulphates on the renderings them- 
selves. The condensed moisture may also 
penetrate to the plaster on the adjoining walls and 
ceilings, carrying with it a tar-like material that 
stains and may have an objectionable smell. 
Domestic boilers are frequently placed against 
external walls and this involves relatively long 
lengths of exposed chimney. This aggravates 
the condensation trouble, since not only has the 
long stack a greater chance to become cool and 
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in turn to cool the flue gases, but it can also 
absorb the rain falling on it. This water will 
supplement the moisture that has been absorbed 
from the condensed flue gases, and will, therefore, 
increase the liability to sulphate attack. 


Precautions recommended for new chimneys 
The design of new chimneys should include 
three features :— 

(a) The use of linings resistant to the attack 
of the condensate from the flue gases, with 
means for collecting and removing any 
condensate formed. 

(b) Protection against the entry of excessive 
amounts of rain. 

(c) Increasing the thermal insulation of the 
chimney stack. x 

In addition, it is helpful to provide for the 

admission of extra air to the flue gases. 


Use of linings resistant to attack 

The use of suitable linings will give positive 
assurance that if condensation does occur the 
chimney stack will not be affected. 

Salt-glazed earthenware pipes are suitable for 
the lining, provided that those used in the lower 
part of the chimney are free from flaws, such as 
fine cracks, crazing of the glaze, sign of irregular 
burning, or other defects which may lead to 
cracking when the pipes are heated and cooled. 
The pipes must be fitted socket end up, and 
should be jointed with a material, such as high 
alumina cement mortar, that is more resistant to 
attack by the condensate than are Portland 
cement mortars. Packing the sockets with 
asbestos cord and flaunching with high alumina 
cement provides scope for expansion. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether the diameter of the pipe should be 
4 in. or 6 in. for the type of installation for which 
this Digest is mainly concerned, i.e. boilers for 
domestic hot water, small stoves and insulated 
cookers. There is little doubt that from the 
point of view of reducing condensation the 4 in. 
size is preferable, but many people are reluctant 
to use less than a 6 in. pipe, fearing that the 
smaller one would restrict the maximum heating, 
which could be attained. With straight flues 
used with appliances in which smokeless fuels are 
almost exclusively burnt, the 4 in. size is likely to 
burn the more satisfactorily, but with other fuels 
large quantities of soot and tar may be formed, 
and a choice may have to be made between more 
frequent sweeping or adopting a larger flue pipe 
despite the greater risk of condensation. It may 
well be that ease of sweeping is the practical 
feature that will control the size of the pipe. A 
larger size than 4 in. is certainly desirable if there 
are any awkward bends. 

When linings are used, proper provision must 
be made to remove the condensate. Two methods 
for trapping it are shown in Figure 1, but the 
method adopted in any particular case will 


depend on the individual circumstances and the 
design of the walls in the vicinity of the lower 
portion of the chimney. The collecting pot 
should be large enough not to need frequent 
emptying, but the design can be modified to 
incorporate a draining pipe. This pipe should 
not be too narrow, or it may become choked. 

In the section dealing with the repair of existing 
chimneys a method is described whereby only 
the top part of the chimney is lined. This 
method may be suitable also for new chimneys, 
but so far the experience of its use is too limited 
for it to be recommended for new work. 


Protection against rain 

Precautions should be taken to keep out rain, 
partly because wet brickwork will carry heat 
away quicker than dry brickwork and therefore 
conduce condensation, and partly because rain 
penetration may itself cause deterioration. 
Cappings, flashings and damp-proof courses 
must, therefore, be adequate. The use of a 
pre-cast concrete capping with a throating and a 
generous overhang or projection is recommended. 
It is also an advantage to arrange for a cover to 
prevent the direct entry of rain into the chimney- 
pot, since the rain will not be absorbed by the 
impervious lining. Care may be needed in the 
design of the cover if trouble is to be avoided. 
It is preferable not to render a brickwork chimney 
unless it has been lined, but if it is required to 
render the chimney, e.g. to match the appearance 
of the remainder of the house, then the use of 
dense renderings should be avoided; a more 
porous 1:1:6 lime/cement/sand rendering would 
be preferable. 


Increasing the thermal insulation 

The thermal insulation of a chimney can be 
increased by building in the impervious lining so 
that it is separated from the brickwork by an 
air space or by a material having good insulating 
properties, for instance, diatomaceous earth or a 
light-weight concrete, the latter having the 
advantage of providing good support for the 
lining. The air space should not be ventilated, 
but a small aperture should be left at the bottom 
to form a “ breathing hole,” and to permit 
drainage if water enters the cavity. 

Loss of heat can also be reduced by siting the 
stove or appliance in the house so that the flue 
remains within the house for the greater part of 
its length. The exposed length of chimney stack 
may be kept to a minimum by arranging for the 
stack to emerge from the roof instead of at the 
eaves. 


Admission of extra air 

When an ordinary open fire is burning, a con- 
siderable volume of air is drawn up into the flue 
from the room and this dilution of the flue gases 
is sufficient to prevent condensation. The same 
principle can be adopted in the case of slow- 
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BRICKS MUST PROJECT INTO —— 
FLUE [TO SUPPORT LINING 


AIR SPACE 


DOOR GIVING ACCESS FOR SWEEPING 


— COLLECTING VESSEL 


Ps FLOOR LEVEL 


” 
4" SALT-GLAZED-WARE FLUE ?/PE—___ 


Fig. 1: Two recommended methods of construction of flues with impervious lining. 


burning appliances, but the maximum amount of 
air that can be admitted without spoiling the 
draught has to be determined by trial in each case. 

Loss of chimney draught can be reduced by 
arranging that the extra air enters some distance 
up the chimney, so that the lower part of the flue 
is not cooled. A suitable point of admission is 
just below the ceiling of the room in which the 
appliance stands. This position has the advan- 
tage of drawing upon the warmest air available. 
Sometimes an existing external soot door has 
been used to introduce diluting air; this is un- 
desirable since the air drawn in may be cold and 
wet. 

As a rule the aperture will not be greater than 
6 or 8 sq. in., but as draught conditions will vary 
for each chimney it is wise to use an adjustable 
grating with a maximum opening of about 15 
sq. ins. After trials have been made it can be 
fixed to the maximum opening that gives a 
satisfactory draught. The limit will generally 
be set by the fact that, if it is too large, the fire 
either will not give a satisfactory rate of combus- 
tion or will not keep alight overnight. 


Measures recommended for damaged chimneys 

In the past many defective chimneys have been 
“repaired ’’ simply by rebuilding the exposed 
part of the stack. This by itself will not provide 


a cure and sooner or later, often within 3 or 4 
years, the repaired chimney will again become 
defective. As far as possible, the recommenda- 
tions made for new chimneys, including the 
admission of extra air, should be applied when 
repairing existing ones, but it may not be possible 
to carry these out fully. It may sometimes be 
possible to line the chimney throughout its length, 
but in most buildings this would involve too much 
demolition. An alternative method, which has 
been used by some builders, is to insert a single 
length of asbestos cement pipe in the exposed 
part of the stack, so that it reaches just below the 
junction of the stack with the roof. The lower 
end of the pipe is fixed and made good by any 
convenient method that will not interfere with 
sweeping and the upper part finished off with a 
chimney pot, etc. in the normal way. The 
asbestos cement is unlikely to get hot enough to 
be affected by the heat unless there is a chimney 
fire. This method not only stops the condensate 
from being deposited on the brickwork but also 
appears to improve the thermal insulation and 
thus materially to reduce the amount of conden- 
sate. 


Methods of dealing with stained plaster 
Where condensate has penetrated through the 
fabric of a chimney and caused discoloration of 
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adjoining plaster, replastering direct on the wall 
should not be attempted until further condensa- 
tion has been prevented. Reliance cannot be 
placed on sealing and waterproofing compounds, 
special plasters or paints as a means of protecting 
fresh decoration. 

The most satisfactory way is to remove all 
contaminated brick, masonry, etc., but if the wall 
has been thoroughly dried out, and steps have 
been taken to keep it dry, the following treatment 
of the stained plaster may prevent further 
bleeding. 

(1) Apply two coats of a sealer such as shellac 

or knotting or aluminium paint. 

(2) Apply a heavy lining paper followed by a 

coat of glue size. ~ 

Where there is a possibility that some residual 
dampness may persist it is preferable to apply a 
layer of lead or aluminium foil with an adhesive 
made from red lead and gold size. 

This is a further method which will give a high 
degree of security against damage to decorations 
and which may be used where the extra cost is 
considered justified in order to obtain a pleasing 
appearance in the room immediately, without 
waiting for the completion of the drying-out 
process. The principle is to prepare a fresh 
surface separated by an inch or two from the 
plaster. This separation between the new 
surface and the wall may be effected by battens. 
Suitable means must, of course, be taken to 
~ prevent penetration of the moisture through them 
to the fresh decorations, for instance, by inserting 
metal distance pieces at the points where they 


are fixed to the wall, or by using counterbattens 
separated from the main ones at their intersection 
by small pieces of lead or aluminium foil. All 
wood used should be treated with a non-staining 
preservative. A lining of wallboards, or lath 
or mesh for plastering may then be fixed. The 
cavity left should be well ventilated at the top and 
bottom so that the wall behind will dry out. The 
upper outlet may discharge into the loft, especially 
if there is an objectionable smell. The method 
of fitting must, of course, conform to the 
by-laws. 

Another method is to use plasterboard that has 
aluminium foil covering one face. The board 
should be fixed so that the aluminium face is in 
contact with the wall. This method obviates 
some of the difficulties that occur with the batten- 
ing out method, particularly since it does not 
involve so much work in fixing. 


Fuels 

It is important to store fuels in a dry place 
otherwise serious amounts of water vapour will 
be consistently fed into the flue gases. 

Steam is also formed during the burning of the 
fuel. Of the three usual fuels, bituminous coal is 
the worse in this respect, anthracite next and 
coke best. 

It is a common practice to burn wet rubbish, 
potato peel, tea leaves, hedge clippings, green 
wood, etc. in domestic boilers, but these materials 
introduce more moisture and this practice 
is not recommended, particularly if there are 
signs of trouble in the stack. 


(Prepared by the Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, Herts). 
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HOSPITALS . . . OFFICES 


PANEL HEATING APPLICATIONS 


Reprints of a paper published in the A.A. 
Journal are available from |.P.W.A. on 


request. 


INVISIBLE PANEL WARMING ASSOCIATION 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 


Technical Service to Architects on 


all questions of Panel Heating 


SCHOOLS . . . CHURCHES . . . FACTORIES 
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CRAFTSMEN IN 
STAINED GLASS 
& LEADED GLAZING 


* * * 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
STEEL & BRONZE 
CASEMENTS 


SUPERIOR STANDARDS 
“ALL CLEAR” SLIDING 
& SOUNDPROOF WINDOWS 
LANTERN LIGHTS, DOMES 
WEATHER VANES AND 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK 


* * 


Original patentees of All Clear and 
Soundproof Windows Helical and 
Floating Cam Action Stays - Ideal Vent 
Inflexible Leaded Glazing + Serrated 
Lead Cames + Condensation Lead 


* * * 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO ENQUIRIES FOR EXPORT 


* 
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WELSTEAD 


TANFIELD ROAD 


CROYDON 


TELEPHONE CROYDON 3484 


—— 


POMTLAND PLACE E@NDON Wi - TWO 


SERIES VOL & ER 4 
¥ 
i 
Station, Staythorpe, Notts. Cecil Howitt & Partners 
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ARCHITECTS 
WHO HAVE 
SPECIFIED 


COLT 
VENTILATION 


EE. Beardshaw & 
Partner, A/A.R.1.B.A. 

Cackett, Burns Dick & 
Mackeller, F/F.R.1.B.A. 

Harry S. Fairhurst & Son, 
F/A.R.1L.B.A. 

D. M. Craig, A.R.1.B.A. 


Easton & Robertson, 
F/P.R.I.B.A. 


Dahl & Cadman, F/A.R.1.B.A. 

C. H. Errington, L.R.1.B.A. 

Godwin, Clist & Greenway, 
F/F.R.LB.A. 

E. Emrys Edmunds, ¥.R.1.B.A. 

Joseph Emberton, ¥.R.1.B.A. 


Frederick Gibberd, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


E. A. Gunning, A.R.1.B.A. 

Hind & Brown, L/A.R.1.B.A. 

T. E. Llewellyn, L.R.1.B.A. 

Cecil Handisyde, A.R.1.B.A., 
A.A.Dipl. 

Fohns & Slater, F.R.1.B.A. 

T. A. Page, Son & Hill, 
F/A.R.1.B.A. 

Peacock & Bewley, 
A/A.R.LB.A. 

James W. Mackintosh, 
L.R.1L.B.A. 

Harold W. Moore, F.R.1.B.A. 

Dudley G. Marsh, L.R.1.B.A. 

Roper Spencer & Hall, 
F/A.1.A.A. 

C. H. Simmons, A.R.1.B.A. 

H. A. Rees, A.R.1.B.A. 

Sainsbury & Chamberlain, 
L/F.R.1.B.A. 

F. W. Spink, F.R.1.B.A. 

Clement Williams & Sons, 
F.R.I.C.S. 

Wood & Kendrick & 
Williams, F /F.R.1.B.A. 

Michael F. F. Secrett, 
F.R.1.B.A. 

Weich & Lander, F/F.R.1.B.A. 


Wright & Renny, F.R.1.C.S., 
M.Inst.R.A. 


THERE ARE OVER 5,000 

MAJOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

WITH NATURAL VENTILATION 
PLANNED BY 


VANDERVELL PRODUCTS LTD. 


Architect: C. B. M. SMITH, A.R.1.B.A. 


Chartered Architect and Surveyor. 


COLT SR-type Ventilators were included in the design of the 
new factory for Vandervell Products Ltd. 


This Heavy Duty Roof Extractor Ventilator provides continuous 


positive extraction at all times. 


It has concave aero-foil curves to 


harness both the free power of the wind and the power of thermal 
currents within the building. Its appearance is such that it does not 
detract from the clean lines of the building in any way. 

COLT?’S wide experience in the ventilation of all types of buildings 
throughout industry is at your disposal. Why not take advantage of it ? 


COLT 


FREE MANUAL with full speci- 
fications of the wide range of Colt 
Ventilators, available on request from 
Dept. A.24/146. 


THE SPECIALISTS IN PLANNED NATURAL 


COLT VENTILATION LTD 


VENTILATION 


ELMbridge 6511-5 


SURBITON SURREY 


Take 
advantage 
of 
experience 
gained in 
every type 
of Industry 
— call in 


COLT 
to help 
solve your 
ventilation 
problems 


Also at: Birmingham, Bradford, Bridgend (Glam.), Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool. London, Manchester, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sheffield and Warwick. A24 


R.1.B.A. JOURNA 
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Of interest to all 


Tubes and Fittings for first basin 
of range 


ey, 


Tubes and Fittings for following 
basins of range 


THE YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS LTD. ° LEEDS & BARRHEAD 


(CEMBER 1953 


The cost of a copper domestic water installation in ‘‘York- 
shire’’ Tubes and ‘‘Yorkshire’’ Fittings is now lower than 
that of a similar installation in galvanised 


iron. 


To ensure the neatest, cheapest 
and most reliable installations 


specify 


TUBES & 
FITTINGS 


‘*Yorkshire’’ Tubes and Fittings 
provide the ideal installation 
for a single basin or a range of 
basins. The main advantages 
are:— 


(1) Neat and streamlined 
appearance—no ugly nuts. 

(2) Leak-proof and seepage- 
proof with gas-tight joints 
—especially suitable for 
“‘one-pipe’’ plumbing in- 
stallations. 

(3) The full, unrestricted, 
smooth bores eliminate 
stoppages. 

(4) Comprehensive range of 
traps available for all 
requirements. 
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Hit ....or Miss? | 


{t’s fatally easy to adopt a hit or miss attitude to Asphalte — and it can easily be fatal. How much better to 
call in the people who make the whole problem child’s play, who have the experience, the equipment to save 
you time and money, and whose special facilities can be placed at your disposal in the shortest possible time. 


How much better, in fact, to call in Val de Travers. 


THE VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY LIMITED : 21-22 OLD BAILEY, LCNDON, E.C.4 
Telephone : City 7001 (10 lines) - Telegrams : Traversable, Telex, London. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


A. C. W. HOBMAN & CO. LTD. - TAROADS LTD. - THE DIAMOND TREAD CO. (1938) LTD. - THE LONDON ASPHALTE CO. LTD. V } 
SICILIAN ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. - UNITED LIMMER & VORWOHLE ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. - W.G. WALKER (GLASGOW) LTD. 


BRANCHES 
BIRMINGHAM CANTERBURY EXETER GLASGOW LINCOLN LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


3.C.P. 596 
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A new administrative block of 


an industrial establishment 


This imposing Building with 

boardrooms and offices, is roofed and floored 
throughout by SIEGWART. 

Yet another example of the many municipal 
and industrial undertakings upon 


which SIEGWART beams are used. 


4 
ORS & ROOFS 


SIEGWART FLOOR COMPANY LIMITED 


GABLE HOUSE, 40 HIGH STREET, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS _ Telephone: Rick 
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th 2268. Branch Offices at Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow 
Works at Croxley Green, Enderby near Leicester, and Paisley 
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The “Egerton” Report published in 1945 set up new standards for the heating and ventilation of 
dwellings. The “Simon” Report, which followed in 1946, attempted to relate these standards 

to a Domestic Fuel Policy. The “Ridley” Report, recently published, emphasises the fact that fuel 
shortage is likely to continue for many years and is largely concerned with how to make 

available fuel resources go as far as possible. 

There appears to be a danger that the watering down of the recommended standards, which has 
occurred in practice because materials and appliances have not been available and capital 
expenditure has been restricted, may eventually lead to a general acceptance of lower standards. ' 
The Gas Industry has done, and is doing, what it can to make the full standards practicable by 
research aimed at developing gas and coke appliances of the highest possible efficiency and 

by a policy of full co-operation with all concerned with their design, manufacture and use. 
The wide knowledge of its technicians is freely available through the gas undertakings to assist 
those who wish not only to save coal but also to achieve improved standards of heating. 


Where to go for information about Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch with the 
Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access to the combined 
technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. The following list gives the addresses and telephone numbers of 
the Area Boards. Where there is any uncertainty as to which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be 
pleased to give you the correct address. 

Scottish Gas Board: 26, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 3. Edinburgh 34331/5. Northern Gas Board: 
30, Grainger Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 26101. North Western Gas Board: 
Bridgewater House, 60, Whitworth Street, Manchester, 1. Manchester Central 8121. North Eastern Gas 
Board: Bridge Street, Leeds, 2. Leeds 32571/8. East Midlands Gas Board: Beverley House, University 
Road, Leicester. Leicester 23201/5. West Midlands Gas Board: 6, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, 15. Edgbaston 3616. Wales Gas Board: 1 and 2, Windsor Place, Cardiff. Cardiff 28621. Eastern 
Gas Board: 2, The Abbey Garden, London, S.W.1. Trafalgar 5373/7. North Thames Gas Board: 30, 
Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. Western 8141. South Eastern Gas Board: Katharine Street, 
Croydon, Surrey. Croydon 4466. Southern Gas Board: 164, Above Bar, Southampton. Southampton 
76362. South Western Gas Board: 9a, Quiet Street, Bath. Bath 60411/5. 


Issued by The Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 4554. 
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WIRING CABLES 


1s Functional 


Not only do they look as pretty as a picture, but they have 
many very practical advantages. They combine strength with 


remarkable light weight; they are completely free from condensa- 
tion troubles; they need no precautions against moisture during 
| installation; and one simple gland is used to enter them into 
standard conduit boxes with no cutting and screwing of 
: threads or pulling-in of cable. 


British Patent Nos. 627815 & 627793. 


: 


Photograph taken in the switchroom of the 
B.E.A.’s Carmarthen Bay Generating Station. 
Contractors: Messrs. R. Alger & Sons Ltd. #& 
Newport, Mon. 49 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD.W 


CHARLTON LONDON S.E.7 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS & CABLE MAKERS SINCE 1875 


OF J. & P. ALUMINIUM SHEATHED 
| 
| 


Architects: F. R. S. 


HE Causeway Green County Primary 
School, illustrated above, is yet another 
example of the many fine buildings 
recently completed with BISON Pre- 
stressed. Since the war, BISON has been speci- 
fied for more than 1,000 new schools—an achieve- 
ment of which we are proud. 
BISON precast units are in Prestressed or normal 
R.C., or a combination of both to use the advan- 
tages of each according to design conditions. 


Concrete 


Yorke, E. Rosenberg and C. S. Mardall, in association with F. W. B. Yorke and H. M. Barker 


New School 


at Oldbury 


BISON units are complete floor sections; and three 
simple operations finish the job: 

1. Hoist the slabs to floor level. 

2. Lay them on their bearings. 

3. Grout the joints. 

All the skilled work of shuttering and pouring is 
done away from the site under carefully controlled 
conditions at one of the five strategically situated 
factories. 

BISON has passed the Official Fire Test. 


Leaders in Prestressed Floors 


LONDON LEEDS LICHFIELD FALKIRK EDINBURGH | 
Green Lane, Hounslow Stourton, Dovehouse Fields Etna Road, Sighthill Industrial 
Middlesex. Leeds 10. Lichfield, Staffs. Falkirk Estate, Edinburgh 
Hounslow 0171. Leeds 75421. Lichfield 2404. Falkirk 1585. Craiglockhart 1729. 
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the best 


in fencing 


Zarker We illustrate an artist's impression 
P of the recently completed School at 

Wokingham, Berks. Designed by the 
Development Group (Architects and 
Building Branch) of the Ministry of 
Education in collaboration with 
Berkshire Education Committee. 
Fencing by Penfold—the Chain Link 

MANUFACTURED AND ERECTED BY Fencing, Concrete Posts and Fittings 
were all manufactured at our 
Watford factory and erected by 


a team of our specialist erectors. 


FENCING AND ENGINEERING LTD. 
IMPERIAL WORKS, BALMORAL ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS. Telephone: Watford 2241. Telegrams: ‘‘Penfold, Watford" 
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Something was bound to happen—the constant scrape of chairs, bellowed 


conversation, clash of plates and cutlery grate more and more on the nerves. 
The strain of competing with bad acoustic conditions leads 
steadily and surely to bad digestion, bad health, bad work and 
increasing absenteeism. i 
Don’t fight against unwanted, useless noise—have it sponged up. 
Have sounds you ought to hear made pleasant and distinct. 
Consult Cullum, Cullum acoustic treatment will 
reduce noise to a natural level. A word with Cullum now 


4 q can prevent so much trouble later. 


Zz Sound Control by 


THE ACOUSTIC CONSULTANTS & CONTRACTORS 


Concessionnaires for ACOUSTI-CELOTEX — 


a eo HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., FLOWERS MEWS, LONDON, N.I9. Tel: ARC 2662-3-4-5 
PROGRESS WITH QUIETNESS 
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The Country House Window 


BY BARNETT FREEDMAN 


In houses newly built and in old houses that have been saved from the demolition 
contractor, the metal casement window is equally suitable. Crittalls are equipped 


to make special windows to architects’ individual specifications. 


CRITTALL WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


BRAINTREE, ESSEX, TEL: BRAINTREE 106, AND 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1, TEL: HOLBORN 6612 
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HAYWARDS METAL WINDOWS & 


“CRETE-O-LUX”” LANTERN LIGHTS 


at New Century House, Eagle Street and Red Lion Street, W.C.1, manufactured and supplied 
by Haywards Ltd. to the instructions of the Architects: Messrs. Leslie C. Norton, A.I.A.A. 


and H. B. Horner, A.R.1.B.A. 


HAYWARDS Building SPECIALITIES 


include 


‘““REFORM’’ ROOF GLAZING 
and ROOF LIGHTS (Steel or Aluminium) 


**CRETE-O-LUX’? AND IRON FRAMED 
PAVEMENT LIGHTS, ETC. 


METAL WINDOWS 
STEEL Internal & External STAIRS 
STEEL Fire-resisting DOORS 
“JHILMIL’’ Steel Fire-resisting LATH 
VENTILATORS . KITCHEN HOODS 
ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK 
LAYLIGHTS, ETC. 


DAYLIGHT 
ILLUMINATION 


by Metal Windows, Roof Glaz- 
ing, Lantern Lights and other 
Roof Lights constructed in Steel, 
Aluminium or in ‘‘Crete-o-Lux”’ 
(reinforced concrete) is a major 
concern of Haywards Ltd. 

We invite enquiries for any of 
the Specialities named here and 
for allied products: 


HAYWARDS LTD., UNION STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 WaATerloo 6035 (Pvte. Branch Ex.) 
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BEARING 


Top Right: ‘Nori’ Sand-faced. Samples and prices on request from 
Centre: ‘Nori’ Wire-cut Rustic. THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. LTD., ACCRINGTON 
Bottom Left: ‘Nori’ Smooth-faced Wire-cut. Telephone: Accrington 2684 Telegrams: “‘Kiln, Accrin gton’’. 


Southern Representative: Mr, L. G. Rogers, “Oak Lea,” Main Road, Westerham Hill, Kent, Telephone No. Biggin Hill 0538 


ACCRINGTON ‘NORI’ BRICKS 
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SALES DEVELOPMENT DIVISION : BANBURY, OXON, - 


To get the best results in decorating kitchens, a 
good quality aluminium paint should be used. 
The Alpaste pigment forms a virtually continuous 
metallic layer that is impervious to moisture and 
light, and thus greatly prolongs the life of the 
vehicle, giving lasting protection to the under- 
lying surface. 

Aluminium paint is easy to apply and goes a 
long way —for interior work coverage is up to 
850 sq. ft. per gallon. Applied to kitchen equip- 
ment and hot water pipes its low emissivity 
conserves heat, while its reflectivity makes 
kitchens brighter and more pleasant to work in. 
If a metallic finish is not desired the protection 
afforded by aluminium paint can be secured by 
employing it for primers and undercoats. 


MAKERS OF NORAL SHEET, STRIP, PLATE, 


SALES OFFICES: LONDON 


SECTIONS, TUBING, WIRE, FORGINGS, CASTINGS, ALPASTE FOR PAINT 
BIRMINGHAM 


Noral Alpaste is the pigment used by leading 
paint manufacturers in. their aluminium paints. 
For full technical information on properties and 
methods of application, architects and builders are 
invited to write for a copy of our book “‘Alpaste’’. 


COMPANY LIMITED 


An ALUMINIUM LIMITED Company 


MANCHESTER BRISTOL NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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—and prouder still of the fine 


Crane is proud to have supplied 


heating equipment for this admirable 
building—representative of the best 


achievement of the building industry 


Once again, 
radiators by Crane 


reputation of Crane radiators, valves 
and fittings which led to their being 
specified. Crane’s part in the Centre is 


one more indication of its outstanding 


position in central heating—a Illustrated is one of the ' 


position it has won by the never- Crane two column Pall ; 
Mall legless radiators : 
installed in the Centre. 


varying efficiency, dependability 


and good design of Crane The four column radi- : 


ators selected were of 3 
radiators and heating equipment. this same fine design : 


which harmonises well : 


DELIVERY DATES 
ARE MUCH IMPROVED— 
TRY CRANE FIRST OWNERS: The Building Centre ARCHITRCT FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION WORK: Gontran Goulden Esq. 


MAIN CONTRACTORS: Bovis Lid. HEATING ENGINEERS: Troughton & Young (Heating) Lid 


with the contemporary : 
design. : 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM, BRENTFORD, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER 


1 
4 
| 
1 
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7 
A N BOILERS, RADIATORS, VALVES & FITTINGS 
| 
CRANE LTD., 45-51 LEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.1. Works: IPSWICH 
1s 
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To re-fuse, simply in- 
sert sixpenny piece into 
screw-head and give 


Out drops spent fuse. 
Slot now clear for im- 
mediate replacement. 


Insert new fuse and 
lock by re-turning 
screw. 


Re-fused in 15 seconds without dismantling 


Re-fusing is quick and simple with the Ediswan rectangular 
pin plug and plug adaptor. The adaptor is wired to an appliance 
in place of a normal plug. A second appliance can then be fed 
from the adaptor outlet. 


RANGE OF ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 


A catalogue and price list of the complete range of 
Ediswan electrical accessories is available on request. 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, and branches. Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
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Empire Stone 


Empire Stone Company Limited 
THANET HOUSE, 23! STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
BERKELEY HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM, 16 

NARBOROUGH, Nr. LEICESTER 

324 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 3 


MONTGOMERY HOUSE : 
Manchester Y.M.C.A. Memorial Hostel 


if 


| 
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Architects: 


Harry S. Fairhurst & Son, F./A.R.1.B.A. 
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Architects: County Architect—C. G. Stillman, F.R.1.B.A. Contractors: Walter Lawrence & Son Ltd 


PAROPA roofs big new SECONDARY SCHOOL 


5,250 yards of PAROPA Regd. roofs the new Always insist on genuine PAROPA Regd. flat 
Wembley Hill Secondary School for the County roofing —the original and by far the best. 

Council of Middlesex. PAROPA by Frazzi is 
attractive, permanent and non-slip. It is ideal for 
all roofing requirements, terraces, forecourts and FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS AND ROOFS 


swimming pool surrounds. For over forty years Frazzi have specialised in 


PAROPA is laid in situ to any size, shape or the execution of all types of constructional fire- 
angle . . . as curbs, mitres or skirting—to any and sound-resisting floors and roofs. Your 
wood, brick or concrete surface. enquiries are invited. 


FRAZZI LIMITED speEcIALIsTts IN ROOF AND FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 
LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 Telephone: TEMple Bar 5371 
Also at Dutton Road, Sheffield, 6 Telephone: Sheffield 44798 


AGENTS: Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St., Belfast. J. & W. Henderson Ltd., 93 West George St., Glasgow, C.2. 
Murphy Bros., 3 Castlewood Av., Dublin, Ireland. 
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Combined Centerin | 
and Reinforceme a 


P Steel truss 


Roof covering 
Gener Eaves board 


Eaves board 


Glazing 


at 10)" centres 
or hook bolts 


V-joint stroked in 
plaster over stan: 


Concrete plinth 


Spacing of stanchions 
to suit site conditions’ 


TYPICAL ELEVATION OF 
SIDE WALLING 


Expansion rods 
at 20" centres 


Sree! gable framing 
TYPICAL ELEVATION OF 


GABLE WALL 


Projecting” pilaste! 
where stan. is NOG 

17G. Tying wire a 
flush with framin WV intervals for fixing 
\ rods to Hy-Rib sheets 
Gauge of Hy-Rid to suit 


spacing of supports 
See Hy-Rib wall cables 


Expansion rods 


at 24° centres 
groove 


EXTERNAL WALLS 
TYPICAL ARRANGEMENT OF STEEL FRAMING 
AND DETAIL SECTIONS OF HY-RIB VERTICAL 


steel angle 


in plinth 


framing 


~ 


Hy-Rid 
(vertical) 


gee 


THE TRUSSE 
IRNAL D CONCRETE S 
becemaer 1953 TEEL CO., LTD., TRUSCON 
HOUSE, LOWER MARSH, LONDO 
N, S.E.1., Tel 
-1., Tel. WATerloo 6922 
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‘Nothing but 


enough here!’ 
-says DAYLIGHT 


‘This superb building is one of the 


cowsheds that house the famous 
British Friesian Herd on the Royal 
Estate at Windsor Great Park. To 
make the best use of my services, cor- 
rugated ‘Perspex’ daylighting was 
installed.* 

Incidentally, you can see from this 
picture what a neat and simple business 


it is to fix corrugated ‘Perspex’.’ 


* Contractors : Asbestos and Engineering Products Ltd. 


corrugated 5S) PII 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark of the acrylic sheet manufactured by I.C.I. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.! 


C.P.82 
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Reinforced Concrete Water Tower 
at Stowlingtoft for Thingoe 

and Thedwastre R.D.C. 
Consulting Engineers: Messrs. 
Lemon & Blizard. 

Contractors: Messrs. James 
Miller & Partners Ltd. 


REINFORCEMENT LTD. 


This 250,000 gallon water tower in reinforced concrete 
is a notable example of the right materials being used 


in the right design for the job. 


TWISTEEL REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS AND 
SUPPLIERS OF REINFORCING STEELS. 


LONDON: 43 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1. Tel? GROsvenor 8101 & 1216, 
BIRMINGHAM: Srreet, SMetHwick, 40. Tel: Smethwick 1991. 
MANCHESTER: 7 Oxrorp Roap, MANcuHester, 1. Tel: Ardwick 1692. 
GLASGOW: 19 Sr. Vincent Pract, Tel: City 6594, 
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Aluminium Alloy Extrusions 
come in some odd shapes. This only 
serves to emphasize the versatility of a material 
and a process which simplifies construction, allows strength 
to be added and weight reduced. T.I. Aluminium 
can help shape a profitable future 
for people in many branches 


of industry. 


ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOT, SLABS, BILLETS, SHEET, STRIP, PLATE, TUBES AND EXTRUSIONS TO ALL 


COMMERCIAL, A.I.D. AND LLOYD'S SPECIFICATIONS. 
T.l. ALUMINIUM LTD. @ A Tube Investment Company. TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM. TEL: ACOCKS GREEN 3333 
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“EVERITE” ‘BIGSIX’ Asbestos- a 
Cement Corrugated Sheeting in side a 
cladding to one of the Main Bunker re 
Houses. Note the careful lining of 
horizontal joints conforming with 
the window openings. 
Part of the vast new works for :— 
The Steel Co. of Wales Ltd., Port Talbot. 


TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMEN’ 


| A MEMBER OF TH WA ANIS! 
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In delicate pastel shades or 
soft eggshell finish —in a 


wealth of colours and textures 


Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. Telephone No. 87215 
When in town try and find the time to call and see our showroom :— 


London Showrooms: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
Telephone No. Whitehall 2488/8063 
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WOOD CHIPBOARD 


cuts costs 
of conversions 


Speed up your conversion work with Plimberite 
and cut partitioning costs. A sheet (8 ft. x 4 ft. 
in thicknesses of 3” and }”) of this versatile 
resin-bonded wood chipboard cuts readily to fit 
any angle, thus saving you time, trouble and 
money. Manufactured under heat and pressure 
to a deusity of 50 Ibs/ cu. ft., Plimberite is rigid, 
flameproof, with good sound and thermal 
insulating qualities. Moisture movement and 
load tests, carried out on Plimberite by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research prove its stability and strength. The 
surface of Plimberite, so ideal for painting, is 
also suited, because of its pleasing appearance, 
to staining, waxing and varnishing. To ensure 
best decorative results, ask for specifications of 
various finishes. Complete technical data on 
Plimberite is available from the manufacturers. 


| 4 See PLIMBERITE at : 


THE BUILDING CENTRE 
USE THE 


Offices constructed with }-in. PLIMBERITE and timber framing, by 
Messrs. Batger & Co., Confectionery Manufacturers, London, E.1. 


CENTREp 
215 26 STORE STREET: 


BRITISH PLIMBER LIMITED 


20 Albert Embankment - London - S.E.I1 + Reliance 4242 
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In buildings of all types, 
‘Paramount’ Insulating Plaster Board affords 
a high degree of protection against fire 


Gypsum, which forms the core of Paramount Plaster Board, contains 
20% of chemically combined water and, consequently, cannot burn. 
When attacked by fire, the process of calcination is so slow that flame 
spread is greatly retarded and the extent of loss appreciably curtailed. 


Tests conducted in accordance with B.S.476 place Paramount Fire- 
resisting Insulating Plaster Board in the highest classification for 
resistance to flame spread . . . a cogent reason for its widespread use by 
progressive Architects and Builders. 


Factory roofs and walls, lined with ‘Paramount’ Insulating Plaster Wallboard, fixed 
by the ‘Paraclip’ System, have greatly increased thermal insulation and fire- 
resistance. The capital outlay is quickly recovered by the fuel economy achieved. 


shone: Birkenhead 


THE BRITISH Filme BOARD LIMITED 
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The Cable Makers’ Association sets the highest standards 
in the manufacture of all kinds of electric cables and 


safeguards the user by ensuring that these standards are 


observed. 


Whatever your needs, if you buy cables from a C.M.A. 
member, you can be certain that you are getting a 
product of proved and tested quality — cables which are 


made to the world’s highest standards. 


CABLE MAKERS ASSOCIATION 


52-54 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.!I TEL: HOLBORN 7633 
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This is but one of the many notable buildings in which 
the highest degree of cushioned ease, not to say luxury, 
has been achieved by the use of Dunlopillo. Apart 
from its comfort, self-ventilation and long life, Dunlopillo 
offers advanced hygienic properties, total freedom from 
sagging or loss of shape and various labour-saving features. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), 


Festiva 


LLO in 


All the seating 


RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9 


throughout the Royal 
pith Dunlopillo 


Hall is equipped wit 


ALR. 
4: Robert H. Matthew 


Architect 


Modern Buildings 


The Dunlopillo Division of Dunlop would appreciate 
architects contacting them before specifying Dunlopillo, 
as small modifications in proposed design frequently 
permit the use of the more economical standard moulds, 
of whichagreat variety is available. A special staff is main- 
tained to deal with architects’ enquiries and problems. 


LONDON: 77 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
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Out of date! who? me! | © 


** The brontosaurus disappeared, we are told, because 


he failed to adapt himself to his environment.” 


“Now where might that observation, unusual 


for an architect, be leading ?” 


‘© To a subject that concerns contractors too — the 
disappearance of sand-based plasters in favour of 
Carlite — the modern . . .” 


. .. pre-mixed vermiculite plaster, yes? Do 
you yourself specify Carlite 2” 

“Of course. Then I know my specification cannot 
fail to be met exactly. Because Carlite is pre-mixed 


it can be exactly controlled at the factory. Every 


For full details of Carlite write to : 


DECEMBER 1953 


batch must be of the same standard.” 


“That’s more than I can be sure of with our 
men splashing around in water and sand. What 


headaches Carlite can save us contractors.” 


“Not a headache — if I may borrow a slogan —in 
a hogshead! Does a better job too. Carlite is tough 
and cracks only with difficulty, the thermal insulation 
is better. And here’s something for you builders. Carlite 


weighs less than half as much as sand-based plaster.” 


“That would relieve us of some prodigious 


weight-lifting feats. Carlite sounds like the 


kind of specification it’s a pleasure to meet.” 


The Carlisle Plaster & Cement Co., Cocklakes, Carlisle. 
The Gotham Company Ltd., Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 
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Fencing for factories... | 
Gates for works entrances... 


Safety rails for production lines 


| BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LIMITED) 
: HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. TELEPHONE: WOLVERHAMPTON 20441 | 
7 LONDON OFFICE: 139 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. TELEPHONE; MANSION HOUSE 8524 | 
R.1.B.A. 
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THE NEATEST AND 
MOST SATISFAC- 
TORY FORM OF 
COVER FOR HEATING, 


CABLE, PIPE OR VEN- 


TILATING DUCTS, 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 
IN SCHOOLS, FAC- 
TORIES, HOSPITALS, 
KITCHENS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND FOR 


ALLEXTERNAL WORK 


TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 2250 


BE PROVIDED 


ELKINGTON GATIC 


COVERS AND FRAMES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE NON-ROCKING, WATERTIGHT AND CAN 
IN ANY LENGTH OR WIDTH 


DUCT COVERS AND FRAMES 
RECESSED FOR CONCRETE FILLING 


Section of Elkington ‘‘Gatic’’ Light Foot Traffic Duct Cover and Frame. Webs of covers are cut 
down to allow for tiles or wood blocks (%” deep) to be used to match surrounding floorings. 
MAXIMUM WIDTH OF COMBINED METAL EDGING OF BOTH COVER AND FRAME IS 1” 


Pavements and 


ELKINGTON ‘GATIC’ 
COVERS CAN ALSO 
BEPROVIDED WHERE 
SINGLE OR MULTIPLE 
PART COVERS ARE 
REQUIREDIN ROADS, 
YARDS, PAVEMENTS, 
OR BUILDINGS IN 


ANY STRENGTH 
FROM FOOT TRAFFIC 
TO EXTRA HEAVY 


—_§ VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 


Location Roadways | Yards and Works Roads tcareial Piers 
| 
Type Heavy | Medium | Heavy | Medium | Light | Heavy | Medium | Light 
u 
Fast-moving Axle Stow-moving Axle 
Clear 15 | 74 | 15 7s 3} 10 5 1 
of Span 
Rebate required to be left in Wall of Duct for Frame—Depth and Width 
18” 64" x64" | 6476" | 44°x6" | 4" x6" | | 
24” 64° x7” | 64° x64" | 65" | 4” x6" | 347K S" | x6" 5 
30” 64" x7" | 64" x64" | 64" x 64” x6" | 4” x6") 6" | XS 
36” 64°x7” | 64" x64" | 64” x 64" | 44°x6 | x6 43° x6" | 
42” — — | | 64x64" | x6 


* Available in any width of span (multiples of 3°) from 6” clear opening to 30” clear 
opening—Rebate 


Full catalogue will be sent on application to:— 


THE DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


68, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER 
LONDON, S.W.1 


ELKINGTON ‘“‘GATIC’’ Duct Covers do not require cross supports, except in certain instances, 
when they are made removable. Right Angle, Tee and Fourway Junctions, also Holes and Slots 
for Pipes and Cables can be provided. Details must be fixed before work is commenced. 


TELEGRAMS: 
CITAG, SOWEST, LONDON 
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A new Industrial Finish 
The new embossed aluminium has an attractive surface and greater rigidity than the normat bright 
rolled finish, by virtue of the embossing process which work-hardens the metal and increases its 
overall thickness. For architects and builders, embossing has the great practical advantage of 
rendering the aluminium surface less vulnerable to the effects of rough usage or slight surface 
inequalities which are usually emphasised by a highly reflective metal 

surface. Two patterns illustrated above are available —light stucco and 

’ heavy stucco. Typical applications of embossed aluminium include 

te 3? A interior and exterior panelling, canopies, kick plates and finger plates 

. $ on doors and french windows. The embossed finish is particularly 
suitable for corrugated and other forms of roofing sheet because it 
ee | reduces glare whilst retaining full thermal insulating properties. 
Alum Embossed * Rigidal’ roofing and siding has an attractive even ap- 
pearance with a diffused surface reflection as compared with 


bright rolled metal. 


a a aii A descriptive brochure and samples are available on application 
NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI @138/932A 
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...and there'll 


no cold corners, thanks to 
Radiation Whole-house Warming” 


More and more architects are specifying this method of space-heating, not only for 


private houses but also for flats, shops and public buildings. 


For comfort, convenience 


and economy Radiation Whole-house Warming is unequalled. By incorporating it at 
the drawing-board stage, architects also enjoy greater freedom in planning. 


MAXIMUM COMFORT is provided by the 
circulation of warm air to every corner of 
every room and landing in the house. Thermo- 
static control enables room temperatures to be 
regulated according to the needs of the day 
and hour. 

MAXIMUM CLEANLINESS in operation is 
assured by a compact fully automatic unit, 
normally installed in the kitchen. The solid 
fuel model incorporates a smoke-consuming, 


down-draught furnace which burns any 
household fuel—including off-the-ration fuels 
—at an average consumption throughout the 
year of about 14 cwt. per week. 


MAXIMUM HOT WATER supply for all 
domestic needs, and this regardless of whether 
the space heating system is in operation or 
not. The solid fuel heating unit incorporates 
a 40 gallon hot water cylinder. 


The Solid Fuel Unit 


show your clients what 20th Century with economy can mean. 


Write for full to: Radiation Sales Ltd. Ww embley, “Middlesex. 
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Fibreglass Limited. Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lanes. (St. Helens 4224) 
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“*Potterton Gas-fired Boilers installed in a 
Nurses’ Home. Heating Engineers : 
Wm. Freer Ltd, London, W.C.1. 


The Nurses’ Home called for 
restful warm comfort 


The nurses were to have steady warmth when resting and 


plenty of hot water for baths, all round the clock. 

} 

The Matron called for | 
cleanliness, efficiency and economy 


The heating installation had to be neat, clean and efficient, : 
easy for the staff to handle and economical on time and fuel. 


The Architect and Heating Engineer called for 
‘¢POTTERTON ” Gas-fired BOILERS 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO LTD (GAS DIVISION) j 
Imperial House, 84/86 Regent Street, London WI 


All‘ Rex’ Series Boilers are now fitted with the ‘ Perfecta’ Double Duty Device 
to ensure safe and efficient operation, 


GAS FIRED BOILERS 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
Gutteridge & Gutteridge, Chartered Architects 


| HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 
WINDOWS 
SUB-FRAMES - DOOR FRAMES - LANTERN LIGHTS 


| GEARING AND BRONZE DOOR FURNITURE 
| THROUGHOUT UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS AND 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


| HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD.. Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners St. London, Wil 
Local Office: 53 Bassett Green Rd., Swaythling, Southampton 
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Ascot 


the single-minded water heater 


The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all trades appliance. 


1 Fuel is burned only while hot water is being 
drawn. The same water does not have to be 
re-heated over and over again; payment is made 
only for the water actually used. 


Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s 
no waiting for a tank to heat up. That means a 
trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


2 


The supply is inexhaustible; Ascots never run 
cold. For as long as the tap is turned on hot 
water continues to flow. 


3 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the 
inexpensive sink heater to a large multipoint that will 
supply all the taps in the house. 


ASCOT 715 


The very latest multipoint model and the world’s first 
Balanced Flue gas water heater. Specified by 41 housing 
authorities for their own flats and housing schemes. 


Has these outstanding advantages :— 


1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 
4 Completely automatic, 100°, safe. 


5 Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled to 
the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 


Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold 
are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in 
British homes. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust, and need no stoking. 
They are completely automatic. 


As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the 
kitchen is always cool in summer. 


An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint 
to give an instant, endless supply to three points 
cost no more to install than a back boiler which 
supplies three points only if the tank is hot. 


The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be installed in a 
bathroom with complete confidence. 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED + 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD > LONDON NWIO 
A member of the PARNALL Group of Companies 
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Honorary Membership 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Halifax, K.G., O.M., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.1.E., Hon. R.A., has accepted the nomination of the Council 
to the Honorary Fellowship. 

Professor J. F. Baker, O.B.E., D.Sc., M.I.C.E., M.1.Struct.E., 
Mrs. M. A. Montgomery and Sir Arthur Trueman, K.B.E., F.R.S., 
have accepted the nomination of the Council to the Honorary 
Associateship. Professor Baker is Professor of Mechanical Sciences 
at Cambridge University, was formerly at B.R.S. and during the 
war in the Research and Experiments Department of the Ministry 
of Home Security; he is a leading authority on structural design. 
Mrs. Montgomery is Managing Director of the Building Exhibition 
and has been for some years a generous supporter of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. Sir Arthur Trueman.is Chairman of the 
University Grants Committee and Chairman of the Geological 
Survey Board. 


Canadian Architects and Westminster Abbey 


A donation of $440.03 has been sent by the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada to the Mayor of Westminster’s Supporting 
Fund for the repair of Westminster Abbey. It is the result of 
collections made by the Provincial Associations of the R.A.I.C. 


The Letchworth Dinner 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Letchworth, the first 
garden city, was celebrated by a dinner at the House of Commons 
on 27 November. It was a gathering of those architects, surveyors, 
engineers and planners who are the leaders in town planning and 
the creation of new towns. It had been arranged jointly by six 
bodies, including the R.I.B.A. The President, Mr. Howard 
Robertson, M.C., A.R.A., S.A.D.G., was present. 

Viscount Samuel [Hon. F], who occupied the chair, said that 
town planning was one of the most important factors in 20th- 
century civilisation. As a boy he had lived at Toynbee Hall and 
seen the conditions then existing in Whitechapel. It was to our 
credit that we had taken the lead in abolishing such conditions; 
our fourteen new towns were now a model for the whole world. 
Ebenezer Howard had had the great idea that the increases in 
land values in an urban locality should go, not to landlords nor to 
the state, but to the local people who live on the spot. 

The other speakers were Lord Salter, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
M.P., Sir Patrick Abercrombie (who recalled the great contribution 
made by Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin), Sir Eric Macfadyen 
and Mr. F. J. Osborn. 
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R.LB.A. Activities in the New Year 


The first Sessional Paper in the New Year is to be delivered by 
Mr. John Betjeman on 5 January. Poet, scholar, critic and broad- 
caster, Mr. Betjeman has a wide knowledge of architecture and an 
appreciation of its place in civilisation. The title of his paper is 
Honour Your Forbears. The Council’s Award of Prizes and Student- 
ships will be announced at this meeting. 

On 19 January Mr. H. F. Broughton is to give the first science 
lecture of the session on Economy in Building. The title of this 
lecture had been announced as Building Economics and Builders’ 
Plant, but Mr. Broughton has changed it to avoid the possible 
misconception that he is to talk mainly about mechanical plant, 
whereas he intends to discuss the whole question of building 
efficiency in which mechanical plant is an aid. Mr. Broughton has 
40 years’ experience of the building industry, particularly of house 
building, and is now in charge of the section at B.R.S. which is 
studying building operations. 

On 2 February the President will deliver his Address to Students 
and present the prizes. The criticism of work submitted in the 
various competitions will be given by Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E.., 
A.R.A., A.R.S.A. [F]. 


Bicentenary of the Royal Society of Arts 


It was on 22 March 1754 that eleven men met and founded the 
‘Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce in Great Britain’. The first subscription book contains 
the names of Robert Walpole, Joshua Reynolds, Clive, Rodney. 
John Howard and Samuel Johnson. For 13 years the Prince 
Consort was President. From its activities many other societies 
have sprung, notably the Royal Academy, the Royal Photographic 
Society, the Royal College of Music and the Chemical Society. 
Many of the lectures in its charming Georgian hall have made 
history; in it Marconi made the first public announcement of his 
inventions, the discovery of penicillin was first described there 
and the first talking film was screened. As Sir Stephen Tallents 
[Hon. A] said recently in an article in the DAILY TELEGRAPH, ‘Here 
is a society which has deliberately preserved, in these days of 
growing specialisation, that feature of increasing rarity among 
modern societies as among modern individuals—a wide outlook 
on an ever more complicated world’. The Bicentenary Meeting 
is to be held on 22 March 1954. 

As part of its bicentenary celebrations the Society is holding 
an open competition on the subject of ‘Life in a.p. 2000’, par- 
ticulars of which we give on page 80. 
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Honour for Architect 
The Hon. Humphrey Pakington, O.B.E. [Ret. F], has been made 
Deputy Lieutenant of the County of Worcestershire. 


The A.B.S. Ball 

The Dorchester ballroom was filled to capacity by the largest 
assembly of architects and their friends ever gathered together to 
support the Architects’ Benevolent Society. As we go to press we 
learn that the profit, in aid of the Centenary Appeal Fund for 
Old People’s Homes, may exceed £1,500. This is slightly smaller 
than last year’s figure, which was enhanced by several generous 
donations. 

We also learn that the hitch over planning permission which 
has delayed announcement of the acquisition of a site for the Old 
People’s Homes has been overcome and that an official statement 
about starting the project is to come shortly. The profit from this 
year’s ball brings the total so far subscribed to the Appeal Fund 
to £14,500, which sum is still a considerable way short of the 
target of £50,000. 

The ball is organised by a committee which works on an entirely 
voluntary basis, and it works very hard—much harder than is 
realised by those who take the smoothly running organisation for 
granted and bask in the friendly, cheerful party atmosphere. 
Mrs. A. H. Wolfe [A], the Honorary Organiser, and Mr. C. J. 
Epril [F], Chairman of the Ball Committee, deserve the special 
thanks of the profession for their efforts which are spread over 
many months. It is not too much to say that the success of the ball 
was primarily a result of their organising ability and untiring care 
for detail. Most of the many other voluntary helpers must remain 
anonymous, but mention should be made of the parties of students 
from the Architectural Association, Bartlett, Regent Polytechnic 
and Hammersmith schools of architecture who designed, built 
and operated the money-making sideshows as well as designing 
and making the delightful ‘architectural’ table decorations. Also 
not to be overlooked is Mr. Eric Ambrose [F], who designed, 
produced and obtained the advertisements for the elaborate 
programme. Finally, there is Miss B. N. Solly, the Secretary of the 
A.B.S., whose work in connection with the ball—and, this year, 
the A.B.S. stand at the Building Exhibition—is all extra to her 
normal task of caring for the Society’s dependants and beneficiaries. 

The A.B.S. Ball has now become a fixed star event in the annual 
calendar. Each year it has become larger, so much so that this 
year tickets were all sold a fortnight before the event. It looks as 
if a bigger room must soon be found. Wherever the 1954 ball 
is held, we may expect the architect’s drawings for the scheme for 
the Old People’s Homes to be on view at it. There are rumours 
of a competition for the design. 

Also, in case you have overlooked it, the President’s Christmas 
‘Crown’ appeal for the ordinary funds of the A.B.S. is still open. 


Historic Buildings Council for Scotland 

The Minister of Works and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
have now appointed the Historic Buildings Council for Scotland. 
The Chairman is the Earl of Dundee and the membership includes 
Mr. Ian G. Lindsay, A.R.S.A. [F], and Professor R. H. Matthew, 
C.B.E. [A]. 


The Architecture Club 

A supper of the Architecture Club was held at Chez Auguste, 
Soho, on Wednesday 18 November, followed by a debate on the 
proposition ‘that the New Towns are a Failure’. Viscount Esher 
[Hon. F] presided. The debate was opened by Mr. Leo De Syllas 
{A] and Mr. Frederick Gibberd [F] and was continued by Sir 
David Eccles, Minister of Works, Mr. W. G. Fiske, Mr. H. W. 
Wells, Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [F], Dr. Thomas Sharp [L], Col. H. P. 
Cart de Lafontaine [F], Mr. Ralph Tubbs, O.B.E. [F], Mr. Gontran 
Goulden [A], Mr. W. E. Adams, Mr. E. R. L. North, Mr. Peter 
Shepheard [A] and Sir Hugh Casson [F]. 
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Sheffield Competition Designs at the R.I.B.A. 

The designs placed first, second and third in the recent competition 
for Sheffield University layout and buildings will be on view at the 
R.I.B.A. from 8 to 20 January inclusive. 


A.A. Evening Classes in Design 


The Architectural Association are to hold evening classes in design 
for students who have passed the Intermediate Examination and 
are not attending a school of architecture. There will be no fees 
and staffing will be on an honorary basis. Since the first announce- 
ment was made we understand that about fifty enquiries have 
been received and that no more can be accepted after 1 January. 
Particulars are given on page 80. 


The Wilts and Dorset Society Exhibition 


The exhibition of the work of local architects staged by the Wilts 
and Dorset Society of Architects is having a good tour. In Dor- 
chester the exhibition was opened by the Mayor and 919 people 
saw it, a number which seems likely to be exceeded in Salisbury, 
It is also to be shown in Swindon. This enterprising effort deserves 
success. It is an excellent piece of local publicity of a kind which 
Allied Societies can well do to supplement the work on a national 
scale of the R.I.B.A. Public Relations Committee. 


The ‘Home and Surroundings’ Exhibition 


The first copy is to be on view at Upminster in Messrs. Roomes 
Stores, 45 Station Road, from 31 December to 13 January. It then 
goes to Grimsby where it will be shown at the shop of Guy and 
Smith from 18 January to 4 February. 

The second copy will be shown at Norwich in the Stuart Hall 
from | to 16 January and at Cambridge at the Eastern Gas Board 
Showrooms, 52 Sydney Street, from 21 January to 3 February. 


The York Summer Schools 


The 1954 programme of the York Summer Schools, which continue 
to grow in scope and popularity, has been increased this year to 
six courses. Organised by the York Civic Trust, operating as ‘The 
York Institute of Architectural Study’ and held at St. Anthony’s 
Hall, York, the courses are on the following subjects and dates: 
General Course, 22 March to 3 April, on protection and repair 
work of historic buildings; Specialised Course on the Care of 
Churches, 6 to 13 April; Specialised Course on Timberwork and 
Roof Repairs, 13 to 18 September; Summer School for Archi- | 
tectural Students, 31 July to 14 August (measured drawings, | 
sketches and lectures); Summer School on the History of English 
Architecture, 14 to 26 August (primarily for laymen); Course on 
Public Park and Garden Design, 6 to 11 September. 

The courses are under the supervision of the Director, Dr. W. A. 
Singleton, M.A., B.Arch., F.S.A., A.M.T.P.I. [A], who seems to 
have a flair for obtaining lecturers who are the leading experts in 
their subjects. The school, which sets out to teach subjects which — 
are not sufficiently provided for elsewhere, has been expanding its — 
scope steadily during recent years and courses are customarily fully © 
booked some time before they start. Early application to the 
Secretary, St. Anthony’s Hall, York, is desirable. 


R.1L.B.A. Diary 
TUESDAY 5 JANUARY. 6 P.M. General Meeting. Announcement of | 
Award of Prizes and Studentships. Honour Your Forbears—John 
Betjeman. 

WEDNESDAY 6 JANUARY—TUESDAY 2 FEBRUARY. Exhibition of prize- 
winning drawings. Mondays-—Fridays 10-7: Saturdays 10-5. 
FRIDAY 8 JANUARY-WEDNESDAY 20 JANUARY. Exhibition of 
premiated designs in University of Sheffield architectural com- 
petition. Mondays-—Fridays 10-7: Saturdays 10-S. 

MONDAY I1 JANUARY. 6 P.M. Library Group meeting. Identification — 
of unknown drawings possessed by the Library. : 


TUESDAY 19 JANUARY. 6 P.M. Science Lecture. Economy in a 


—H. F. Broughton. 
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Power Station 


DURING RECENT MONTHS the architecture of 
electric power stations has become a highly 
controversial subject, so controversial, in 
fact, that the protagonists of the two main 
schools of opinion with regard to it show 
signs of becoming rather angry with one 
another. As intellectual heat is reputed to be 
inimical to intellectual light, in the follow- 
ing article I shall deal with the issues 
involved as dispassionately as I can and 
shall try to do justice to the arguments 
advanced on either side. Not that I claim 
to be entirely impartial, for that would be 
an inhuman characteristic, and as I have 
a certain strong prejudice in this matter, 
I might as well confess to it at once. I have 
a prejudice in favour of power stations 
being designed by architects, and as I have 
never designed a power station myself and 
am not likely to be asked to do so, my 
view of the matter may be described as 
wholly disinterested. 

Elderly readers of the R.1.B.A. JOURNAL, 
such as myself, will remember the time 
when power stations were not designed by 
architects, and perhaps it is relevant to 
inquire how it has come about that today 
on nearly every new powerstation an archi- 
tect or architectural consultant is em- 
ployed with the express object of ensuring 
that in these tremendous undertakings in 
which engineering considerations must 


_ necessarily be paramount, architectural 
_ values are not neglected. If it be asked what 
agency has been chiefly responsible for 
encouraging power station design to take 
its rightful place in the world of architecture, 
the answer must surely be that this en- 
lightened patron of our art is none other 
than the British Electricity Authority. It is 
true that this policy was not entirely 
original because in the case of a few, but 
very few, electrical supply undertakings 
initiated before Vesting Day, architects 
were employed to design power stations as 
civil buildings of note in conformity with 
the object of preserving municipal amenities, 
but after vesting, what was previously an 
_ exception became the general rule, and 
‘not only does the British Electricity 
Authority give important commissions to 

members of our profession but submits all 
designs for new power stations to the 
- Royal Fine Art Commission for comment 
and advice before they are approved. 
Some of the schemes which were inherited 

by the Authority and carried out by it after 
Vesting Day have been described as too 
_ grandiose and they certainly fail to express 
_the present mood of post-war austerity, 


"incur examples of a later date also have 


AL 


incurred the displeasure of the type of 
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critic of whom it may be said, if one dares to 
parody Wordsworth’s beautiful poem, that 


‘A station by a river’s brim 
A power station is to him 
And it is nothing more.’ 


But although the British Electricity 
Authority has sponsored some great 
schemes of a ‘traditional’ character such 
as the station at Staythorpe, Lincolnshire, 
here illustrated,! which has recently, and 
very appropriately in my opinion, been 
awarded the R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal, and 
other schemes of similar type which will be 
mentioned, it would be untrue to say that 
the Authority is wedded to a ‘conservative’ 
view of architectural style. It has pro- 
gressively introduced functional design into 
power station building construction and 
has made extended use of new materials, 
also employed functionally. This trend is 
shown in the design of power stations at 
Castle Donnington where the upper part 
is clad with asbestos sheeting, at March- 
wood on Southampton Water which has 
walls of aluminium and glass, and at 
Willington where the plant will be largely 
exposed. These latter two examples are also 
here illustrated and an attempt will be made 
to do full justice to the point of view which 
is expressed in their design. 

Let us consider some of the more 
‘traditional’ types of design first. There is 
no doubt that some of these power stations 
are quite remarkably grand and I believe 
that their architectural prestige will endure 
because they have something in common 
with a former series of grand buildings 
which were also, in a sense, power stations, 
though of a different kind. I refer to Van- 
brugh’s noble palaces built as residences 
for representatives of the ‘ruling class’ at 
the beginning of the 18th century. These 
houses were ‘stations’ of political power, 
places where governmental policies and 
decrees were often formulated. If they had 
the monumentality sometimes associated 
with public buildings, this was in part 
justified inasmuch as they were the scene 
of social gatherings of public importance. 
When we think of Blenheim Palace, Castle 
Howard, Grimthorpe, Seaton Delaval, 
and Kingsweston, we picture a set of 
buildings which are all of a family and are 
expressive of a similar degree of splendour. 
Worthy to be compared with these examples 
in respect of their superior architectural 
quality, may we not cite some of the great 
power stations such as Staythorpe, Carring- 
ton, Battersea, Croydon B, Rye House, 
Bankside Keadby and Skelton Grange. 


1 See cover picture.—ED. 


Lots Road Power Station, London. 
—From a sketch 


These buildings are also, in their way, 
architectural aristocrats; they are subject to 
what may be described as a class conven- 
tion, they show a respect for formality, 
they are undoubtedly impressive. Who can 
deny that they have raised the status of 
industrial building in this country and 
represent an important extension of the 
domain of architecture ? ‘But it is the wrong 
kind of architecture’ some critics are 
saying. 

Before commenting upon such an 
assertion it may be well to take a glance 
backwards and consider the standard of 
design which was represented in power 
stations erected, say, thirty years ago. Many 
of these stations are still in use and, on the 
average, they are shoddy buildings, strictly 
utilitarian, constructed as cheaply as 
possible and making not the slightest 
pretence to architectural distinction. Yet 
evert at this early date the designers of 
power stations were beginning to show 
evidence of an aesthetic conscience. Thus I 
make no apology for introducing as the 
first of the illustrations accompanying the 
present article a pen drawing (traced from 
a photograph) of the Lots Road Power 
Station, which drawing appeared in the 
JOURNAL of the Institution of Structural 
Engineers in 1927. At the time of its 
erection this building excited a good deal 
of favourable attention and it came to be 
known to the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding district almost affectionately as 
‘The Four Sisters’. 

The geometrical arrangement of the 
stacks is the principal evidence of design, 
that is to say, architectural design, in the 
Lots Road Power Station, although of 
course a certain degree of orderliness is 
expressed in the fact that the building is 
based on a rectangular plan which uni- 
formly overlaps the rectangle indicated by 
the stacks. Here, however, one may point 
out a certain crudeness in the design of the 
building which seems to show that the 
effort of arranging the stacks in a geo- 
metrical pattern had almost exhausted the 
engineers’ capacity to imbue the building 
with an aesthetic attribute. It was not 
sufficient to give the stacks a certain con- 
sciousness of each other’s presence by 
putting them at the corners of a square, for 
having begun to give the building an organic 
quality, they might very well have made an 
attempt to relate these stacks to the 
building below them in such fashion that 
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the facade prepares one for the presence of 
the tall vertical features by which they are 
surmounted. This degree of sensitiveness 
on the part of the facades is entirely absent, 
for one might take away the stacks alto- 
gether and the main block of the building 
would still be a complete unity by itself. 
This means, of course, that an aesthetic 
relationship between the stacks and the 
block has not been established. The 
building seems to be wrapped round the 
lower part of the stacks like a blanket, 
whilst the emergence of the stacks above 
the block has the characteristic of a 
complete surprise. 

Yet the Lots Road example, with all its 
faults, is of some historic significance as it 
may be regarded as the not altogether 
unworthy ancestor of the noble family of 
modern power stations, in which important 
problems of architectural composition, 
scarcely recognised in the design of this 
type of building 30 years ago, have been 
solved with a remarkable degree of success. 
There can be no question that the first thing 
to observe in the design of a power station 
is the manner in which the tall stacks are 
related to the main body of the building. 
If a degree of organic unity has been 
established here, then the composition is 
on the way to possessing signal merit, but 
if it has not been established, then the 
composition is seen to fail in an important 
respect. Now there are two main methods 
of solving this particular problem, each of 
which is exemplified in the series of great 
power stations erected in this country in 
recent years. Either the stacks have a tall 
plinth which has the same vertical dimen- 
sion as the adjacent boiler house as in 
Croydon B, Plymouth B and other examples, 
or else it is similarly associated with the 
lower office block as in Staythorpe, 
Skelton Grange, Carrington and other 
cases. 

It might be imagined that as the main 
component elements of a power station 
are few in number, comprising as they do 
a boiler house with one or more tall 
chimneys, a turbine house, an office block, 
cooling towers when the station is not 
situated at the side of a river or estuary, 
they do not admit of being arranged in 
compositions having a wide range of 
architectural expression. Such a supposition 
invites a double comment. All these stations 
perform a similar function and therefore 
an obvious family resemblance between 
them is natural and commendable. On the 
other hand, the establishment of a recog- 
nisable architectural symbol for a power 
station has not prevented a pleasing variety 
in the grouping of its parts. In nearly all 
cases the elevational treatments of these 
‘conventional’ types of station have been 
dignified and well composed, and in certain 
instances the interiors are highly impres- 
sive. For instance, at Skelton Grange the 
turbine hall is of considerable interest 
both as a work of architecture and of 
engineering. It is divided into 14 bays, 
each 31 ft. long, and its main structural 
members consist of reinforced concrete 
portal frames supporting a shell concrete 
roof. In order to give a satisfactory appear- 
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Skelton Grange Power Station, Leeds. Perspective and interior of the turbine house. Consulting, 


Architect, R. A. H. Livett, O.B.E. [A], City Architect, Leeds 


ance to such a long hall, the radius of 
curvature of the bottom of the main ribs 
was made the same as the radius of the 
shell roof so that the various intersections 
appear parallel when viewed from below. 
Aesthetically this is very important and the 
decision shows how desirable it is for 
architect and engineer to collaborate from 
the very beginning of the work of design. 

These examples are based upon the 
supposition, now regarded in some 
quarters as old-fashioned, that architecture 
is primarily an art of enclosure. In former 
days it was assumed that every habitable 
building was surrounded by walls. In my 
youth it was a not infrequent occurrence 
that an architectural examination paper 
would include a request to draw a picture 
of a _ building somewhat pedantically 
described as ‘St. Paul’s Without the Walls’. 
It was one of the stock questions. One 
luckless student, completely baffled by 
this question, was constrained to write a 


pathetic little note to the examiner apolo- 
gising for the fact that in spite of repeated 
attempts he was utterly unable to draw a 
picture of St. Paul’s without the walls. 
Yet there is a movement afoot nowadays 
to design power stations without walls. 
This movement, however, is conceived as 
being in two stages. In the first place the 
brick walls, which are considered to con- 
tribute to an effect which is too ‘monv- 
mental’, are replaced by walls of lighter 
material. A pleasing example of this treat: 
ment is shown at Marchwood, where the 
building is clad in vertical glazing and 
aluminium panels. Undoubtedly economy 
is achieved by such methods, though it 
must be borne in mind that the economy is 
not very great as the screen walls of brick 
do not account for as much as | per cent 
of the total cost of the building of a power 
station. The case for the screen walls, o! 
whatever material, is that they make 
possible reposeful architectural composi- 
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tions which can accord with the principle 
of good manners in architecture, whether 
in town or country. 

This principle has two main aspects. It 
is concerned to render unobtrusive what is 
not of public interest in a building and to 
give dignified expression in general terms 
to its main function. The former con- 
sideration is not merely architectural in 
character for it is present in the mind of 
every engineer when he puts machinery 
inside a cover, whether it be the engine of a 
motor-car or the mechanism of a radio set. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that 
only architects wish to enclose the plant of 
an electric power station within screen 
walls. Such a policy seems perfectly sensible 
to most engineers, for they do not harbour 
the illusion that industrial plant is neces- 
sarily beautiful. 

There remains the question ‘What form 
should the screen walls assume and, in 
particular, how should they be fenestrated ?” 
Here, of course, the location of the struc- 
ture is, in part, a determining factor. The 
design of the Tower Bridge was severely 
criticised in certain quarters because the 
machinery which works the opening spans 
is concealed behind masonry the fenestra- 
tion of which has a somewhat too domestic 
expression. In this instance a desire to defer 
to the near-by Tower of London was the 
excuse for the treatment adopted. In the 
case of some of the power stations, however, 
the complaint is of another kind, namely 
that the facades are pretentious, and these 
buildings have been described as ‘brick 
cathedrals’, which is intended to be a term 
of opprobrium. The comparison with a 
cathedral was perhaps invited by the 
juxtaposition of the long, rectangular 
boiler house (a ‘nave’) and the long, 
rectangular turbine house (an ‘aisle’) in 
such manner that the former has clerestory 
windows overlooking the latter as is often 
the case in a church. But this arrangement 
was not artificially contrived for effect, 
it was determined by the plan and the 
telative heights of the items of plant in the 
adjacent halls. Nor can it be said that 
the elevation of the design, such as that at 
Staythorpe, for instance, deserves to be 
described as pretentious. It is true that 
the vertical strips of wall separating the 
tall windows are slightly reminiscent of 
pilasters, yet the elevations have the 
appearance of a studied simplicity. 

The last example here illustrated is that 
of Willington, where the plant is almost 
entirely exposed. The argument in favour 
of the screen walls has already been briefly 
stated. Let us now give attention to the 
arguments which may be advanced against 
them. The case may be presented in terms 
such as the following. Hitherto the archi- 
tectural treatment of power stations has 
for the most part been confined to the 
provision of architectural fagades to conceal 
the generating plant. These enclosing shells 
have usually been in brickwork, with 
windows and detailing similar to those 
exemplified in large civic buildings, and 
with the general aim of producing an 
appearance of permanence and dignity 
reminiscent of types of building designed 
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Croydon ‘B’ Power Station. Consulting Architects, Robert Atkinson [FF]. Photo: Lodge 
Cotterall Ltd. 


to house human activities. It is repre- the boilers and turbines produces an 
sented that in using materials and forms orderly composition which would not be 
commonly associated with the civic build- appreciated if the boilers had not been left 
ings to enclose massive engineering plants, largely exposed. Together with these the 
both the vitality of form and purpose of the economisers, the air heaters, the dust col- 
plant is denied its legitimate expression. lectors and precipitators, with connecting 
Also, so it is argued, many objections in trunking and fans, and also the trans- 
principle to exposed plant may be traced to. formers, are all left uncovered and provide 
the bad impression produced on restricted a variety of forms having strength and 
industrial sites where makeshift alterations purpose which are further accentuated by 
have been carried out without possibility of means of distinctive colour treatment. 
order or of visual delight. Standing in contrast to them are the en- 

In the case of Willington ‘A’ Power closed parts of the station from which the 
Station the ‘four square’ arrangement of weather must be excluded. This is done as 
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The plan of Willington Power Station, near Derby. Consulting Architects, Farmer and Dark [FF] 


simply as possible with a light glass and 
aluminium envelope at high level resting 
on a brick base. This light shell is intended 
to reflect the light and shade of the sky, 
and the repeating curves of the turbine 
roofs are conceived as a foil to the rect- 
angular forms of the boilers and galleries, 
and to define the limits of the main com- 
position between the two chimneys. Sur- 
rounding this main composition and 
detached from it the lower office and 
welfare buildings provide a transition back 
to human scale at the boundaries of the site. 

Such is the most modern type of power 
station. The architect of this scheme at 
Willington is a man of questing mind who 
makes a special study of the relationship 
between modern architecture and modern 
movements in painting. The design which 
he has conceived with the collaboration of 
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the engineers is intended to be expres- 
sive of a symbolism comparable to that 
suggested by Graham Sutherland’s paint- 
ings of ‘Standing Forms’. Unfortunately in 
the present context it is not possible to 
pursue this interesting subject further. 
These comments on the architecture of 
power stations must necessarily include a 
reference to a publication recently issued 
by H.M. Stationery Office for the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. I refer to the Report 
of the Committee of Enquiry into Economy 
in the Construction of Power Stations. 
This Report contains recommendations 
which, if carried out, will have the result 
that the ‘grand’ types of power station 
will never again be reproduced and will 
be superseded by buildings of more 
economical construction in which cheaper 
and lighter materials than brick are used 


for the walls or else the station is only semi- | 
clad. The Report quotes with approval a_ 

memorandum issued by the Royal Fine | 

Art Commission on general principles 

which should govern the design of power ! 
stations. In this memorandum there is to 

be found the following expression of 

opinion :— 

‘Designs should be based on clear peel 
tional expression both in respect of the uses 
for which the various elements in the 
structure are intended and in respect of the | 
form of construction. The temptation 7 
give the larger elements of a power station | 
a heavy monumental character more suited 
to a place of assembly should be avoided. 
At the same time the architectural value of 
these larger elements should not be neg- | 
lected; but the architectural quality should 
be developed from the careful articulation 
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of the several parts of the building, from 
their relationships to each other within an 
overall scheme of proportion, and from 
good detailing and finishes rather than 
from forced symmetry or the addition of 
superfluous features.’ 

It may be noted with satisfaction that 
the Fine Art Commission, while objecting 
to monumentality in this connection, still 
regards power stations as buildings, in 
which case they are a proper subject for the 
attention of the architect. But how long will 
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Left: Perspective of Willington Power Station, 
near Derby. Consulting Architects, Farmer 
and Dark [FF] 


this continue to be so when the convention 
is fully established that the plant of a power 
station should be exposed? It has taken a 
good deal of propaganda extending over 
thirty years or more to persuade in- 
dustrialists to employ architects for the 
design of their buildings despite the fact 
that, more often than not, a building con- 
ceived as a work of architecture will cost 
just a little more than one which is purely 
utilitarian. Admittedly engineering plant 
can be beautiful to look at, but on one con- 
dition only, namely that it is designed from 
the first with the collaboration of an artist. 
This condition does not at present generally 
obiain. 

Nor can we be sure that the effect 
of this exposure of the plant will not, in 
itself, be a monumental one. It will be 
remembered that the monument to the Un- 
known Political Prisoner was an affair of 
pipes and wires. So to the designers of the 
newest type of ‘exposed’ power station 
we are surely entitled to say ‘Be a little 
careful, do not overdo it, and, above all, 
do not show too many pipes nor too many 
wires, if you please, for pipes and wires 
have now become the recognised medium 
for the expression of monumentality.’ 

But one thing may be taken for granted, 
namely that the British Electricity Authority, 
while paying due regard to the dictates of 
economy, is willing to encourage a con- 
siderable amount of architectural experi- 
mentation with the object of ensuring that 
the power stations still to be erected under 
its auspices will worthily express their 
important functions. These new types of 
station may differ widely from one another, 
and each will require to be judged upon its 
own merits. 


Left: the south elevation of Willington Power 
Station. 


Below: the east elevation 
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The Development of a Neighbourhood Unit 
Bennetts End and Apsley at Hemel Hempstead New Town 


NOT MANY ARCHITECTS have planned and 
built a complete neighbourhood unit. 
There are plenty of theorists but few 
practitioners. The theorists generally assume 
that one starts with a clear field and no 
hindrances to creative effort; in practice 
there are powerful over-riding factors, the 
site is neither flat nor free from obstacles, 
and creativeness is confined by policies laid 
down by others, by the economics of road 
and sewer construction and, above all, by 
costs. This article sets out the problems 
which beset the creation of the second 
neighbourhood unit of the new town of 
Hemel Hempstead and describes how they 
have been solved. Doubtless both prob- 
lems and solutions are fairly typical. 

The boundaries of Bennetts End and 
Apsley neighbourhood unit were laid down 
in the master plan, an outline of which is 
given on this page. The site is a bald 
shoulder of hill rising 150 ft. from a main 
road in the bottom of a valley to the south. 
Existing speculative and local authority 
housing in Apsley extends some way up 
the slope from the main road and has had 
to be incorporated; incidentally, this has 
been done without demolishing a single 
house. Here there were fortunately already 
a chapel, public house, school and some 


scattered shops, forming a natural focal Air view of Bennetts End and part of Apsley. Bottom left, existing development; middle left, the 
point for the addition of a group of shops, derelict lime works; centre, playing fields with Bennetts End neighbourhood centre just above 


a filling station, builder’s yard, service 
industry, and the necessary transformer 
station. The chapel and pub are to be 
rebuilt on new sites and a hall added. 

Three prominent and awkward obstacles 
presented themselves. The first and most 
awkward is a derelict lime works with 
abandoned pits and spoil banks; so far 
this has defied treatment, but it has been pe 
thickly planted with forest trees in prepara- 
tion for any future scheme of amenities 
which may be planned. At present it forms 
an unduly prominent object in air photo- 
graphs. The second is a local authority 
sports ground in the centre of the area; 
this is an amenity rather than an obstacle 
but it had to be incorporated. The third 
is an area of woodland on the crest 
of the hill containing a few scattered 
houses and some worked-out tile pits. In 
addition, an area of 33 acres—the only 
flat portion of the site—had been earmarked 
for three schools and their playing fields by 
the Hertfordshire County Council. And 
finally there is an area at present beyond 
the range of sewers but which may be 
developed when the adjoining neighbour- 
hood unit of Leverstock Green comes to be 
developed. There were only two possible 
routes for new access roads up the hill from 
the old town, where are the principal shops 
and community buildings. One branches off 
an old road on the west and the other The dotted lines outline approximately the existing developments 
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Planned by Judith G. Ledeboer, M.A. [F], in collaboration with H. Kellett Ablett, M.T.P.I. [F}, 3 a 
Chief Architect, the Hemel Hempstead Corporation, who, with Booth & Ledeboer [FF], Clifford 2. 
Culpin and Partner [F/A] and G. A. Jellicoe, M.T.P.I. [F], designed the housing. "aa 
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The north-west side of Bennetts End showing housing designed by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe. The long terrace faces a fine view to the south-west over 
and between the streets of houses down the hillside 


The south-east side of Bennetts End showing housing developmen up to the shopping centre 
shown under construction at the top left 
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The long terrace designed by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe. This has three-storey 


houses at intervals 


Plan of Bennetts End. 
There are three main ap- 
proaches; from the south, 
west and north meeting 
at the neighbourhood 
centre on the summit of 
slopes in three direc- 
tions. Housing on the 
west is mostly by Mr. 
G. A. Jellicoe, on the 
south-east by Booth and 
Ledeboer and north-east 
of the neighbourhood 
centre by Clifford Culpin 
and Partner 
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An open green and houses designed by Booth and Ledeboer 
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| follows a valley curving up to the crest, 
though it was with difficulty that road 
gradients were maintained at one in ten. 
All these features have dominated the 
plan, but there was an obvious site for the 


hill with magnificent views in all directions. 
To this centre the two main roads curve up 


| | neighbourhood centre—on the brow of the 
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Housing in Apsley by Mr. H. Kellett Ablett with, on the right, footpath A group with footpath access by Booth and Ledeboer 


Plan of Apsley. An extension of an existing development separated from Bennetts End by 
| open spaces. Much of the Apsley housing is by Mr. H. Kellett Ablett 


naturally. From this vantage point the 
neighbourhood roads radiate, giving access 
to the existing neighbourhood unit of 
Adeyfield, to Leverstock Green and to the 
industrial area. The housing is arranged in 
interesting groups—mostly with good views 
—about these roads and approached by 
various forms of secondary access. A 


green belt has been planned round 
Bennetts End and forms part of the open 
space provision; this absorbs areas where 
the contours are too steep for building. 

The various obstacles and areas already 
allotted to other uses left a total of 340 acres 
for housing development. Housing of a 
mixed character was contemplated and has 
in general been carried out, though adjust- 
ments have taken place in accordance with 
demand. About 5 per cent consists of flats. 
The total population of the area will be 
about 17,000, of whom about 6,500 live in 
the existing Apsley development. The area 
would have lost character if it had been 
developed as one neighbourhood, so it 
was divided into Bennetts End with 8,750 
persons and Apsley with 8,250 persons. 

Bennetts End neighbourhood centre, 
designed by Booth and Ledeboer, consists 
of a small square with a group of shops 
enclosing two sides—the north and west— 
and having arcades into which the sun will 
shine during the mornings and early after- 
noons. On the other sides are to be built a 
church, a community centre and a public 
house. The community centre, designed by 
Mr. Ablett, is to be placed between the 
shopping square and the playing fields. 
The central group also includes a rather 
taller block of flats and a_ three-storey 
terrace for professional use by doctors, 
dentists, etc. An old persons’ home is to 
be erected at a later date. 

Behind the shops is an enclosed area for 
service industries and workshops. This also 
gives lorry access to the back of the shops. 
At present the use of this area is not 
precisely known, though it is fairly certain 
there will be a demand for buildings of this 
type; they will be conveniently located but 
unobtrusive. 

The Hertfordshire County Council school 
programme for the whole area required an 
allocation of about 100 acres between the 
new and the old schools. Provision for the 
new schools was made to the east of 
Bennetts End, one of the most beautiful 
sites in the county. A grammar school, a 
secondary modern school and a junior 
modern and infant school are here grouped 
to form a school campus. The siting of 
the schools on the fringe of the neighbour- 
hood forms the transition from housing 
development through the playing fields 
into the countryside, and avoids the 
problems of circumnavigation which a 
large school site creates if placed centrally. 
Only one primary school is planned in 
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The site as existing before work started 


Right: plan and photograph of the model of the neighbourhood centre ae - 

which is now under construction. The shopping centre faces south and it eee rn eee 
west and is backed by an area for service industry and workshops. Near M on FIELDS 

it is a terrace for doctors, dentists, etc. The social centre is between the 

shopping square and the playing fields \ \ 


Houses" 


A terrace with footpath access by Booth and Ledeboer Houses by Clifford Culpin and Partner meg 

the residential area, a second is sited on Densities vary not only in accordance to the problem of building on slopes with come © 

the fringe of green belt between the two with social requirements but also in gradients of one in eight. ; access { 
neighbourhoods. relation to the preservation of trees and In the layout of residential roads one 
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Houses by Booth and Ledeboer with footpath access 


Houses by G. A. Jellicoe 


Houses by H. Kellett Ablett 


object has been kept in mind, and that is 
in all cases to create a pattern that will tie 
each single residence to the whole; in fact 
to make it possible for each resident to 
come out of his house and to have direct 
access to the centre of the neighbourhood 
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without having to make a detour in another 
direction. This sense of relation to the 
neighbourhood centre gives unity to the 
design and direction to the road pattern. 

The architects responsible for private 
enterprise buildings are: The Golden 


Staggered houses by G. A. Jellicoe 


Houses by Clifford Culpin and Part 


Three-storey houses by G. A. Jellicoe 


ner 


Cockerel P.H., N. E. Morley [ZL], Staff 
Architect of Courage & Co. Ltd.; Church, 
Dawe, Carter and Partners [4A]; Methodist 
Church, Houchin, Harrison and Stevens 
[FIL]; George P.H., J. C. F. James [F): 
Garage, W. J. Dacombe and Son [LL]. 
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The Presidential Address at the 


DURING THE FIRST HALF of this century 
architecture has advanced irregularly, 
sometimes quickly, sometimes slowly, 
sometimes standing still or even looking 
backwards. The pioneers of modern archi- 
tecture date of course from the 19th 
century—but they were isolated figures, 
often regarded with curiosity or even 
amusement rather than with respect by 
their contemporaries. But for the past fifty 
years there has been a large and increasing 
mass, passing along this highway, but, as 
I have said, at irregular speed. I suggest 
that we have now reached the great cross- 
roads of the century and the question before 
us is: do we turn to the right, as old- 
fashioned continuers of a bygone tradition: 
do we turn to the left following visionary 
experiments, as we see in some of the 
other arts: or do we go straight ahead as 
an ordered army of technicians forming 
one of the great evolutionary periods of 
our art? 

This is what should be before us, the 
broad highway of ordered advance, the age 
of experiment, the fight for freedom over. 
It is at this moment that I wish to pause— 
not to call a halt—and make a few and 
perhaps somewhat fragmentary comments 
upon this crowd of ideas and realisations 
which is getting into its stride. Two main 
streams may be distinguished, though they 
are not isolated. There is first the advance in 
structural form and method and, second, 
the awakening of social obligations: the 
first shows itself in the technique of build- 
ing, the second in the realm of urbanism, 
These two may appear to be not strictly or 
exactly comparable, but I believe they are 
the two strongest influences at work in our 
profession—the search for perfection in 
building technique and the attempt to find 
the setting for the life of the community. 
Can, I ask, any other art cover such ground 
as lies between these two objectives? 

It is indeed a wide subject and I must 
content myself with some shorthand notes 
which, while they express my firmest 
beliefs, will I hope provoke discussion and 
perhaps passionate disagreement. 

In the subject of construction of build- 
ings, may I be allowed to look back a little 
further along the road of evolution which 
I have described. We have the authority of 
our revered Président d’Honneur' that 
wood construction was the origin of archi- 
tecture and that the requirements of fire- 
proofing produced a system, in a skeleton 
frame, which has run through all the 
periods of architecture. But I think there 
was another stream which already showed 
a divergence in Egyptian and Greek times. 
While both these styles showed their 
reverence for wood—and even based much 
decoration on woodwork copied in stone 
or marble—they also used the solid con- 

1 Auguste Perret 
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Architecture at the Cross-roads 


By Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie, M.A.(L’pool), D.Lit., F.S.A.,M.T.P.I. 
Third Congress, I.U.A., Lisbon, 21 September 1953. 


tinuous wall in contrast to the ‘ossature’ of 
wood. The Romans, further removed from 
primitive wooden construction, evolved 
two forms of walling, monolithic concrete 
and small units of brick (they continued 
primitive megalithic construction where 
they could get the stone, as at Baalbek). 


They made the mistake, however, of facing, 


their noble plain structures with a veneer of 
quasi-structural details, enriched from 
Greek models. The Romanesque and 
Gothic (mediaeval) builders continued the 
Roman tradition of small units of brick and 
stone, but they discarded the Roman veneer 
(but in southern countries did not reject a 
purely decorative ‘cladding’ in marble or 
mosaic). The mediaeval builders used solid 
walls for many buildings such as castles, but 
for their churches they evolved the most 
exciting structural style which the world 
has seen up to quite recent times: the archi- 
tects were asked to make their ceilings fire- 
proof (the stone vault) and provide immense 
windows for the display of stained glass. 
An ossature in stone was the result based 
upon the thrust of the arch, which is really 
the opposite of the theory of the wooden 
beam. In London you can see side by side 
the stone and wood roof construction in 
Westminster Abbey and Westminster Hall 
—two completely opposed forms of con- 
struction—the wood is perhaps the more 
daring! Also, during the middle ages, there 
persisted the primitive wood construction 
of post, beam and panel—it is still to be 
seen frequently in Brittany, Normandy, 
S. Germany and England. 

The Renaissance architect continued the 
Roman (and mediaeval) tradition of solid 
stone-walling and discarded the ecclesias- 
tical equipoise. Construction became inert 
or static. He also, to M. Perret’s horror, 
reverted to the Roman use of added 
decoration, but more unified and bonded 
in with the walling. One might add that he 
became less interested in construction and 
more in pure geometrical form. Again, the 
use of the Module, an inherent subjective 
measurement, was revived. There is no 
copyism of trappings here; and the 
humanist approach based upon the pro- 
portions discoverable in the human figure 
was equally immanent under Leonardo’s 
inspiration. 

When he was not aiming high—as in 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s—he produced a 
simple straightforward architectural treat- 
ment, well-lit and practical, based upon 
simple rules of proportion and ideas of 
symmetry. This, as I shall point out later, 
was his great contribution to social or 
civic design, as distinct from personal 
creation. 

And now, at last, we meet the modern 
period when the principle of the ossature— 
which had never died (bones last a long 
time)—-was seized upon by technicians for, 


among many reasons, economy, quickness 
in construction and safety in greater height. 
The first manifestation was one which was, 
in the eye of the purist, more regrettable 
than anything which the Roman or 
Renaissance architects were guilty of—the 


scraper. Under the stylistic influence of the 
Chicago World’s Fair, a riot of this building 
followed. May I describe it as the last 
flare-up of the reductio ad absurdum of 
historic nostalgia, to be seen in its extreme 
form at Manhattan. Nevertheless, I must 
add that during the period, fine noble works 
of art were produced—the Town Hall of 
Stockholm, and Liverpool Cathedral (still 
unfinished) making the old language live 
afresh; just as there are still poets who can 
write in alexandrines, sculptors who can 
carve a straight human figure and painters 
whose objects can be recognised by a child. 
These can be and are works of art, and 


| 


steel frame, upon which could literally be 
hung the apparent solid walling of the sky- 


perhaps more genuine than the pastiches 
of primitive and savage beauty, which 
pretend to be original. 

But to return to my subject, the discovery ' 
of reinforced concrete was in my view the 
greatest contribution to the advance of 
modern architecture and our Président 
d’Honneur was one of the first to realise 
that this was a re-birth of our oldest form 
of wooden construction—a real evolution— 
and he showed the world how it could be 
handled effectively, simply and beautifully, 
in his many famous buildings. 

I dare not, owing to my ignorance, 
pursue the rapid changes in reinforced 
concrete technique which are opening up 
such possibilities in construction and are 
so influencing design since the discovery 


of the prestressed method. But I would ¥ 


direct your attention to the Einstein 
Tower in comparison with the new light- 
house near Boulogne. In the first, every- 
thing is plastic and might also be termed 
romantic: in the second, there is a return 
to standard blocks or units, resembling 
masonry, tied together with prestressing 
cables placed in grooves, as a parcel is tied * 
up with string. It is amusing to recall that 


Sir Christopher Wren has been criticised ~ 


for tying in the dome of St. Paul’s witha | 


> 


> 


chain set in masonry round its base. © 


Similar hoops are used at regular intervals 
in the Berck lighthouse, designed by MM. 
Freyssinet and Tourry. 

So, perhaps, not quite so rapidly, has the 
science of Town and Country Planning 


advanced. Haussmann’s work in Paris and i 


the Crystal Palace in London—both a 
century old—may seem old-fashioned to- | 
day, but they contained the seeds of our , 


In urbanism two branches of design are 


modern practice. i 


apparent, corresponding to the ossature and 
the wall, the regular and the picturesque; — 
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the former based upon a formal mathe- 
matic conception, the latter upon the 
susceptibility to external and particularly 
naiural and historic influences. The former 
has been in continuous use from Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Med- 
jaeval, Renaissance, 19th century down 
to today when it has been adopted by 
M. Le Corbusier for the main frame of 
Chandigarh, his great new town for 
India. This universal use testifies to its 
validity: but it is liable to abuse, as can 
be seen in its ubiquitous application in 
the 19th century in North America. 
The picturesque is equally old, as may be 
seen on the acropolis at Athens and 
Pergamos, and to many it is the more 
attractive technique, as is strongly ex- 
pressed by Eliel Saarinen in his book The 
City. In England we have always leaned 
towards the picturesque, as is shown by 
our jardin anglais, in which we were 
influenced by the Chinese: our new towns 
are more controlled by topography than 
by theoretically-formed conceptions. The 
‘landscape park’ is the most interesting 
result of the picturesque in modern town 
design. It is well known that Gabriel 
resisted this paradox applied to his Petit 
Trianon: but Marie Antoinette insisted 
on it for her side of the house. Since 
then the Bois de Boulogne has been 
transformed by Alphand, the Bois de la 
Cambre laid out in Brussels; and Olm- 
stead carried the method a stage further at 
Central Park, which occupies a_ hard 
rectangular plot in a gridiron plan, into 
which he introduces an element of real 
landscape magic. A naturalistic setting 
outside the park, sometimes using actual 
features of the site, is now a normal treat- 
ment and can be seen at its best in Stock- 
holm. The picturesque is however liable to 
abuse: we have seen gardens made of large 
rocks torn from mountains and walls of 
rough undressed stone carried through a 
window into a room; and pavements in 
which square flag-stones have been care- 
fully broken up into crazy shapes. 

The green belt round a town is a further 
development of the picturesque: the walled 
city had open country at hand, generally 
protected by a military ordinance which 
forbade building. Vienna, which lost its 
inner ring ‘glacis’ (for which was substi- 
tuted the less adequate Ringstrasse) made 
amends by creating the first green belt— 
the Wald and Wiesen Gurtel. This is a 
conception which we, in Britain, are 
fighting hard to maintain—as indeed to 
preserve belts already dedicated (e.g. The 
London Green Belt). 

The architect working within this frame- 
work of the city, whether on buildings in 
it, the general conception of the plan or its 
relation to its setting in the region, is not 
a free artist. He is, or should be, ‘com- 
mitted’, as M. Sartre expresses it,? to an 
act that leads to a social end. The com- 
munity has a claim on him, no less than 
his individual art: he must be prepared for 
some sort of control in the interest of social 
neighbourliness. He cannot risk the irre- 
sponsibility of the painter or sculptor. 

2 What is Literature? J. P. Sartre. 
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Saarinen is quite definite. He is, as every 
one must be, in favour of the ‘intuitive 
sensing’ of architectural fitness, a condition 
which obtained over long periods in the 
past. ‘As long as such a state of things 
cannot be achieved intuitively from within, 
corresponding legislative measures must be 
imposed from without.’ He goes on to say, 
‘It is sufficient . . . to state the deplorable 
fact that, generally speaking, architectural 
design in our days has very much shown 
signs of non-intuitive insensitiveness of 
form and coherence of forms.’ This was 
written more than ten years ago (1942): 
have we moved along the highway towards 
more intuitive collaboration? 

My French colleagues have an expression, 
slightly contemptuous it is true, for the sort 
of normal street architecture or civic design 
which attains a reasonable level of com- 
petence: ‘pompier’. Might I define this as 
‘pump water’, which flows evenly, clean 
and somewhat flat, as compared with the 
sudden sparkling uprush of the fountain or 
spring, which may wet you if you are not 
careful. The Paris of Haussman produced 
a good version of late Renaissance 
‘pompier’, seen, for example, in the 
Avenue of the Opéra: the Opéra itself is 
clearly an individualistic outburst. Neither 
avenue nor opera may be to our taste 
today, but they are a clear example of 
simplified ordonné approach and elaborate 
uncontrolled climax. There is, as I have sug- 
gested, much of this ‘pompier’ architecture 
in towns of the Renaissance period, early 
and late: the central street of Dubrovnik 
(rebuilt after a fire), and Great Pulteney 
Street, Bath (England), which might be 
called utility Georgian, are typical examples. 
Both are saved from monotony by being 
short and having terminal features; (I have 
no wish to see another Rue Lafayette!) 
High-class ‘pompier’ is what we want for 
utility civic design today: and I suggest 
that the idiom of modern architecture is 
extremely suitable, combined with a greater 
flexibility in bulk grouping based upon the 
principle of ‘plot ratio’, in place of a simple 
height control of facades. 

No artist of genius, of course, welcomes 
restraint—though I am not sure that some 
of the best art has not been produced under 
some form of it—Byzantine mosaic, 
mediaeval stained glass and Quattro-cento 
painting: a thousand years of ecclesiastical 
constraint. Even when theoretically free 
and absolved from tradition, the artist is 
inclined to drop into stereotyped forms of 
expression: these can easily become clichés, 
which are repeated as freely as those of 
past styles. One of the merits of the 
follower of genius is that he will slavishly 
copy a mannerism and so encourage the 
Master to new creative efforts. How 
quickly is a cliché let loose upon the world! 
Perhaps I might stop to explain exactly 
what I mean by an architectural cliché: I 
give the definition of a literary example, 
‘hackneyed phrases which, not being the 
simple or natural way of expressing what 
is to be expressed, have served when first 
used as real improvements . . . but have 
acquired an unfortunate popularity and 
come into general use, even when they are 


not more—but less—suitable to the context 
than plain speech’. The glass or aquarium 
staircase may have been an improvement 
when first used, but it has become a some- 
what wearisome cliché, on innumerable 
blocks of flats. Standardisation is some- 
thing quite different from the cliché, which 
in the first instance may be the offspring 
of genius, only becoming boring when too 
often repeated. The repeated frontages of 
many old towns were examples of good 
standard forms, but the doorways may 
become clichés—something clever, too 
often repeated: the 18th century pilastered 
and pedimented doors have been followed 
in modern architecture by the concrete 
slab with holes in it or the coloured tile 
surround. These are trivial matters and 
the genius cannot be blamed for the 
copyists of his mannerisms. 

But the genius may sometimes drop into 
a standard form himself and repeat: the 
rectangular block with two walls of glass 
and two of unpierced stone, what Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, the poet, has called ‘a honeycomb on 
end’, has been repeated and copied at large: 
it is too big to be a cliché but it reminds 
one of the over-used classical forms with 
the inevitable central pediment and heavy 
cornice and parapet robbing top floor 
rooms of daylight. There is indeed real 
danger that some modern architects, 
through hero-worship, may adopt as a 
standard form something which was 
designed for a special purpose and climate. 
Architecture, at this rate, becomes little 
more than the specification on the plan 
of ‘ten-storey blocks, standard design, 
here.’ 

The question might well be asked by the 
public, ‘Is there any need for an architect 
at all?’ Might we not return to the pattern- 
book of the 18th century, from which a 
gentleman’s residence or a workman’s 
cottage could be chosen, ready for erection. 
Or may the modern architect be in danger 
of dropping into standard pompier, for 
which merely competence is sufficient, 
instead of producing the creation of 
individual genius? Is M. le Corbusier to 
be the father of the pompier of the future ? 

It is to be hoped also that modern 
architecture will not revert to what has 
often been charged as a fault of Renais- 
sance design—the adoption of a pre-con- 
ceived shape, a standard form into which 
the working arrangements must be fitted 
as best they can. I am told, though I can 
scarcely believe it, that the designer of a 
great recent building clapped a dome on 
the roof because he felt that his silhouette 
needed a bulge at that point. 

Architecture is more serious than this! 


High is our calling, Friend—Creative Art, 


Demands the service of a mind and 
heart. ... 


Higher, indeed, than science or engineer- 
ing. For science merely attempts to discover 
something that is already there, and 
engineering only seeks to control our 
existing environment by material con- 
venience, by means which quickly get out 
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of date. There is, of course, much pioneer- 
ing merit in engineering works. The 
Cloaca Maxima was one of the wonders of 
the Roman world and we are always most 
indebted for the latest and most efficient 
method of the disposal of sewage; but when 
the method is superseded, the old sewage 
works have an archaeological value only: 
we don’t visit them to admire their bygone 
efficiency. But an old castle, no longer of 
any military value, is just as alive as a work 
of art. Engineering does indeed at times 
have permanent value, for example the 
water tanks of Ceylon (300 B.c.), Roman 
roads and bridges. On the other hand, 
dynamic engineering quickly becomes de- 
modé. The earliest locomotives and the 
primitive motor-cars are chiefly comic, 
more quickly out of date than a horse- 
drawn coach. At the recent Coronation of 
our Queen, several peers were allowed to 
use their horse-drawn coaches in the 
procession; no one came in an antiquated 
motor-car. The horse as a means of 
propulsion is a work of nature, and it 
might be argued that there was real artistry 
in the design of the coach. 

The analogy between a motor-car and a 
building is absurd: the shape of a car 


bears no (or next to no) relation to its 
function: in spite of the shortage of car- 
park space, car fashion will blow up the 
body like a balloon of thin steel or make 
the back indistinguishable from the front. 

Architects are often told that they make 
their buildings last too long: but the 
motor-car aims at ‘artificial obsolescence, 
stimulated by unnecessary—though profit- 
able—novelty re-designing’ (Mumford). 
The aeroplane has so far escaped this 
ephemeral fashion design—this will perhaps 
come when flying is as personal as 
motoring. 

Pioneering is equally a merit in archi- 
tecture, particularly on its constructional 
side. But it is always necessary to dis- 
tinguish between a pioneering contribution, 
however meritorious, and a work of art, 
however self-centred. A man may be a 
great pioneer but a mediocre artist. Bach’s 
son may have been a greater pioneer than 
his father: the world holds Sebastian as 
one of its divine creators; but only the 
student of music recognises Emanuel’s 
contribution to sonata form, which was 
soon eclipsed by Haydn and Mozart, both 
equally great as pioneers and artists. 

The progress of architecture, during the 


remaining years of this century, depends 
then on a number of great artists. For do 
not misunderstand me—I have not been 
asking the schools for a supply of pompiers 
(but with so much normal social building 
to be done we must have sufficient com- 
petent architects, and I am convinced that 
we can get them by means of sound edu- 
cation.) But can you produce a great artist 
by education? Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright 
would say ‘No’—indeed, I have heard him 
—and he should know, for it is impossible 
to say whether he is greatest as an artist or 
as a pioneer. But every one has his limita- 
tions and I cannot quite see Mr. Frank 
Lloyd Wright doing pompier work. 

So we can only hope for a succession of 
great artists to carry forward our archi- 
tectural progression. And finally, so that 
Our younger members may not be too 
optimistic, let us remember that the 
creative artistic faculty of man does not 
increase; like the powers of Nature, it is 
fixed and unaffected by adventitious 
circumstances. It is impossible to detect 
any artistic advance in the 3,000 years 
since Homer wrote, or the cave at Lascaux 
in the Dordogne was painted 20,000 
years ago. 


The Work of R.I.B.A. Committees 


No. 2. The Competitions Committee 


THE ARCHITECTURAL competition system, 
like a city state within whose walls all men 
are free, must be treasured as a unique 
institution which can supply the archi- 
tectural world with refreshment and in- 
spiration. Fittingly enough, those walls are 
no natural ramparts, but man-made—even 
architect-designed. 

In this country the R.I.B.A. has been 
for many years the chief architect-engineer 
of the defences of architectural competi- 
tion, and at the same time the presiding 
influence in its government. 

The Institute carries on this work 
through the Competitions Committee, a 
body of sixteen members who serve at the 
invitation of the Council of the Institute, 
and who are appointed from year to year. 

The Committee has one member who is 
there as representative of the Salaried and 
Official Architects’ Committee of the 
Institute (Mr. Colin St. C. Oakes) and for 
the remainder is mainly composed of 
architects in private practice, with a strong 
and essential emphasis on the experienced 
architect-competitor, among whom the 
Chairman, Mr. Julian Leathart, and Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. Verner O. Rees, may be 
mentioned on account of their office 
without discourtesy to others. 

Architectural competitions are not so 
frequent that a comprehensive experience 
of their direction can be built up in a short 
time, so that continuity is of rather special 
importance in this committee. It has been 
achieved by the long and loyal service of 
its senior members, and the gap of 1939-45 
has been successfully bridged. 
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Each meeting is attended by the Secre- 
tary of the Institute, and the agenda will 
normally give an opportunity to review 
every competition which is in progress, or 
which is in preparation or in the even 
earlier stage of merely being contemplated 
by a promoter, as an alternative to the 
other methods of selecting an architect. 

The Competitions Committee has no 
hand in the appointment of competition 
assessors (it is the President who advises 
on or approves such appointments) and it 
takes no direct part in the framing of 
conditions for any particular competition, 
for that is a function of the Assessor. But 
where there are special problems in the 
conduct of a competition, as distinct from 
purely architectural problems, the Assessor 
may find it necessary to consult the 
R.I.B.A. for an interpretation of the 
competition regulations, or he may seek 
authority to modify these regulations to 
suit the particular circumstances. He will 
in any case submit the draft conditions 
of his competition to the Institute for 
approval. 

Matters so arising are the raw material 
of discussion in the Committee. Like all 
good policies, the policy of the Institute on 
competitions seeks to promote two con- 
flicting ends at the same time. The archi- 
tectural competition must be made as fair 
and satisfying as possible to the com- 
petitors, the sum total of whose effort is 
perhaps little appreciated by most pro- 
moters; hence the quest for adequate 
premiums for those who are successful, 
and for proper exhibition in public of all 


the entries. Hence also the rule, which may 
seem stern to a promoting body, that the 
author of the design placed first by the 
Assessor shall be employed to carry out 
the work, and the premiums paid in 
accordance with his award—a necessary 
but drastic reversal of the general principle 
that he who pays the piper calls the tune; 
or in contemporary terms, that he who is 
the sponsor chooses the programme. Yet 
the promoter’s point of view is at least of 
equal importance. Many as are the 
advantages to him of the competition 
method, he must inevitably face greater 
preliminary expense and delay, compared 
with the direct appointment of an architect. 

It is the Committee’s task to hold these 
two points of view always in balance, and 
when necessary to make recommendations 
to the Council for modification of the 
competition Regulations, or revision of the 
Model Conditions or the ‘Directions for 
Assessors’. 

Not all the Committee’s deliberations 
are concerned with work at home, though 
it is their wish to see the competition 
system once again in more frequent use 
here. In the past twelve months some 
twenty competitions, large and small, have 
figured in the minutes, of which only eight 
were located in Great Britain. Of the others 
one is in Eire and the majority within the 
province of one or other of the overseas 
societies allied to the R.I.B.A. Two are 
international competitions and fall within 
the field of the International Union of 
Architects. 

Here, in the organisation and conduct of 
big international architectural and town 
planning competitions, new international 
regulations are being framed, through the 
agency of the U.N.E.S.C.O., and the 
R.I.B.A. is taking its part with its own 
competition experience to guide it. 
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The Building 
Exhibition 1953 


Part I 
At Olympia, 
18 November to 2 December 


The Exhibition in General. The Silver 

Jubilee Building Exhibition appears to have 
justified itself by being the largest and best 
attended yet held, the numbers being twenty 
per cent up on the previous record. Most 
exhibitors also seem to have been well 
satisfied with the volume of enquiries and 
there was a general feeling of optimism. 
The smog of frustration which has hung 
round earlier post-war exhibitions, in 
common with most building industry 
activities, was noticeably clearer. One heard 
less about shortages, restrictions and 
delayed deliveries ; substitutes were in some- 
what less evidence. Such recent events as 
the freeing of softwood from control and the 
reduced price of copper have not been with- 
out influence in the general feeling that the in- 
dustry is becoming more normal once again. 

The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, in opening the exhibition, 
sounded a note of progress. Congratulating 
the industry on having raised the output 
of houses by 50 per cent in two years, he 
said that cement production had gone up 
by 13 per cent and brick making by 20 per 
cent. He had ‘a sense of confidence’ in the 
forthcoming year and he was therefore 
tackling the problems of old houses and 
slum clearance. The Minister’s optimism 
seemed to epitomise the general atmosphere 
of the exhibition. 

This Jubilee exhibition was without 
question the best looking that anyone can 
remember. Most exhibitors now realise that 
if they are to attract the attention of 
architects, their stands should be well 
designed. In earlier years those stands which 
were designed by architects or other pro- 
fessional exhibition designers tended to 
stand @ut in the view one gets from the 
gallery of the main hall. This year the same 
view revealed a general uniformity of 
pleasing stands, though in some the display 
technique tended rather to overshadow the 
goods displayed. 

We expect that most architects who were 
able to do so visited the exhibition, so we 
refrain from giving any general account of 
familiar products though, in doing so, we 
inevitably fail to mention many of the old- 
established firms whose products are the 
current stuff of building. Instead, in the 
notes which follow, we are describing those 
new and progressive items which we were 
able to discover and which a casual visitor 
may have missed. 

On behalf of members we wish to ex- 
press thanks to Mrs. M. A. Montgomery 
for once again placing the R.I.B.A. Club 
at our disposal and for providing a tea 
service. It is hardly necessary to say that 
these facilities were much appreciated by 
all who used them. The exhibition was 
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large and for some reason Olympia is a 
tiring place, so that the club was a most 
welcome haven to those whose legs and feet 
felt the strain or who did not feel equal to 
coping with the crowds at the public 
refreshment bars. 


Displays by Government Departments. The 
various Ministries which are concerned 
with building have long ago abandoned 
the attempt to present at the Building 
Exhibition a comprehensive survey of their 
activities. Instead they pick out a few 
salient matters which they think should be 
brought to the notice of architects and the 
industry—matters on which there is some 
laxity or ignorance but which, if more 
generally understood, would contribute to 
efficiency. 

The Ministry of Works’ exhibits con- 
centrated on improving productivity in the 
industry. To this end they covered the need 
for full advance information by the build- 
ing owner, close collaboration between 
architect, consultants, contractor and sub- 
contractors all through the job, better job 
organisation by the contractor, proper use 
of machines and detailed programming and 
progressing; the architect, they say, should 
know more about and help the contractor’s 
site organisation problems. 

Their new programme of slum clearance 
and the improvement of obsolescent houses 
were the subjects of the display of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. ‘New Life for our Towns’ was the 
governing slogan. Various ways of develop- 
ing and improving residential areas of 
different densities and types of dwelling 
were shown. The types of property suitable 
for improvement or conversion were 
illustrated, together with the kind of work 
which would rank for an improvement 
grant under the Housing Act 1949. This is 
clearly a subject on which the architectural 
profession will have to renew its prewar 
studies, specially that part which concerns 
the unspectacular task of improving old 
properties. 

The principal items in their multifarious 
activities which the Building Research 
Station picked out for display were, first, 
methods of constructing domestic chimneys 
to overcome the bad effects of condensate 
from flue gases, a problem which follows 
inevitably from the increased use of more 
efficient appliances. Then, an interesting 
exhibit showed the result of the Station’s 
research into the problem of making bricks 
from some of the two million tons of 
pulverised fuel ash produced each year by 
power stations throughout the country. 
Bricks made with coal measure shale and 
40 per cent of pulverised fuel ash gave 
encouraging results, but as the aim is to 
use as high a percentage of ash as possible, 
especially in districts where the power 
station is not situated near suitable clay 
fields, tests were made with Etruria marl 
and 85 per cent ash, and satisfactory bricks 
resulted. Sample bricks made with different 
mixes were on view. 

Another exhibit on the B.R.S. stand was 
a portable dampness meter they have 
developed and which is now being made 


The stand of the Carter Group of Companies, 
the work of a group of artists, illustrated the 
decorative possibilities of ceramics 


commercially. It consists of a disc about 
6 in. in diameter containing a graduated arc 
and pointer needle for reading the relative 
humidity of the material against which the 
instrument is placed. The arc is coloured 
green for R.H. readings up to 70, yellow 
for readings 70-90, and red for 90-100. 
With this instrument it is possible to 
determine whether or not walls and floors 
are dry enough for the finish to be applied. 
In the case of floors the finish can be applied 
with reasonable safety if the reading is not 
more than 80, and for walls no special 
precautions need be taken if readings are 
below 70. 

The Joint Fire Research Organisation 
illustrated their recent work on the fire 
resistance of prestressed concrete and no- 
fines concrete, on both of which materials 
they can now make fairly definite pro- 
nouncements. They also gave some par- 
ticulars of their present extensive study of 
the ways in which fire spreads through 
buildings and had on show their new 
small-scale apparatus for determining sur- 
face spread of flame in lining materials. 


Ardux Floor Tiles. For nearly 20 years 
Messrs. Aero Research Ltd. have carried 
out research into plastic materials and 
synthetic resin adhesives for structural use 
in aircraft, and the knowledge thus gained 
has been turned to the introduction of a new 
flooring material, made in ‘tiles’ 9 in. by 
9 in. by ¢ in. thick, called Ardux Tiles. 
The surface is a hardwood veneer adhering 
to a resin-bonded sand base which is 
stable and inert, and as in an area of 
9 in. by 9 in. any movement of the wood 
surface due to change of moisture content 
would be negligible the tiles are suitable for 
laying over sub-floor heating or in the 
vicinity of electric fires or radiators. The 
bonding resins used guard the tiles against 
the effects of damp and rising moisture. 
The tiles are also proof against dry rot, 
mould and similar troubles. 
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The ‘Malta’ metal window with metal shutters 
by Henry Hope & Sons Ltd. 


A Metal Window for Tropical Climates. 
Windows in tropical sub-tropical 
climates need louvred shutters. Wooden 
shutters and their fixings require a lot of 
fiddling detailing by architects and con- 
sideration of their relation to the window. 
Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons have pro- 
duced a combined metal window and 
shutter unit which goes into place all com- 
plete. There are two types, with and without 
centre mullion. Both types have inward 
opening casements with a fixed sub-light 
at the sill to avoid knocking off the window 
board those objects which people will insist 
on putting there. The casements are hung 
on friction hinges which hold the casement 
firmly open in any position, no stay being 
necessary. The shutters are fitted with a 
sliding bolt which locks them firmly when 
either open or shut, so that it is not neces- 
sary to lean out of the window to fasten 
them open. Both windows and shutters are 
of steel protected against corrosion by hot 
dip galvanising. Alternatively the louvres 
may be of aluminium. Messrs. Henry 
Hope and Sons call it the Malta window. 
Among the many other things also 
shown on their stand was a design of 
large window for schools which Messrs. 
Hope call ‘curtain wall fenestration’. This 
consists of a steel frame which takes weight 
and wind loads over which are fixed, both 
inside and outside, aluminium cover strips 
and beading to hold the glass. Nowhere is 
the steel frame exposed. The opening case- 
ments are hot dip galvanised for economy 
and it is thought that architects will like 
to have these picked out in bright colours. 


Metal Angle Bead. Protection of that 
vulnerable part of a building, the plaster 
external angle, can be simplified by using 
an Expamet expanded metal angle bead. 
This is a small metal bead with expanded 
metal wings which are embedded in the 
full thickness of the plaster on each side of 
the arris. The bead not only does away with 
the need for a special plaster for angles but 
also acts as a straight edge and guide for 
ruling off the plaster. The Expanded Metal 
Company, Ltd., Burwood House, Caxton 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Ventilators. Colt Ventilation Ltd. seem to 
have something new at every Building 
Exhibition. This year is no exception. 
Their clear-opening ventilator is a unit 
specially designed for hot industries and 
consists of a series of hinged connected 
louvres in a frame which is the exact size 
of a patent glazing unit. A lever at ground 
level opens the louvres and the units can 
be worked singly or motor controlled in 
batteries. Being designed to exclude sun, 
they can be fixed on the south slopes of 
roofs as well as on the north, so that the 
building can be ‘opened up’ on hot days. 
When closed they are completely rain- 
excluding and self-draining. Being shallow 
they lie close to the roof or wall surface. 
The whole construction is of hardened 
aluminium alloy and therefore free from 
maintenance and the louvre bearings 
cannot rust up. 

Somewhat similar is the P.R. ventilator 
usable on pitched roofs. It also consists of 
a series of louvres but is shaped to be rain 
excluding. It can be hand operated, but a 
most interesting feature is automatic 
control by a non-electric thermostat. The 
thermostat forms part of the ventilator unit 
which it opens as soon as an excess of heat 
occurs immediately below. Thus it is free 
from accidental operation by draughts 
when doors are opened, as thermostats 
fixed near floor level are liable to be; also it 
needs no wiring. 

Colt inflow units are powered ventilators 
operating through wall or roof and con- 
sisting of standard parts which can be 
assembled in several ways. These parts are 
the inlet, variable-speed reversible fan, 
heater, filter, outlet, recirculation damper 
and trunking lengths. There are three 
features of this unit which will appeal to 
the ingenious-minded. The roof inlet is 
designed so that it can be fitted to any pitch 
of roof; the recirculation damper can take 
air wholly or partly from inside or outside 
by a simple hand adjustment; the outlet is 
fitted with a ‘variable air projector’ which 
consists of a grid of plastic louvres all of 
which can be separately adjusted by hand 
to deflect streams of air in three or four 
directions. 


Ring Main Fuses. Messrs. Ediswan dis- 
played a Clix ring main fused plug em- 
bodying a simple method of renewing the 
cartridge fuse. In the back of the plug is a 
balloon-shaped aperture in which is a 
circular revolving plug. A quarter turn of 
this plug releases the fuse which can then 
fall out of the U-shaped bottom of the 
aperture. A new fuse is inserted, the plug 
is given a quarter-turn in the opposite 
direction and the fuse is swung into hidden 
contact with springs which press it against 
the appropriate terminals. Nothing could 
be simpler. 

There was also on exhibition a similarly- 
fused adaptor plug taking the usual ring 
main plug; this is intended for installations 
where provision of outlet sockets is 
insufficient for the needs of the user. The 
Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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The Eagle Boiler Flue Set. These sets can i es 
be fixed in a fireplace opening inde- 
pendently of the inset fire, which can be a 
of various appropriate types. Each set is fect 
complete with boiler, firebrick base, side, bbe 
bricks and sliding damper and frame. The Tbs ‘ 
No. 4 set is designed to give space heating 2 
up to 1,500 cu. ft. with a maximum boiler 
output of 15,000 B.Th.U. per hour. The 
No. 3 set also gives space heating up to 
1,500 cu. ft., but the maximum boiler 
output is 10,000 B.Th.U. per hour. Clean- 
ing the flue is easy because the inclined 
plate above the boiler can be taken off and 
so gives access to the flue. Messrs. Radia- 
tion Ltd., Radiation House, Stratford show 
Place, London, W.1. 


The Frenger Ceiling. A ceiling which is a 
radiant panel heating unit, is a sound- 
absorbing surface and is removable in units he: 
for access to sub-floor services, looks like 
having a wide field of use in commercial 
buildings. Indeed Frenger ceilings are being 
installed in the new control building at 
London Airport, now being built to the 
designs of Mr. Frederick Gibberd [F]. The 
ceiling consists of 2 ft. square perforated 
panels of aluminium. Water-carrying steel 
tubes of 4 in. diameter are suspended by 
adjustable hangers and the ends of the, 
aluminium panels clip over the pipes, being 
easily put up and as easily taken down. 
Insulating quilting is laid over the pipes 
and panels and thus upward heat trans- . 
mission is lessened and good acoustic 
effects are obtained. The high thermal 
conductivity of aluminium ensures rapid 
transmission of heat or cold from the water 9%!" 
flowing through the pipes. In one instal- M&S‘ 
lation the weight of the ceiling, including (Lon 
panels, pipe, water, insulating materials Holb 
and clips is given as being about 34 Ib. per 
square foot. The system has the great 
advantage that in buildings which have may 
complicated services, like London Airport heati 
control tower, alterations of these services jexper 
can be made with the minimum of fina 
disturbance. The designer is a Norwegian, Fuel 
Otto Frenger. uth 
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Fural roofing 


Fural Roofing. An ingenious form of clip- 
on roofing sheeting, invented by a Swiss 
architect and now being produced in this 
country, was on show for the first time. 
It is called Fural and is made of aluminium 
manganese alloy manufactured in rolls up 
to 90 ft. long and 27 in. overall width, the 
effective width being 24 in. The rolls are 
ribbed transversely at 6-in. centres with 
ribs of dovetailed section. In the case of a 
normal timber roof, battens are laid across 
the rafters at 2-ft. centres; along the upper 
edge of the battens aluminium alloy 
retaining strips are nailed and these have 
projections shaped to fit into the dovetail 
ribs of the roll of roofing material. The roll 
is then gradually unrolled and the ribs are 
pressed into position over the projections on 
the retaining strip, allowing a 3-in. overlap 
above each batten. The next roll up the 
roof is then similarly pressed over the ribs 
of the lower roll previously laid, and in the 
upper 3 in. of each roll the ribs are nar- 
rowed slightly to accommodate the overlap. 
When laid the sweep of the decking between 
the ribs does not quite touch the corre- 
sponding sweep of the retaining strip, so 
that any expansion or wind suction has the 
effect of tightening the ribs against the 
sloping sides of the retaining strip pro- 
jections. Thus the decking can be laid 
without any nail or screw holes. As an air 
space below the decking is required to 
prevent condensation, counter-battening 
will be necessary in forms of roofing 
structures other than open rafters. 

Ridges, verges and flashings may be con- 


® structed and these are kept in place by 


narrow fixing strips which clip over the 
decking ribs. The decking may be laid on 
roofs with a minimum slope of 6 degrees, 
or it can be used as wall cladding. Licensees, 
Messrs. S. W. Ronald and Company 
(London) Ltd., Bank Chambers, 329 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


great The Heat Pump. Some idea of what we 


have May expect in a few years in domestic 
irport heating and cooling from this _ still- 
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xperimental piece of apparatus was shown 
na combined display by the Ministry of 
uel and Power, the British Electricity 
uthority, The British Electrical and Allied 
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ISOMETRIC VIEW (External, 
Showing louvres closed.) 


The Colt clear-opening ventilator 


Industries Research Association, The South 
Western Electricity Board and Messrs. 
Matthew Hall and Co. Ltd. 

The outstanding fact about it seems to 
be that space heating and hot water supply 
can be obtained with a much lower fuel 
consumption than with normal methods. 
The experimental unit in the Royal Festival 
Hall has proved its ability to provide space 
heating at a fraction of the fuel cost which 
would otherwise be incurred; it is also 
used for cooling the Hall in summer. 

In principle the heat pump takes un- 
wanted heat out of the surroundings and 
adds it to the hot air or water required. A 
large-sized domestic-type model on the 
stand showed heat being taken from a 
larder and put into the hot water system. 

An experimental unit installed by the 
Chief Engineer of the South Western 
Electricity Board in the house of one of his 
staff maintains the larder at 40° and 
provides 50 gallons of hot water per day. 
The electricity consumption is three to four 
units per day and the load is 350 watts. It 
is not claimed that this will meet all hot 
water demand and an immersion heater 
may be necessary for boosting, but clearly 
there is a saving in electricity consumption 
as against a 2,000 watt immersion heater as 
the sole source of water heating, and a cool 
larder is thrown in. 

At present there are about 2,000 heat 
pumps being used in the U.S. for space 
heating and air conditioning of houses. We 
have not the need for house cooling in this 
country (specially at Coronation times!) 
that the Americans have and it seems 
possible that domestic use in Britain will 
be restricted—at least at first—to larder 
cooling and water heating. The next 
Exhibition in two years’ time is likely to 
see heat pump domestic plants in full 
commercial production. This seems to be 
just round the corner. A very tentative 
figure of £150 per domestic plant was 
mentioned and the point added that this 
was Offset by a low current consumption. 


Voriable Air 
Projector. 
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The Colt inflow unit ventilator 


Phomene Mortar Plasticiser. The well- 
known advantage of air entrainment in 
concrete has led the Pyrene Company to 
investigate the possibility of using the same 
technique in the case of mortars, and the 
Phomene mortar plasticiser is the result. 
The addition of this foaming material to 
cement enables mixes of 1 cement to 6 sand 
to be used and still give that workably ‘fat’ 
mortar which is normally obtained by 
making a stronger mix than the work really 
needs. Shrinkage of a lean mix is less than 
that of a strong one and this of course 
reduces the risk of cracking. This is of par- 
ticular importance in rendering, and the 
modern tendency is to get away from rich, 
dense mixtures in favour of more porous 
renderings, an apparently paradoxical idea 
that is in fact proved true by extensive 
observations of practical work. 

The Phomene light concrete process can 
be used for a variety of precast and in situ 
purposes, such as building blocks and 
insulating roofing based on cement or 
mixtures of sand and cement, and densities 
of 20 Ib. per cu. ft. up to 100 Ib. can be 
obtained at will by suitable adjustment of 
the respective proportions of the in- 
gredients. The Pyrene Company, Ltd., 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


Cascalite. This is a translucent material 
made with polyester resins and glass fibres 
in corrugated form to fit in with other 
corrugated roofing materials; its materials 
and construction enable it to resist impact 
blows and the corrosive action of the fumes 
frequently met with in industry. It will 
span 5 ft. between purlins without extra 
framing, and can be had untinted or in 
pastel shades of light ivory, skylight green, 
or sunlight yellow. It weighs about 8 oz. 
per sq. ft. and can be sawn, screwed or 
nailed. Compared with glass its visible light 
transmission ranges from 68 to 80 per cent 
according to the tint. Standard lengths of 
sheet run from 4 ft. to 8 ft., and overall 
widths from 26 in. to 42 in. according to 
the type of corrugation. A direct flame 
will ignite it, but it burns slowly and 
does not melt or drop in globules as the 
reinforcing material is non-inflammable. 
Messrs. Cascelloid Ltd., Abbey Lane, 
Leicester. 
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Messrs. Radiation’s Parkray fire 


The Parkray Fire. This is a fire designed to 
reduce the fuel inefficiency of the usual 
open fire. It is a free-standing self-contained 
model that will fit into most existing fire- 
place openings or into a tiled recess. An 
adjustable restrictor in the soffit plate 
controls the rate of mixture of air with the 
flue gases. As the appliance is free-standing, 
air is warmed by the back and sides and is 
convected into the room. There is a built-in 
gas burner for lighting the fire, and an 
extension plate is available which can be 
attached to the fire to give overnight 
burning. Recommended fuels are coke, 
1-2 in., household coal, 1-3 in., and the 
usual sizes of manufactured fuels. Messrs. 
Radiation Ltd., Radiation House, Stratford 
Place, London, W.1. 


Celotex Highlight Finish. The Celotex stand 
showed a portion of a ceiling incorporating 
the Highlight finish that is now obtainable 
on Celotex insulation boards. It is a smooth, 
white finish that is applied in the factory to 
the boards, which can therefore be put up 
as delivered without need for further 
decoration; nevertheless the boards can 
be painted or distempered without the need 
for sizing or distempering. 

Also on display was the Celotex fire 
resistant board made, as are all Celotex 
boards, from tough sugar cane fibres, but 


‘in this case the board is given a fire resistant 


surface in which asbestos plays its well- 
known part in preventing the spread of fire. 
The board has been rated Class 1 in the 
spread-of-flame test. It is made in lengths 
of 6, 7 and 8 ft., 2 ft. in width and 4 in. 
thick. Messrs. Celotex Ltd., North Circular 
Road, Stonebridge Park, London, N.W.10. 


Murals. Illustrations of modern buildings, 
especially those devoted to refreshment and 
recreation, show that murals are being 
increasingly used and this tendency may 
well be extended. The firm of Kemeny had 
on their stand some sketches picked from 
their stock which gave an indication of the 
possibilities of contemporary mural art, 
and this the firm did with the idea of 
bringing together the contemporary patron 
and the contemporary artist, and as they 
are in contact with many artists they can 
provide an appropriate design for any 
particular subject. They can arrange for 
pre-made murals as well as for those to be 
painted direct on the walls. Kemeny, 
Cardinal House, 39-40 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 
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The Finch fire unit 


The Finch Fire Unit. The success of Messrs. 
Finch’s chimney throat unit, introduced 
some two years ago, has led the firm to 
undertake further research to improve the 
efficiency of the open fire which is such a 
favourite with the British public, and they 
have now produced their fire unit. This is 
a complete unit ready for insertion into a 
brick fireplace opening 22} in. wide by 
134 in. deep. To avoid heat losses from the 
fire to the surrounding brickwork and 
hearth foundations the refractory concrete 
fireback and back hearth slab are insulated 
with a vermiculite concrete backing, so 
that the fireback becomes a reflector instead 
of an absorber of heat. 

An adjustable throat regulator enables 
the volume of air passing up the flue to be 
restricted and the amount of ventilation in 
the room is thereby controlled. It has been 
calculated that in a normal room with an 
ordinary fire having an unrestricted throat 
the rate of air change is of the order of 
6,000 to 8,000 cu. ft. per hour, and it is 
claimed that the new fire unit reduces this 
rate by about half. In addition, the metal 
front of the unit incorporates vertical air 
ducts at each side and a horizontal air 
chamber across the top of the fire opening, 
air intake slots being at hearth level. This 
arrangement allows air in the horizontal 
chamber to be heated by the hot gases at 
the top of the fire and passed into the room 
through a delivery slot at the top of the 
front of the unit. A special heat-resisting 
concrete lintel with a square flue opening 
enables the flue to be built directly off it. 
The design of the unit should give maxi- 
mum heat with the minimum use of fuel. 
Messrs. B. Finch and Company, Ltd., 
Belvedere Works, Barkingside, Essex. 


The Watts Automatic Boiler. In_ this 
appliance fuel is not thrown directly on 
the fire but is put into a hopper with a 
sloping base in which is an opening leading 
to a fuel feed tube which can be raised or 
lowered to give an angle-of-repose fuel 
pyramid of varying extent. A small dome- 
shaped additional boiler is set in the fire- 
box and an air-tube passes through it to a 
secondary air ring just above the level of 
the fuel; this arrangement allows pre- 
warmed air to mix with the gases rising 
from the fire-bed and assist in combustion. 
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The output of heat is determined by a resu 
thermostat, and when the water falls below silk’ 
the required temperature an electric blower may 
fan comes into operation and forces air whe 
into the fire to liven it; when the tempera- cleat 
ture rises sufficiently the blower cuts out 
and a natural draught enters between the” of a 
stationary blades, allowing the fire to Icom 
slumber without going out. and 

There are four models of the boiler with} glass 
respective output ratings of 60,000, 80,000, that 
125,000 and 170,000 B.Th.U. The finish field 
is stove enamel in various colours. The 
recommended fuel is anthracite grains. 
Watts (Factors) Ltd., Lydney Industrial’ “se 
Estate, Lydney, Gloucestershire. 


Levelling by Water. The natural law that be 
water finds its own level is made use of by 7/8 
the Aqualev, which comprises two 9-in. 
transparent indicator tubes joined by a long 
length of tubing filled with liquid, but each @ 
indicator tube has a screw-type airvent cap 
so that when the cap is screwed down the 
airvent is covered and the liquid cannot 
escape, and so the appliance is alway 
ready for use. Attachments called Aqua 
rules can be obtained; these are 12 in. lon 
metal plates graduated in inches and six 
teenths, made to clip on the indicator tubes. , 
Placed on the floor, or up against a ceiling _— 
or suspended work, these plates enable fo 
level points to be determined which could 
not be read without them. The flexible tulx, 
allows levelling points to be marked when 
obstructions on the site would prevent the 
use of a dumpy level. Messrs. Austin and 
Trimingham, 58 Warwick Gardens, Lon 
don, W.14. 


extel 


Prestressed Concrete. The Prestressed Cor 
crete Development Group of the Cemet! 
and Concrete Association had an extensiv 
display of post-tensioning methods ané 
precast prestressed products. steel 
demonstrations with full-size models wer 

given of post-tensioning by the Freyssin¢, & C 
Magnel-Blaton and Lee-McCall systems” ~ 
Various prestressed precast products wet Anti 
displayed, for use in roofing, flooringgaimi 


beams, columns, piles and fence posts. hov 
attendances at the demonstrations sho g. 
the interest that prestressing arouses. 0 1 
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Glass. The well-designed stand of Pilking- 
ton Bros. Ltd. contained its usual array of 


qu interesting varieties and uses of glass. If 
ve one approached the stand from the correct 
ER side, a pair of frameless Armourplate doors, 
ER fxed in a similar glass surround, opened 
s without apparent human aid, but in fact 
L by the interruption of a ray; they also 
D closed automatically behind one. The 
E ‘patch fitting’ top hinges of these doors were 
Bets of neat design held in the glass surround. 


A w.c. screen of a single sheet of Vitro- 
- lite was shown. This is only 1} in. thick 
plus } in. each side for the frame, a con- 


SLOT struction which allows some saving of 
pre- overall length in a row of closets. The 
a colours were black and pale blue. 


Among the many types of obscured 
: glass we observed one which was smooth 
on both sides. This consists of two sheets 
of ‘Borealis’ glass with the pyramidal 
, dotted faces interlocked together. The 
ed by a resulting obscuration had a pleasant ‘shot 
ls below silk’ effect and it is thought that this glass 
> blower may be useful in such places as hospitals 
rces air where both obscuration and _ surface 
empera- cleanliness are necessary. 
cuts out. The 3 ft. wide bowl of a fountain made 
een the’ of a piece of thick rough glass, a glass 
fire to framing for training indoor climbing plants, 
and painted and fired colours in toughened 
iler with} glass were three examples which revealed 
, 80,000, that there is still plenty to discover in the 
ie finish field of decorative use of glass. 
irs. The 
grains 
idustri 


Square Hole Digging. Two tools displayed 
; at the exhibition simplify the job of digging 
‘holes for square concrete posts or piles, or 
excavating for fence posts and the like; 
they are the Multipick and the Square Hole 
Digger. The Multipick is a steel tube with 
interchangeable ends to suit the soil con- 
ditions and it contains a steel ram which 
can be used to give a 14 lb. hammer blow to 
break up stones, concrete or rock, or it can 
be used for tamping. When sufficient soil 
has been loosened the digger is placed in 
| position; this is a square-ended tube with 
4 Aqua ‘Wo hinged plates at the bottom which can 

dt be made to close by means of levers and so 
and six. oMtain the loosened soil; the tool is then 
or tube withdrawn, the blades are opened and the 
a ceiling spoil is released. For a 6-in. square hole 
. oe the digger can be operated by one man, but 
obs cou for 12-in. and 18-in. square holes a two- 
ible tube ™" ratcheted model is used. The 6-in. 
od wits model digs a hole 2 ft. 6 in. deep, or 5 ft. 
| with extension pieces; the 12-in. and 18-in. 
models go down 3 ft. 6 in. or 12 ft. with 
extensions. 

With these tools square holes can be dug 
without removal of unnecessary soil, as 
od Col would be the case if dug by pick and 

shovel; there is no waste of concrete as the 
hole is kept to the required size all the way 
ois on down, and the amount of soil removed is 
Freq ert Seduced to the minimum. In loose soil, 
ve were Stel square shuttering units can be driven 
reyssineoown using the Multipick. S. Guiterman 


systems & Co. Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W.1, 


icts we’ Anti-Condensation. The many techniques 
flooringaiming at the reduction of condensation 
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a long 
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ysts. how what a nuisance it can be in a build- 
s sho g. Several anti-condensation treatments 
es. © not try to prevent condensation but 
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merely to absorb it so that it does not drip. 
Seculate is a product which, to quote the 
manufacturers, ‘differs fundamentally from 
previously available anti-condensation 
paints in that it does not act by absorbing 
moisture but sets up a barrier between the 
atmosphere and the surface on which 
Seculate is applied. Here, indeed, is a 
minor miracle—moisture will not settle on 
Seculate’. In proof of this a number of 
identical copper canisters were exhibited 
on the stand, were coated on the outside 
with various ordinary and anti-condensa- 
tion paints, including Seculate, and were 
filled with ice and water. Any moisture 
collecting on the outside of the paints 
dripped off the bottom of the canisters 
and was collected in measuring tubes. On 
the canister coated with an ordinary glossy 
enamel the first drop appeared in 10 


minutes; five conventional anti-condensa- 
tion paints did not show a drop until 
30 minutes, 45 minutes, and an hour had 
elapsed, and the Seculate-coated canister 
did not form even a drop during a four- 
hour test, by which time 21-5 c.c. of 
moisture had dripped off the worst case 
of conventional paints. The Pearl Varnish 
Company, Ltd., Treforest Trading Estate, 
Pontypridd, Glamorganshire. 


Stramit. Messrs. Stramit Boards Ltd. inform 
us that on | December a brief case was 
stolen which contained that day’s records 
of visitors to their stand who were promised 
technical folders. 

The firm will be grateful if such visitors on 
that day will write to them at Packet Boat 
Dock,Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


(To be continued) 


Practice Notes 


Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Good Agricultural 
Land (Use). Asked what steps he will take 
to ensure that housing authorities shall be 
restrained from building on good agricul- 
tural land in cases where other inferior land 
might be used for such building purposes, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government replied: 
Under existing arrangements every proposal 
by a local authority to build houses on 
good agricultural land is most carefully 
scrutinised in consultation with the Ministry 
of Agriculture; and if there seems to be 
alternative land which is less valuable to 
agriculture, and which is at all suitable for 
the houses, attention of the authority pro- 
posing to build is directed to it. In appro- 
priate cases approval for building on good 
agricultural land is refused; but most 
proposals of the kind are checked before 
they reach an advanced stage; and all local 
authorities have been told that good agri- 
cultural land must not be taken for housing 
unless it is unavoidable. I am sending my 
hon. Friend a copy of the circular in which 
that direction was given. I would also refer 
him to the latest Supplement to the Housing 
Manual which is designed, amongst other 
things, to encourage economy in the use of 
land. (17 November 1953.) 


Building Byelaws (Minimum Ceiling Height). 
In answer to a question regarding the 
reduced height of habitable rooms in 
Model Byelaw 77, the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government replied: The 
minimum height of habitable rooms was 
first reduced to 7 ft. 6 in. in the Model 


_Byelaws issued in November 1952, and it 


was so reduced for the reasons that since 
1945 many local authorities had either 
amended or relaxed their byelaws to per- 
mit the building of houses with rooms of 
that height, that such height is regarded 
as adequate on both hygienic and archi- 
tectural grounds, and that it was recom- 
mended by the advisory committee which 
assisted in the preparation of the model. 
I have refused approval to a_ byelaw 


requiring a greater height in about 100 
cases, and in most of them the model has 
now been adopted. I think it unreasonable 
to enforce as a penal requirement a height 
greater than that which well-informed 
opinion regards as adequate. (8 December 
1953.) 


Historic Buildings Councils (Members’ 
Remuneration). Asked which members of 
the Historic Buildings Councils are to 
receive remuneration for their services; and 
what are the amounts of such remuneration 
in each case; and what expenses allowances 
are to be given, the Minister of Works 
replied: 

Only the Chairmen of the Historic 
Buildings Councils will receive remunera- 
tion. The Chairmen of the English and 
Scottish Councils will be paid £1,500 and 
£500 per annum, respectively. No re- 
muneration for the Chairman of the 
Welsh Council has been settled pending 
experience of the amount of work involved. 
All the members of the three Councils will 
be entitled to claim travelling and sub- 
sistence allowances at Civil Service rates. 
(17 November 1953.) 


Building Land Inquiries (Departmental 
Representation). Asked why, in some recent 
inquiries into cases where housing authori- 
ties sought to build on good agricultural 
land when other inferior land might be 
used for building purposes, his Department 
was not represented; and if he would make 
a statement, the Minister of Agriculture 
replied: I do not know to what particular 
inquiries my hon. Friend is referring, but 
in any case it is not the practice for 
representatives of one Government Depart- 
ment to give evidence at an inquiry held 
by another Department. (19 November 
1953.) 


Departmental Staff (Appointments). Asked 
what the reason is for the appointment of 
nine more Land Commissioners, main 
grade, three architects, main grade, and 
four architects, recruitment grade, in the 
Land Division, in excess of the number 
employed in 1952-53, the Minister of 
Agriculture replied: The actual increases 
in the grades have been six land com- 
missioners, main grade, one architect, 
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Infringement of copyright: the house built in Hampshire in 1933 


main grade, and six architects, recruitment 
grade. The appointments were made 
because suitable candidates became avail- 
able to fill vacant posts in the approved 
complement. (26 November 1953.) 


New Town Corporations (Land Acquisition). 
Asked whether in order to simplify pro- 
cedure new town corporations can be 
authorised to pay agreed claims for loss of 
development value in all cases of acquisition 
of land, whether by agreement or by com- 
pulsion, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment replied: My right hon. Friend is 
afraid that this is not yet possible in all 
cases. Where land is acquired compulsorily 
and the compensation cannot be settled by 
agreement, the basis of assessment remains 
fixed by the Town and Country Planning 
Act 1947, until that is amended. There are 
also some cases where the amount payable 
on the claim for loss of development value 
cannot be determined in advance of further 
legislation. But for the most part public 
authorities, including new town corpora- 
tions, are free to pay the amount of the 
agreed claim relating to the land in 
addition to the existing use value. The 
question and answer will be brought to the 
attention of the new town corporations. 
(1 December 1953.) 


BUILDING LICENCES. Arrangements for 
1954. Announcing the building licensing 
arrangements for 1954 in the House of 
Commons on 30 November, Sir David 
Eccles, the Minister of Works, said: The 
free-limits in force are £2,000 for industrial 
and agricultural work and £500 for all 
other work including housing. The free- 
limit for industry and agriculture will be 
raised for the year 1954 to £25,000. The 
free-limit for all other work will be raised 
to £1,000. 

House Licences. A further degree of freedom 
will be given to the private house builder. 
From 1 January 1954 local authorities will 
give licences automatically for houses up to 
1,500 sq. ft. in size and for not more than 
50 houses at a time. They will also have 
discretionary powers to issue licences for 
houses up to 2,500 sq. ft. Proposals for 
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houses in excess of that area will be referred 
to, the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. 

Applications to build more than 50 
houses at one time will be referred by the 
local authority, with their recommendation, 
to the regional office of the Ministry of 
Housing for consideration in consultation 
with my Ministry, since building plans of 
this size may affect the programme to be 
carried out in an area wider than that of 
the local authority immediately concerned. 
My rt. hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for Scotland has asked me to say that these 
arrangements for private house building 
will also apply to Scotland. 

As a further step towards simplifying 
licensing procedure, from 1 January next 
applications for building licences for all 
classes of buildings, except housing, should 
be sent to the regional licensing office of the 
Ministry of Works. 

If in any area the load on the building 
industry appears likely to become excessive, 
my regional officers will operate the starting 
date procedure and thus preserve a balance 
between building work in the private and 
public sectors of the economy. 

Sponsoring by the Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Supply for building licences 
is to cease. The Ministry of Works will 
apply to the Board of Trade or the Ministry 
of Supply in cases where they wish to know 
whether the proposed building is of vital 
importance in the national interest. 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. The 
question of the infringement of copyright 
in architectural design is so arguable that 
cases which lead to legal action are rare. 
The following instance in which the archi- 
tect plaintiff succeeded may therefore be of 
interest to other members. 

In 1933 a house was built in Hampshire 
to the plaintiff’s design. A description, with 
plans and photos, was later reproduced in 
the technical press. In 1953 the plaintiff 
heard from another architect, hitherto 
unknown to him, that a copy of the Hants 
house was being built in Sussex. A visit to 
this building convinced the plaintiff that 
the elevation fronting the road was indeed 
a copy, although a poor one, of his earlier 


Infringement of copyright: the house built in Sussex in 1953 fro 


design. While the latter contained nothin g 
abnormal, as will be seen from the photo. tha 
graphs, both front elevations contained too 
many points of similarity for the ‘copy’ to fen, 
have been produced by chance. The plaintif 
was so convinced of this that he decided to yn 
sue the defendant, even at the risk of losin, 4 
because, as he put it, whatever the legal em 
experts might say, no architect, seeing th of 
two elevations, would ever believe that th’ poy 
Sussex front was not a copy of the earlier ypj 
one in Hants. not 
The case was settled before coming to | 
court, the defendant agreeing to pay py} 
damages and costs, and to surrender his ; ay 
drawings of the house concerned. 


The person infringing the plaintiff's 
copyright was not an architect. LA\ 
1Ji 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES AND BONIS the 
CLAUSES IN CONTRACTS. It is often ANI 
suggested that a clause in a building con- use 
tract providing for liquidated damages for 
delay in completion is invalid unless there MI 
is also a bonus clause for earlier completion GC 
than the contract date for completion. Co 
No authority is ever produced for this the 
suggestion, which leads to the conclusion of 
that it has no foundation. Indeed, it would mi 
be surprising to find that the R.I.B.A. abl 
Form of Contract was defective because Is. 
of the absence of a bonus clause. That . 
contract has been in existence for many all 
years, revisions have been drafted by an 
Counsel, claims under the liquidated rec 
damages clause have been made and sub- clo 
mitted to arbitration, and yet invalidity has dec 
never been suggested as a defence because 41 
there is no bonus clause. 
In a recent case before the Court of an 
Appeal, where the architect had extended) of 
the time for completion retrospectively the 
under clause 18 of the R.I.B.A. Contract, alr 
and the employer claimed liquidated rer 
damages, there was no submission on im 
behalf of the contractor that the claim sui 
was invalid because there was no bonus shi 
clause. The employer in the case wai fro 
successful in his claim to deduct theact 
damages, which amounted to about £3,000; ho 
The Ministry of Works Contract has 4¢ol 
clause providing for liquidated damages foqlar 
delay, but it has no bonus clause. It is notres 
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a thought that a government department 
would use a contract to which an objection 
on the ground of invalidity could be taken. 


PLANNING DECISIONS. The JOURNAL 
OF PLANNING LAW publishes the results of 
appeals to the Minister against conditions 
| imposed by a local planning authority in 
granting permission for development. In 
that Journal for November 1953 an appeal 
is reported where in granting permission 
for the erection of houses and the con- 
| § struction of a service road, a condition was 

‘attached that a continuous unclimbable 
fence should be provided and maintained, 
separating the service road from the main 
carriage way of the trunk road. The con- 
dition was imposed on traffic grounds with 
the object of minimising the effect of 
‘frontage development on the flow and 
safety of main road traffic. 

The Minister allowed the appeal and 
discharged the condition. He considered 
that in the circumstances of the case the 
requirement was unreasonable. If such a 
fence was required, this was a matter to 


1 nothing 
1e photo. 
ained too 
‘copy’ 
e plaintif pe dealt with by the highway authority 
ecided t0 ynder their proper powers. 


of losin This is one of those cases which 
the legal emphasises what was said in the ‘Drafting 
eeing th’ of Planning Permissions’, that ‘planning 
> that th) nowers ought not to be used as a sort of 
he earli’ yniversal longstop when other powers are 
not available’. 
oming Jt is instructive to read the appeals 
tO Pay published in the JOURNAL OF PLANNING 
ender his ;aw as it is possible to get an idea of the 
Fesult of an appeal. The JOURNALS of 
plaintiff's ppaNNING LAW and CURRENT PROPERTY 
LAW are to be amalgamated as from 
| January next, and will be published under 
)BONUS the title of THE JOURNAL OF PLANNING 
t is often AND PROPERTY LAW. This should prove a 
ding con- useful combination. 
nages for 
less there MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
ympletio GOVERNMENT. Better use of the 
tion. Country’s Houses. The Fourth Report of 
1 for thi the Housing Management Sub-Committee 
onclusion of the Central Housing Advisory Com- 
it would mittee has now been issued and is obtain- 
R.I.B.A. able at H.M. Stationery Office, price 
> because Is. 9d. net. 
ise. That A copy of the Report has been sent to 
for many all housing local authorities in England 
afted by and Wales; the Minister concurs in its 
iquidated recommendations and commends it to the 
and sub- close consideration of the authorities. It 
lidity has deals with freer exchange of tenancies and 
e because a review of council house rents. 
The Committee say that they grew more 
Court of and more aware not only of the importance 
extended) of building new houses, but also of making 
spectively the best use of the 12 million houses 
Contract, already built in England and Wales, and of 
iquidated removing needless obstacles which may 
ssion on impede people from getting houses which 
he claim suit them—‘thereby helping to thaw and 
no bonus shift the countless people who now are 
case wai frozen into wrong accommodation’. An 
duct theactive policy of transfers (from one council 
ut £3,000; house to another) and exchanges (between 
act has acouncil tenants and tenants or private 
mages foglandlords) can achieve three valuable 
. It is notresults: spare accommodation will not be 
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wasted, people will be more contentedly 
housed, and local authorities will be more 
certain what sizes of council houses are 
needed. The Committee say that exchanges 
proposed by one or other of the tenants 
are more likely to be successful than those 
suggested by the landlord and that where 
direct exchanges would fail to suit one 
party or the other, the next step should be 
to examine whether the difficulty could be 
overcome by a three-cornered exchange. 

Exchanges between tenants of local 
authorities and tenants of private landlords 
present the most difficulties, but also 
provide the greatest opportunity. Par- 
ticularly valuable is the instance in which 
a landlord, on the council’s rehousing his 
tenant, accepts a new tenant from the 
council’s waiting list, or asks the council 
which of the people who are seeking the 
tenancy have urgent housing need. 

Other recommendations on_ transfers 
are: When planning new estates, local 
authorities should include dwellings of 
different sizes and types, so that tenants 
may not have to move from familiar 
surroundings when they need a home of 
another size. Local authorities should 
reconsider any restrictions they now 
impose upon exchanges with a view to 
their removal; they should satisfy them- 
selves that the families will be reliable 
tenants and that there are genuine housing 
reasons for the exchange. Local authorities 
should initiate discussions with private 
owners in their area on the means of over- 
coming difficulties in the way of suitable 
exchanges. Organisations representing those 
who own or manage private house property 
are asked to bring to the notice of their 
members the contribution they can make 
to the national housing problem, if they 
will work with the local authority in these 
ways. Local authorities should consider 
maintaining a list of people who want to 
exchange and making it available for 
inspection, to help families to arrange 
exchanges for themselves. Local authorities 
are urged to give wide publicity to their 
scheme for exchanges, and to consider how 
to employ improvement and conversion 
grants under the Housing Act 1949. 


Timber (Control) (Revocation) Order 1953. 
Circular 66/53 dated 20 November 1953, 
addressed to all authorities in England and 
Wales, states that as from 13 November 
1953 the Minister of Materials has made 
an Order freeing from control the acquisi- 
tion, supply and use of softwood and of 
such types of hardwood as have remained 
subject to consumption licensing. Con- 
sequently, no licence will be required for 
the use of timber. All restrictions on the 
amount of softwood timber that can be 
used on building work, including new 
housing, are now withdrawn. 


LAW CASES 

Springett v. Harold. (Queen’s Bench 
Divisional Court, 15 October 1953.) This 
was an appeal by a tenant from the 
decision of a magistrate under the Public 
Health (London) Act 1936, section 82. A 
sanitary notice was served on the landlord 


of a dwelling house on the ground that the 
walls and ceilings of some of the rooms 
were stained and peeling, as a result of 
which they were in such a condition as to 
cause discomfort and inconvenience to the 
tenant, and constituted a nuisance within 
the meaning of section 82 of the Act. 

The magistrate found that the walls and 
ceilings of the rooms in question were in 
need of decorative repair but that they 
were not damp, verminous or injurious to 
health. Being of the opinion that mere 
want of internal decorative repair did not 
constitute a nuisance within the meaning 
of section 82 even if it did cause discomfort 
and inconvenience to the tenant, he dis- 
missed the complaint. 

The tenant appealed, and the Divisional 
Court dismissed the appeal saying that the 
case was unarguable. (CURRENT PROPERTY 
LAW, November 1953.) 


Warren v. Keen. (Court of Appeal, 
9 October 1953.) This was an appeal by 
the tenant (a weekly tenant) from a decision 
of a County Court Judge holding him 
liable to repair the premises under an 
implied covenant to repair. 

The local council served a notice on the 
landlord of the house, which was let on a 
weekly tenancy, requiring defects to be 
remedied, which consisted mainly of 
defects due to decay of walls and failure to 
paint. The landlord carried out the repairs 
at a cost of £23 Ss. Od. and sought to 
recover that sum from the tenant. The 
County Court Judge held that the tenant, 
in breach of an implied covenant, had 
allowed the condition of the premises to 
deteriorate, and gave judgment for the 
landlord. 

In allowing the tenant’s appeal the Court 
of Appeal said that there is no implied 
general covenant imposed on a weekly 
tenant to put and keep premises in repair. 
If the house falls into disrepair through 
fair wear and tear or lapse of time or for 
any reason not caused by the tenant he is 
not liable to repair. His only duty is to 
use the premises in a tenant-like manner, 
such as turning off the water and emptying 
the boiler if he is going away for the 
winter, cleaning the chimneys, mending 
the electric light when it fuses and un- 
stopping the sink when it is blocked by his 
waste. In short, he must do the little jobs 
about the place which a reasonable tenant 
would do. The appeal was allowed. 
(CURRENT PROPERTY LAW, November 1953.) 


Arbitration. Costs of the Reference. In 
two recent cases the Court have set aside 
the arbitrator’s award so far as it related 
to costs because he had failed to exercise 
his discretion judicially. The Court said 
that it was a curious circumstance that lay 
arbitrators seemed to think that parties 
should always pay their own costs. In the 
absence of special circumstances a success- 
ful litigant should receive his costs, and it 
was necessary to show some ground for 
refusing an order which would give costs 
to him. Such discretion must be exercised 
judicially, which meant that the arbitrator 
should not act capriciously. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. Post-war architecture in 
Great Britain has been so conditioned by 
timber rationing that the recent liberation of 
softwood from control is likely to exert 
considerable influence on structure and 
design. While it seems unlikely that we shall 
go back to the ‘good old days’ of cheap and 
abundant first quality timber, a greater use 
of softwood in current building than in recent 
years is to be expected. We have therefore 
asked Mr. Reece to evaluate possibilities 
and trends. 
On Friday 13 November 1953 the licensing 
system, which had controlled the con- 
sumption of softwood for 14 years, was 
formally abolished, together with all its 
attendant rules and regulations. Freedom 
to buy and sell, freedom to design and build, 
freedom to compete on the level terms 
of cost and performance—henceforth these 
freedoms are restored, but they are restored 
to a different world. The industrial pattern 
has changed in a decade and a half and it is 
unlikely that we shall pick up the threads 
precisely where we dropped them in 1939. 
Before the war, the United Kingdom was 
the principal buyer of the world’s timber. 
Her consumption per head of population 
was higher than that of any other pre- 
dominantly importing country. In value, 
timber headed the list of her imported raw 
materials; in tonnage her consumption was 
about half that of steel, nearly the same as 
that of cement and about 100 times that 
of aluminium. By 1948, the United Kingdom 
was the only country in the world who 
had not recovered her pre-war share of the 
world’s timber and, although world pro- 
duction had by now exceeded the 1937 
level, her consumption per head was the 
lowest in Europe, with the exception of 
Ireland and Hungary. Timber had fallen to 
fourth place in the values of her imported 
raw materials. Her consumption was only 
one-fifth that of steel, one-third that of 
cement and about 18 times that of alu- 
minium. In ten years the British share of 
the world’s exportable timber had fallen 
from over half to about one-quarter. 
Between 1937 and 1948, the consumption 
of softwood per head of population had 
fallen from 7-60 cu. ft. to 3-63 cu. ft., 
of plywood from 0-25 cu. ft. to 0-13 cu. ft., 
the only advance being in hardwood which 
increased from 0-91 cu. ft. to 1-21 cu. ft., 
the total consumption of softwood, hard- 
wood and plywood together showing a 
decline from 8-76 to 4:97 cu. ft. per head. 
This decline of the position of timber in 
British economy was in direct contrast with 
the rising scale of production in other 
essential materials and services. During the 
same period the output of electricity had 
increased by 100%, copper consumption 
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by 20%, steel by 25%, cement by 20% 
and aluminium by 300%, while timber had 
decreased by nearly half. 

These changes in production levels have 
been accompanied by changes in price 
levels. Taking 1937 prices as 100%, prices 
for 1948 in the building industry were 
as follows:— 


Wages... 210% 
Materials (average) 216% 
Coal .. 190% 
Copper 

Cement <a 
Aluminium... 98% 
Timber . . 378% 


In general, it will be clear that in the 
decade before 1948 timber had changed 
from being a relatively cheap and plentiful 
material, occupying a position of primary 
importance in British economy, to one 
which was relatively costly and scarce. 

A study of the economy measures en- 
forced to depress the level of softwood 
consumption will probably provide as good 
a guide as any to the future course of soft- 
wood’s freedom. These may be described 
under three main headings :— 


(1) Complete elimination: (a) by the 
prohibition of particular kinds of building; 
(b) by the use of substitute materials. 

(2) Reduction in use: (a) by improved 
design; (b) by reduction of sizes and margins 
of safety; (c) by reduction of waste. 

(3) Balance of consumption: (a) by the use 
of home-grown to save imported timber; 
(b) by the use of hardwood and plywood to 
save softwood. 


In discussing the first of these headings 
we must, of course, recognise that our 
national preoccupation with housing has 
held back a great deal of social, cultural 
and recreational buildings ancillary to 
housing, in addition to much building 
essential to our industrial efficiency. This 
latter point has now been met by the raising 
of the licence-free limit on building in 
industry and agriculture from £2,000 to 
£25,000 as from 1 January next year. In 
churches, assembly, recreational and agri- 
cultural halls and buildings, softwood 
always found a place and will probably 
continue to do so in much the same way as 
before, while the development of modern 
research in timber, in the structural field 
particularly, has created new uses, not only 
in these buildings, but in the construction 
of the single-storey industrial building also. 

With the new-found freedom of soft- 
wood we should perhaps give the term 
‘substitute’ a decent burial, with all its 
vexed implications of enforced, virtually 
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subsidised, competition. From now on the mes 
only criteria are cost and performance and, |who' 
although there are many uses to which soft. ‘acon 
wood will return immediately, it is equally |no ; 
certain that it will have to fight a long and By { 
difficult battle to recover all its old markets. stan 
In studying trends it is extraordinarily gray 
difficult to separate results of the normal, scar 
healthy competition of private enterprise Cog 
from those achieved by more or les to 5 
statutory enforcement. Before the war the pe y 
window industry, for instance, had already | whic 
reached a point at which about 40% of fT, 
the windows used in housing were of timt 
metal and about 60% of wood. By the end woo 
of the war the position had been reversed. afte; 
It is quite true that the bulk allocation sem 
system, in effect, favoured the metal oro, 
window. Nevertheless, it would be extremely has 
hazardous to attempt to estimate what the was 
metal window industry would have achieved effe; 
in the same time had there been no war the 
The ground floors of houses present us of | 
with quite a different case, however. Here pef; 
the use of softwood was prohibited and cha: 
every possible incentive given to the search froy 
for alternative materials and methods of pro 
construction. The higher cost of solid sale 
floors, their slowing down of building gey 
operations, their cold intransigence in the J; 
home—all were accepted as the price of the 
saving softwood. As a consequence, an We 
increasing range of floor covering materials ma 
has been developed, materials which might diff 
never have seen the light of day but for the on 
enforced scarcity of softwood. Whether dey 
they will withstand the immediate onslaught |wo 
of timber will probably be decided by the on 
effectiveness of their advertising; whether wo 
they will remain a permanent feature of of. 
our housing will certainly be decided in due hay 
course by sober judgment of _ their jig 
performance. late 
The timber economies achieved by im- w} 
proved design are a double-edged weapon. de; 
Their first effect is to reduce consumption fo; 
in essential building components; their ab 
second to increase, through competitive be 
design, the number of components built. ¢o; 
This is well illustrated by the post-war ' 
T.D.A. roof which, by reducing the amount to 
of softwood used, made it almost impossible on 
for other materials to compete on cost. This | de 
kind of timber economy has given con: | re; 
siderable impetus to research and design py 
in timber—a fact which may yet prove | ye; 
decisive in the structural future of softwood. | in 
The war-time economies achieved merely |9° 
by the reduction of sizes and margins Of} th; 
safety are to be deplored. Many such/ab 
economies were enforced through 
exigencies of the times. Others, while satis-| th, 
factory and with a high standard of|co 
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orkmanship and supervision, are unsuited 
o conditions as we know them today. 
Fortunately, the Code of Practice for the 
Structural Use of Timber in Buildings is 
now firmly established and designers should 
no longer be in doubt as to the standards 
they should adopt. In spite of this, how- 
lever—perhaps because of it—most of us 
\will need a considerable amount of mental 
spring-cleaning before we can aspire to 
uninhibited design in timber. The develop- 
w On the ment of rational design methods has been 
ince and, |wholly conditioned by the necessity for 
nich soft. economy in the raw material and this is by 
S equally »9 means a guarantee of good design. 
long and py far the greater part of current British 
markets, standards for timber components have been 
rdinarily grawn up against the background of 
normal, scarcity and austerity, and even the relevant 
nterprise Codes of Practice, intended as they were 
or less t9 be Codes of ‘good’ practice, could not 
war the be wholly divorced from the conditions in 
1 already |which they were produced. 
© Of The use of home-grown to save imported 
were of timber, and the use of hardwood and ply- 
/ the end wood to save softwood, will necessarily be 
reversed. affected by softwood’s freedom. We should 
llocation remember however that neither home- 
€ metal grown timber nor hardwood nor plywood 
xtremely has ever enjoyed that full freedom which 
what the was needed to make its extended use wholly 
achieved effective. The import of hardwoods from 
no wal the dollar area is still restricted, while 
plywood still carries the iniquitous burden 
esent US of the national stock. This means that, 
er. Here before an importer can get a licence to pur- 
ited and chase the plywood he wants, he has to buy 
e search from Government stock plywood he 
thods of probably doesn’t need—‘a condition of 
of solid sale’ which is hardly inducive to brisk 
building development. 
e in the Jt is true that the ‘new’ hardwoods from 
price of the Commonwealth sterling area—notably 
“nce, an West Africa and Malaya—have enjoyed a 
naterials market which would have been more 
-h might difficult to establish but for the restrictions 
tt for the on softwood. Where this market has been 
Whether developed entirely at the expense of soft- 
nslaught |\wood, merely on account of the restrictions 
d by the on softwood, it is likely to revert to soft- 
whether wood, but this is by no means the whole 
ature of of the story. Many of the ‘new’ hardwoods 
d in due have established a market in their own 
f their right and would have done so sooner or 
later irrespective of softwood licensing. 
While most of the world’s industries 
demand softwood and most of the world’s 
forests produce hardwoods, the inescap- 
able conclusion is that we shall gradually 
be forced to change our pattern of 
consumption. 

The extent to which softwood is likely 
to recapture its old markets was, of course, 
one of the main factors influencing the 
decision to abolish licensing and the net 
result of the protracted investigations made 
by the Government was that in the first 
year of freedom consumption was likely to 
»ftwood. increase by 110,000 standards, or about 
d merely '9°% of current consumption. This means 
rgins Of] that consumption in 1954 is estimated at 
ny such!about 1,400,000 standards compared with 
igh the)an average of about 2,200,000 standards in 
ile satis-|the years 1933-37 and compared with the 
dard of consumption of about 1,000,000 standards 
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which set the measure of our economy in 
the immediate post-war years. 

The timber trade is well aware of the 
need to keep prices as low as possible, but 
judging by the evidence of other materials 
freed from government control it would 
seem prudent to expect some temporary 
increase, although current prices are 
acknowledged to be high and the margin 
between the estimated consumption of 
1,400,000 standards and the _ supplies 
available for export to the United King- 
dom should be sufficient to cushion the 
impact of increased United Kingdom 
buying. In considering prices it is as well 
to remember that although steel, cement 
and aluminium are all less than 24 times 
their pre-war cost, compared with softwood 
at 54 times, softwood is still competitive 
over the greater part of its markets and on 
the face of it even a slight fall in price 
should be sufficient to extend its use so 
as to recover lost ground. 

The general trend of technical develop- 
ment towards more efficient utilisation 
means, among other things, that outlets 
must be found for the poorer as well as 
the better qualities of softwood. World 
economy will not allow us to live on the 
cream of the forests any more than it 


allowed the Red Indian to live on the 
tastier parts of the buffalo while the carcass 
was left to rot. Many of the older virgin 
forests have disappeared and an increasing 
amount of second growth must be utilised: 
that is to say, younger trees grown on the 
sites of the older forests, grown in the open 
with room to spread and retain their 
branches—and therefore their knots!— 
throughout their growth; mere striplings 
of 50 or so compared with their 500-year-old 
predecessors, in shorter lengths, smaller 
diameters and with more sharply sloping 
grain. These are factors in our technological 
development and a number of solutions 
have already been found in lamination, 
jointing, grading, in seasoning and preser- 
vation and in a better understanding of 
our material. Research is hardly a genera- 
tion old, but its results are substantial; they 
are at the disposal of the designer, and it 
rests with the designer to make the best 
use of them. As the world’s capital deposits 
of minerals are slowly exhausted, man must 
turn more and more to nature’s potentially 
inexhaustible forests; to the trees which, 
by reason of their longevity and wide 
distribution over the earth’s surface, are 
the world’s greatest and probably the 
world’s last bulk suppliers of raw material. 


Report of the Committee on Private 
Architectural Practice by Unqualified Persons 


AT THE DESIRE of the Allied Societies’ Con- 
ference, the Council at their meeting on 
6 January 1953 appointed a Committee to 
consider the problems of the infringement 
upon private architectural practice by 
unqualified persons and to make such 
recommendations as to action that they 
might think appropriate. Membership of 
the Committee was drawn exclusively from 
members of the Council, and included a 
Vice-President as Chairman, the Chairman 
of the Allied Societies’ Conference, the 
Honorary Secretary and Honorary Trea- 
surer, R.I.B.A., the Presidents of five 
Allied Societies and three senior Official 
Architects. 

After a number of meetings and the con- 
sideration of a considerable volume of 
written evidence, the Committee submitted 
their report to the Council and made a 
number of recommendations. The Council 
then referred the report and recommenda- 
tions to the various standing Committees 
of the Institute who were concerned. At 
their meeting on 8 December 1953 the 
Council reviewed the whole matter in the 
light of observations made by those 
Committees. 

The text of the report submitted by the 
Committee to the Council is published 
below, together with a summary of the 
recommendations considered by the Council 
and some notes on the Council’s decisions 
and the action taken or in the process of 
being taken. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


1. Definition of Unqualified Persons. There 
are many persons not registered as archi- 
tects who earn their living by professional 
practice of a nature akin to architecture. 
At one end of the scale there is the chartered 
surveyor of long experience who concerns 
himself with war damage reinstatement and 
similar work which might be described as 
surveying; at the other end of the scale is 
the individual with no pretensions to 
qualifications who prepares a plan in his 
spare time for a nominal sum. For the pur- 
poses of their inquiry, therefore, the Com- 
mittee had some difficulty in formulating a 
definition of unqualified persons, and 
equally in drawing a clear line of demarca- 
tion between architectural and surveying 
work. They did not regard it as part of their 
duty to consider the first class of persons 
described above, except in so far as they 
will be concerned in the event of any 
extension to the Architects’ (Registration) 
Acts. This matter is dealt with in paragraph 
3 below. The Committee agreed that for 
general application to their inquiry the 
definition of unqualified persons should be 
those not registered or not having passed 
the Final or one of the exempting 
examinations. 


2. Spare Time Private Practice by Archi- 
tects in Salaried Employment. This matter 
again was not directly within the terms of 
the Committee’s reference, though they 
thought it appropriate to recall the resolu- 
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tion passed by the Council at their meeting 
on 13 January 1948, approving the Joint 
Report of the Practice and Salaried and 


Official Architects’ Committees on this’ 


matter. 
The gist of it was that it was for the 
employing authority, rather than the 


R.I.B.A., to determine whether or not 
employees might undertake spare time 
work. Where they were allowed to, atten- 
tion was to be drawn to the necessity of 
complying strictly with Clauses 4 and 5 of 
the Code of Professional Conduct, i.e. 
those clauses governing the nature of the 
activities which a member might undertake. 
A statement to this effect was published in 
the JOURNAL for February 1948. Arising 
from that resolution, a further amendment 
was made to the Code of Professional Con- 
duct, Clause 12 of which now reads :— 

‘A member or Student employed as a 
full-time salaried and official architect by 
a central or local government department 
or by a statutory undertaking, and who is 
by reason of his office in a position to grant 
or influence the granting of any form of 
statutory or other approval, must not 
undertake private work notwithstanding 
any permission from his employing 
authority to do so, unless he is satisfied 
that his position and action in the matter 
will be free from any suspicion or suggestion 
of abuse.’ 


The Committee suggest that the general 
considerations discussed above apply 
equally to a salaried architect working for 
a principal in private practice. The decision 
as to undertaking work in his spare time 
must be a matter between himself and 
his principal. 


3. Extension of the Architects’ (Registration) 
Acts. The Committee have considered a 
number of letters from both Allied So- 
cieties, Branches and Chapters, and indi- 
vidual members advocating an extension of 
the Registration Acts designed to restrict 
the right to submit plans to registered 
architects. The Royal Institute’s policy in 
regard to the Registration Acts is con- 
tinuously under review by the Executive 
Committee and Council, and was discussed 
very fully at the Joint Meeting of the 
Council and Allied Societies’ Conference 
held in November 1952. In the five years 
preceding that meeting it had been dis- 
cussed on five occasions by the Allied 
Societies’ Conference, as well as by the 
Executive Committee and Council. 

The Committee have reviewed the various 
factors which must be taken into considera- 
tion in this matter. These are, broadly, the 
reactions of the public at large to any such 
legislation, the attitude of Parliament 
itself, and the degree of support that might 
be forthcoming from kindred professions. 
The Committee are satisfied that a great 
deal more preparatory work is yet neces- 
sary, especially in bringing the public to 
appreciate the advantages to be obtained 
by the employment of fully qualified 
architects. 

Much the same arguments apply to the 
suggestion that an attempt should be made 
to persuade local authorities to withhold 
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approval from plans unless they have been 
prepared by architects. The Committee are 
advised that no statutory powers at present 
exist for such an action. 


4. Action Practicable in the Immediate 
Future. Much useful work can be done in 
the immediate future under two main 
headings: (a) action to restrict the activities 
of the ‘quack’ practitioner (i.e. the man 
with no pretensions to architectural quali- 
fications or experience who prepares plans 
for small projects at cut fees. The ex- 
perienced surveyor or civil engineer working 
in his own special sphere is, of course, not 
included in this definition); and (4) action 
to bring more widely to the knowledge of 
the public the services provided by archi- 
tects. The two headings are inter-related, 
since a greater appreciation of the full value 
in time and money derived from employing 
an architect will go far towards curtailing 
the activities of the quack. 


5.- Submission of Plans by Unqualified 
Persons. The Committee have evidence that 
the volume of such work is appreciable, 
varying between as much as SO per cent of 
all plans submitted to local authorities in 
rural areas, down to perhaps 10 per cent in 
the bigger urban areas. It seems that though 
the number of submissions is considerable, 
the size of individual projects is small. 

There are complaints from planning 
officers of the proportion of such plans 
which are unsatisfactory and need amend- 
ment or even complete revision, and much 
may be done if the client concerned is 
advised to have his rejected plans recast by 
a competent architect. The matter might 
be discussed at national level with the 
government departments concerned, and 
it might be suggested to panels, through 
the Central Panels Committee, C.P.R.E., 
that they should reject unsatisfactory plans, 
adding advice to the client to consult an 
architect rather than themselves attempt to 
amend them. Much more can be done at 
regional and local levels. Allied Societies, 
Branches and Chapters should make every 
endeavour to persuade local planning 
officers of the inadvisability of wasting the 
time of official staff in revising unsatis- 
factory plans. They should make available 
to such officers the names and addresses of 
architects in the neighbourhood and 
suggest that clients should be told to consult 
one with a view to getting the plans revised. 
Copies of the pamphlet ‘Before You Build’ 
should be available for handing to such 
clients. 

The Committee have also considered an 
instance in which a member was approached 
by an unqualified person to revise an 
unsatisfactory plan and sponsor it for 
approval by a local authority, but to have 
no responsibility beyond this. Such an 
action is to be deprecated as an encourage- 
ment of the activities which the Royal 
Institute wishes to suppress, and members 
should be advised of this view. 


6. Encouragement of the Employment of 
Architects. A wide field exists for increased 
endeavour in public relations work, by 
enlisting the aid of the press, by exhibitions 
and by contacts with those in positions to 


influence the employment of architects op |pla! 
both public and private work. The R.1.B.A, |a 
can do and does much at a nationa! leyey |sho 
in regard to the national press and broad. | The 
casting, and is in constant touch with the |tior 
departments of State concerned with build. } acti 
ing, but it cannot deal effectively with the| by! 
local press or directly with the numerous |eni 
local authorities and private bodies con. | tha’ 
cerned with building. The latter action |suc 
must be taken by Allied Societies, Branches | bet' 
and Chapters. 
met 
mit 


7. Intensification of Public Relations Work 
at all Levels. The Committee are convinced | 
that public relations activities are most 
fruitful when carried out at regional and = 
local levels. As stated in paragraph 6, the °° , 
Royz! Institute cannot reach the local bul 
press or local bodies, but Allied Societies, = 
Branches and Chapters can achieve this bet\ 
both corporately and by individual con. 9% 
tacts. The Committee learn that the | ro 
response to the meeting convened by the '° * 
to discuss 


Council in November 1951 
public relations work has fallen short of . 
expectations, and they stress the im- 
portance of the appointment of officers in “ee 
all localities to specialise in public relations . 

activities. They suggest that Allied Societies, ; 

Branches and Chapters should be urged to — 
push ahead in this manner and that the}, A 
Council should convene a meeting of public 7 
relations officers in about eight or ten iy 

months’ time to discuss thoroughly the. . 
various problems in the light of the ex-foe 


perience gained in the interval. [ata 


8. Improved Liaison between Architects and ]Joca 
Builders at all Levels. There is an oppor-ther 
tunity for further employment of architectssery 
in collaboration with builders working onnar 
private projects, and there is evidence thatwor 
builders generally welcome the appointmentfurt 
of an architect. The Committee suggest that offic 
this matter should be discussed at aat { 
national level by the Joint Consultativejniti 
Committee of Architects and Builders, and) T 
that Ailied Societies, Branches and Chaptersend: 
should be encouraged to follow the examplehay 
of one or two societies who have developedarra 
their ad hoc liaison committees whichfurt! 
studied the report of the Anglo-American) T 
Productivity Team into permanent con-that 
sultative committees for their particulargssj: 
regions. Ove 


9. Approach to Building Societies. There isther 
also a field for the employment of archi- D 
tects by those who build private housesthe 
with the assistance of building societies WoT 
The Committee suggest that approachecal 
should be made, both to encourage theflues 
employment of architects and to discusthe 
the possibility of building societies’ intide 
cluding professional fees in the total sum#nd 
to be lent on mortgage. he 


upe 
RECOMMENDATIONS CONSIDERED) [r 
BY THE COUNCIL my 


Arising from paragraph 5 of the Reportfhe f 
the Committee recommended that steppuil 
should be taken to dissuade local authoritieM€ | 
from permitting officials in public service?! < 
to correct, amend or redraw unsatisfactory 
plans submitted for approval, and ton 

encourage those authorities to return suctPca 
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itects on {plans with a strong recommendation that 
R.1.B.A,{a properly qualified professional man 
nal levej should be employed by the building owner. 
1 broad. |The Council approved this recommenda- 
with the |tion, but expressed the view that effective 
th build. jaction could not be taken at national level 
with the | by reason of the wide measure of autonomy 
umerous |enjoyed by local authorities. It was thought 
lies con-|that the only effective means of making 
r action |such representations was by local contact 
3ranches | between Allied Societies and the individual 
local authorities in their areas. 

Arising from paragraph 8, it was recom- 
mended that the national liaison com- 
mittee between architects and _ builders 
should go into the question of closer 
‘collaboration between architects and 
builders at all levels. This recommendation 
was approved, and the matter discussed 
between the R.I.B.A. and N.F.B.T.E. The 
question is being pursued further, but it 
has been strongly reiterated that the most 
leffective means of achieving such liaison is 
‘on a regional and local basis by means of 
the joint consultative committees set up 
the | in the provinces for the discussion of 

»roductivity matters generally. 

The suggestion made in paragraph 9 is 
in the process of being followed up by 
means of discussions with building societies’ 
organisations and those representing house- 
builders. 

The further recommendations made by 
the Committee were concerned with the 
importance of increasing activity by Allied 
Societies, Branches and Chapters in public 
relations work generally, close contact with 
tects andjocal authorities and information service to 
Nn Oppor-them in the way of literature describing the 
urchitectsservices provided by architects and lists of 
rking Onnames of architects available to undertake 
ence thatwork. It was also recommended that a 
ointmentfurther conference of public relations 
sgest thatofficers of Allied Societies should be held 
cd at aat the R.I.B.A. to follow up the work 
isultativejnitiated in November 1951. 
ders, and) These recommendations were cordially. 
by the Council. Communications 
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-examplehave been sent to Allied Societies and 
levelopedprrangements are in hand for the proposed 
s_whichfurther conference. 
American) The Council endorsed the suggestion 
ent col-that members should in no circumstances 
yarticulatgssist the activities of the unqualified by 
overing or sponsoring plans prepared by 
There isthem. 
of archi. Detailed consideration was also given to 
e housesthe question of fees for private housing 
societies WOrk, and it was agreed that the R.I.B.A. 
proachebcale of Professional Charges covers this 
irage thefuestion adequately, regard being had to 
> discusthe application of quantum meruit con- 
eties’ in-iderations for both normal partial services 
otal sum@nd for those services involving less than 
he usual amount of detailed design and 
upervision. 
IDERED) [n approving the report of the Committee, 
e Council once again drew attention to 
> Reportfhe fact that the statutory administration of 
hat steppuilding affairs is greatly decentralised in 
uthoritieste United Kingdom, with a wide measure 
ic servioef autonomy given to local authorities. 
tisfactorAccordingly, the only effective approach 
and tn these matters must be regionally and 
turn suciPcally. 
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Correspondence 


THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE 


The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal. 

Sir,—One often wonders to what extent 
the letter and the spirit of the Code of 
Professional Practice is being observed in 
the profession. 

The machinery involved in bringing cases 
before the Architects Registration Council 
appears somewhat complicated and this 
no doubt has the advantage of discouraging 
what might appear to be frivolous com- 
plaints. On the other hand, there are cases 
which undoubtedly would be taken up if 
there existed an easily accessible but small 
advisory panel which could express an 
opinion as to whether or not a prima facie 
case existed from the facts placed before it. 

At the present time affidavits have to be 
prepared and sworn before the machinery 
begins to operate, and further legal 
formalities are later involved. 

In recent years I have encountered cases 
which I consider entail flagrant breaches of 
the Code. If a high standard of conduct is 
to be maintained in the profession, some 
action with a view to simplifying the 
process seems desirable. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. HODSDON ARCHARD [F] 


Editor’s Note: We showed Mr. Hodsdon 
Archard’s letter to Mr. Pembroke Wicks, 
the Registrar of A.R.C.U.K., who writes: 
‘Your correspondent’s attention has evi- 
dently not been drawn to the Professional 
Purposes Committee of the Architects 
Registration Council who undertake the 
preliminary investigation of complaints as 
provided in the Rules of Procedure of 
complaints of unprofessional conduct which 
were drawn up by Counsel some years ago 
for guidance. 

‘The following extracts from these Rules 
are relevant to Mr. Archard’s enquiry: 

‘**The Professional Purposes Committee 
may be entrusted by the Architects Regis- 
tration Council with the preliminary 
investigation of complaints of improper 
conduct by architects, made in any form, 
save where such complaints are made 
formally by affidavit under Paragraph 2 of 
the Disciplinary Regulations. 

‘**The Professional Purposes Committee 
are entitled to advise the Council in all 
cases of improper conduct not amounting 
to disgraceful conduct, and to make such 
recommendations as they think fit. 

‘“If upon investigation it appears to the 
Professional Purposes Committee that a 
complaint is likely to involve conduct 
amounting to ‘disgraceful conduct’, the 
Professional Purposes Committee should 
cease their investigations and instruct the 
Registrar (i) either to invite the com- 
plainant to file an affidavit to the Council 
setting out the facts of the complaint, or 
(ii) to continue the investigation himself, 
or through the Solicitor or other authorised 
Official of the Council with a view to the 
preparation of an affidavit.” ’ 


A SPATE OF CIRCULARS 


The Editor. 

Sir,—I am surprised that this corre- 
spondence has not mentioned a further 
aspect of the spate of circulars, which 
appears on inquiry to have affected others 
beside myself. I am still receiving circulars 
forwarded from addresses which I have 
left several years previously, and in spite 
of notifications in the Press regarding 
change of address. 

This appears to arise from two causes, 
first the inability of manufacturers to keep 
their own mailing lists up to date, and 
secondly the apparent reluctance of mailing 
agencies to use an up-to-date R.I.B.A. 
Kalendar. 

In spite of the fact that I have had many 
dealings with one firm from my present 
address, I am still receiving duplicates of 
all their literature at an address which I 
notified in the Press as no longer operative. 
I am mildly amused to see how long this 
will continue—particularly in view of the 
fact that this issue of the JOURNAL contains 
a further change of address. 

And do partnerships find, like one I 
know, that catalogues arrive for each 
partner plus one addressed to the firm for 
good measure? 

RICHARD HENNIKER [F] 


THE DOMESTIC WATER CLOSET 


The Editor 

SirR,—It is indeed puzzling that a difference 
should be ordained between four- and 
five-person households as to the placing 
of the W.C. 

It was equally surprising to learn from 
a report of (I think) the B.M.A. that the 
separate W.C. was viewed with disfavour by 
the medical profession unless it contained 
also a washbasin; the supposition being 
that facility for hand-washing should be 
always prominently available. 

This seemed such a reversal of the best 
contemporary practice that it provoked 
adverse comment when it appeared. Are 
we now to assume that five persons 
may have convenience and four sanitary 
conditions ? 

Yours, etc., 
EDWIN GUNN [Retd. A] 


WILLIAM RICHARD LETHABY 


The Editor. 
DEAR Sir,—I am studying the life of 
Lethaby and I should be grateful, Sir, if 
you would allow me to enquire, through 
your columns, whether any of your readers 
would kindly let me know if they have 
Lethaby’s letters, drawings, or any other 
material likely to help in the study of him. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
BASIL WARD [F] 

Lethaby Professor, 

Royal College of Art, 

South Kensington, S.W.7. 
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Conditions of Engagement and 
Scale of Professional Charges 


At their meeting on 8 December 1953 the 
Council approved a number of recom- 
mendations of the Practice Committee in 
regard to an overall revision of the R.I.B.A. 
Scale of Professional Charges. The booklet 
is in future to be entitled ‘Conditions of 
Engagement and Scale of Professional 
Charges’ and the revised Conditions and 
Scale are set out below. It should be noted 
that the application of the surcharge on 
final accounts for fees not exceeding £1,150 
will be discontinued from the date on which 
the revised Scale comes into force. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Bye-law 38, the Council give notice that the 
revised Conditions of Engagement and Scale 
of Professional Charges will be confirmed 
by them at their meeting on 2 February 
1954, subject to the consideration of any 
comments or criticisms which may be 
received from members. Such comments or 
criticisms are required in accordance with 
the above-mentioned Bye-law to be sub- 
mitted within one month (i.e. 30 January) 
from the date of issue of this JOURNAL. 


CONDITIONS OF ENGAGEMENT 


1. (a) Members of the R.I.B.A. are gov- 
erned by the Charters, Bye-laws and Code 
of Professional Conduct of the Royal 
Institute. 


(6) The Architect shall give such periodical 
supervision and inspection as may be 
necessary to ensure that the works are 
being executed in general accordance with 
the contract; constant supervision does not 
form part of the duties undertaken by him. 


(c) In cases where constant superintendence 
is required a Clerk of Works shall be em- 
ployed for this purpose. He shall be 
nominated or approved by the Architect, 
and appointed and paid by the Client. He 
shall be under the Architect’s direction and 
control. 


(d) The Architect shall not make any 
material deviation, alteration, addition to 
or omission from the approved design 
without the knowledge and consent of the 
Client. 


(e) The Architect has authority to give 
orders on behalf of the Client if such are 
necessitated by constructional emergencies, 
provided that the Client shall be im- 
mediately notified thereof. 


(f) The Architect shall, if requested to do 
so, at the completion of the work, supply 
free of charge to the Client drawings 
sufficient to show the main lines of drain- 
age and other essential services. Copyright 
in all drawings and in the work executed 
from them will remain the property of the 
Architect. 


(g) The following Architects’ charges do 
not include for Surveyors’ work for which 
see clauses 13 to 18 which are those of the 
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Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
adopted by the R.I.B.A. 


(h) The employment of Consultants shall 
be at the Architect’s discretion in agree- 
ment with the Client and the payment of 
their fees shall be a matter of arrangement 
between Architect and Client. 

Where it is agreed to retain the services 
of a Consultant in no case shall the Archi- 
tect’s fee be reduced by more than one- 
third on the cost of the work upon which 
the services of the Consultant are retained, 
provided always that the Architect’s fee on 
the cost of the whole scheme shall not be 
reduced by more than one-sixth. 


(i) An engagement entered into between 
the Architect and the Client may be ter- 
minated at any time by either party upon 
reasonable notice being given. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


2. New Works. For taking the Client’s 
instructions, preparing sketch design, mak- 
ing approximate estimate of cost by cubic 
measurement or otherwise, preparing work- 
ing drawings, specification, or such par- 
ticulars as may be necessary for the 
preparation of bills of quantities by an 
independent Quantity Surveyor, or for the 
purpose of obtaining tenders, advising on 
tenders and preparation of contract, 
nominating and instructing Consultants (if 
any), furnishing to the Contractor two 
copies of the contract drawings, specifica- 
tion, or other particulars and such further 
details as are necessary for the proper 
carrying out of the works, general super- 
vision as defined in the Conditions of 
Engagement, issuing certificates for pay- 
ment, and certifying accounts in respect of 
new works, exclusive of the services 
enumerated in Clauses 6 and 16, the charge 
is to be a percentage on the total cost of 
all executed works as follows:— 


(a) If the cost of the executed works 
exceeds £4,000 the percentage is 6 per cent. 


(b) If the cost of the executed works does 
not exceed £4,000 the percentage is 10 per 
cent in the case of works costing £200 
graduated to 6 per cent in the case of 
works costing £4,000. 


(c) When work is executed wholly or in 
part with old materials, or where material, 
labour or carriage is provided by the 
Client, the percentage shall be calculated 
as if the works had been executed wholly 
by the Contractor supplying all labour and 
materials. 


(d) In addition to a percentage on the total 
cost of executed works, the Architect is 
entitled to charge in respect of all works 
included in the tenders, but subsequently 
omitted, two-thirds of the charge which 
would have been payable had they been 
executed. 


3. Variations of Charges. The Scale oj(a) 
Charges may be varied by prior written one 
agreement between Client and Architect in 
respect of the following:— (b) 


(a) Repetitive Works. In the case of = 
extensive works of a simple repetitivd coy 
character, the charge may be reduced by 
one-sixth. 


(6) Works to Existing Buildings. \n the cas¢ “" 
of works to existing buildings a highe an 
percentage is chargeable, not exceeding ay, 
twice the amount payable under the Sca 
for new works of the same cost, an 
depending upon the intricacy of the work. ( 
involved. lee 


(c) Other Works. works in whic of 
designs for fittings, furniture, decoratio tim 
or garden work are main features, specia 
fees adequate to the circumstances a 6 
chargeable. Ch 


ant 


4. Partial Services. In cases where the? 
Architect performs partial services for any(a) 
reason, including the abandonment, defer: abi 
ment, substitution or omission of anybui 
project and/or works, or part thereof, ortak 
if the services of the Architect are ter-me 
minated, the charges in respect of a) 
services performed are as follows:— sie 


(a) For taking Client’s instructions andan 
preparing preliminary sketch plans tdgrc 
illustrate possibilities of a site or cost of dqut 
scheme the charge is on quantum meruit. , 


(6) For taking Client’s instructions, pre giv 
paring sketch design sufficient to indicatéing 
the Architect’s interpretation of the Client';he 
instructions (but not in detail adequate t¢ 

enable bills of quantities to be prepared}(4) 
and making approximate estimate of cosj!a 
the charge is on quantum meruit ankeP 
shall not exceed one-sixth of the penne 
centage due under Clause 2 or 3 (as than 
case may be) on the estimated cost qfes 
such works. (e) 


(c) For taking Client’s instructions, pre 
paring sketch design, making approxima 
estimate of cost by cubic measurement 

otherwise, and preparing working dra’ 
ings, specification, or such particulars 4 
may be necessary for the preparation 0 
bills of quantities by an independed 
Quantity Surveyor, or for the purpose q),. 
obtaining tenders, the charge is two-third 
of the percentage due under Clause 2 or 
(as the case may be) on the estimated 
of such works. 


(d) If the project is abandoned during 
preparation of the working drawings, t 
charge is two-thirds of the appropria 
percentage on the estimated cost of s 
works less a quantum meruit charge { 
bringing the working drawings and ot 
particulars up to the stage defined | 
Clause 4 (c). 


(e) In all cases where fees are assessed 
the basis of quantum meruit regard m 
be had to all relevant factors including t 
time occupied and the character a 
intricacy of the work. 


5. Mode and Time of Payment. The Arc 
tect is entitled to payment in stages 
follows :— 


‘O1 
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Scale of(a) On the completion of sketch plans 
Written one-sixth of the total fees payable. 


‘chitect i (6) During the preparation of working 
drawings and other particulars instalments 
Case ofconsistent with the amount of work 
repetitivd completed by the Architect. 


duced by (c) On completion of the said working 
drawings and other particulars, two-thirds 
n the cas¢ of the total fees payable less the amount of 
a highelany payments already received by the 
exceeding Architect pursuant to sub-clauses 5 (a) 
the Scald and 5 (b). 


‘to al (d) The remaining one-third of the total 
fees to be paid by instalments as the build- 
ing work proceeds consistent with the value 
of the said building work completed from 
time to time. 


in which 
ecoratio 
eS, special 


ances al€6, Services not included in the Scale. 
Charges shall be payable in respect of any 
where the4dditional services involved in:— 


es for any(a) Advising as to the selection and suit- 
ent, defer-ability of sites. Negotiating as to sites or 
n of anybuildings, surveying sites or buildings and 
hereof, ottaking levels and making surveys, measure- 
t ~ ter:ments and plans of existing buildings. 

ct of t 


Preparing drawings in addition to 


; working drawings for the use of the Client, 
tions andand drawings for and negotiating with 

plans tdground landlords, adjoining owners, public 
r cost of gauthorities, licensing authorities or others. 


Preparing varied working drawings to 


HONS, Pligive effect to alterations of the Client’s 
‘0 indicat instructions affecting matters of detail after 
res Client the completion of the working drawings. 
panpeai) Negotiating building or other licences, 
te of cosjmaking town planning, bye-law or other 
reruit applications and negotiations in con- 
the pernection with Party Walls, Rights of Light 
3 (as ca other easements, reservations or 
cost estrictions. 


(e) Litigation, arbitration or valuation. 


f) Changes in design or delay in building 
perations due to causes outside the 
ontrol of the Architect. 


tions, pre 
yproxima 
irement 

cing dra 

‘ticulars 
aration 

idepender 
purpose 
two-third 
use 2 oF 
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7. Surveys. For making inspection, pre- 
paring reports or giving advice on the 
structural or sanitary condition of premises, 
the charge is on quantum meruit in 
accordance with Clause 4 (e). 


. Litigation and Arbitration. For qualify- 
ng to give evidence, settling proofs, con- 
erences with Solicitors and Counsel, 


r other tribunals, and for services in 
onnection with litigation, the charge is 
charge {based upon the time occupied, but is in no 
and othtase to be less than 10 guineas per day. 
defined # Architects acting as Arbitrators are 
ecommended to base their charges upon 
assessed ofhe total time occupied in dealing with a 
sgard mufase at the rate of 3 guineas an hour 
cluding tifxClusive of out-of-pocket expenses and 
racter anpther disbursements. 


. Dilapidations. For preparing schedule 
The Arcitnd settling the amount if required, the 
1 Stages fharge is 5 guineas per cent on the amount 
f the settlement, or on the estimated cost 


of complying with the Schedule. (Minimum 
fee, 5 guineas.) 


10. Travelling Time. An additional charge 
may be made if the work should be at 
such a distance as to lead to an exceptional 
expenditure of time in travelling. 


11. Time Charges. In cases in which 
charges are based upon time occupied the 
minimum fee is 14 guineas per hour 
exclusive of charges for Assistants’ time. 
The minimum charge per hour for a 
Senior Assistant’s time shall be | guinea, 
and for a Junior Assistant’s time 4 guinea. 


12. Expenses. Fees, in all cases, are 
exclusive of the cost of appliances, extra 
copies of drawings and documents, litho- 
graphy, travelling and hotel expenses and 
all other reasonable disbursements, which 
are to be charged in addition to fees. 


NOTE: The following Clauses are in 
accordance with the Schedule of Pro- 
fessional Charges of the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors and are adopted 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


13. For Approving Plans Submitted by 
Lessees and Inspecting Buildings During 
Progress. (Clause 9 of existing Scale to be 
revised as follows to accord with the 
latest issue of the R.I.C.S. Schedule of 
Professional Charges.) 


On the first £500 .. 2 guineas per cent. 
»  mext £1,500... 13 ,, 
Pe » £18,000 .. 1 guinea 
» residue 4 


(Minimum fee, 4 guineas.) 


Note: This scale is intended to apply to 
normal cases. It should be applied with 
discretion and may be varied in either 
direction to meet exceptional circumstances. 


14. The Laying Out or Development of 
Estates. (As Clause 10 (a) of existing Scale.) 


15. For Land Surveying and the Preparation 
of Plans and Maps. (As Clause 10 (5) of 
existing Scale.) 


16. Preparing Bills of Quantities and 
Valuing Work Executed. (Clause 11 of 
existing Scale to be revised by the inclusion 
of the following paragraph under Sections I 
and II to accord with the latest issue of the 
R.I.C.S. Schedule of Professional Charges.) 
‘For adjusting variations of price under any 
fluctuation of price (labour and materials) 
clauses of the contract: 24 per cent upon 
the aggregate of the amount of the increases 
and/or decreases.’ 


17. Valuation of Freehold or Leasehold 
Properties. (As Clause 12 of existing Scale.) 


18. Work under the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act or other Acts for the Com- 
pulsory Acquisition of Property. (As Clause 
13 of existing Scale.) 

NOTE: Attention is drawn to the Schedule 
of Professional Charges issued by the Town 
Planning Institute which covers fees for 
Town Planning work. 


Book Reviews 


English Furniture. The Georgian Period 
(1750-1830), by Margaret Jourdain and 
F. Rose. 114 x 9 in. 210 pp. incl. pls. 
Batsford. 1953. £3 3s. 

The discovery of mahogany, which began 
to be regularly imported into England from 
about 1715, gave a great impetus to English 
furniture; for the strength of this new wood 
enabled the legs and arms of chairs to be 
wrought slender and the large-sized single 
plants permitted the leaves of tables to be 
made without a join. Also, mahogany was 
an unusually hard wood, which enabled the 
carving to be crisp, and the beautiful grain 
made the best veneers. Cabinet-makers 
were delighted with it, and the leading 
London craftsmen such as Chippendale, 
whose rich patrons gave them all the scope 
they needed, began to make the most ele- 
gant furniture in the world. 

There were other cabinet-makers just as 
creative and as flourishing as Chippendale 
in the middle years of the 18th century, but 
Chippendale’s catalogue of designs has 
preserved his name for posterity. William 
Vile for example, who held the royal 
warrant but who left no such record of his 
work behind him, is only known as the 
maker of a few pieces of superb furniture. 
Hepplewhite had a better fate, for his 
widow by chance or foresight followed 
Chippendale’s example of bringing out a 
trade catalogue. Sheraton, our third 
famous name in the history of English 
furniture, is rather a different case: he was 
not a furniture-maker but a writer and 
designer. But he, too, through his books, 
is remembered and identified with a certain 
style. 

These are the names that were first men- 
tioned when the subject of old English 
furniture was first studied in the seventies 
and eighties of the last century. Then and 
for a long time afterwards everything was 
either Chippendale, Hepplewhite or Shera- 
ton. As there was no name to hang all the 
Charles II or Queen Anne furniture upon, 
matters at this earlier date were not so 
satisfactory. Clocks could be attributed to 
their makers with more accuracy because, 
like French furniture, they were signed. 

In spite of this, headway was made into 
the great unexplored territory of the 
English wood crafts of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. One of the first serious explorers 
was the late Margaret Jourdain, whose 
conscientious researches brought forth a 
mass of social and biographical informa- 
tion. She delved into memoirs, letters, bills 
and so on—the list of sources of material 
about domestic gear is very long. 

Not the least of her many writings is her 
English Decoration and Furniture of the 
Later XVIII Century (1760-1820) which 
was published in 1922 in the ‘Library of 
Decorative Art’, a 4-volumed series which 
included at least another work from her 
pen. Both these works have now been 
republished: the first deals with English 
interior decoration and covers. three 
centuries from 1500; it appeared in 1950. 
The author intended that the companion 
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volume should cover the same periods, but 
unfortunately she died before she could 
complete it. 

English Furniture, the Georgian Period 
tells us nothing new, but it covers the 
ground: here is variety and here is rich- 
ness of furniture. It is, though, regrettable 
that the illustrations should be so poor 
and not a patch on those in the original 
edition. R. W. SYMONDS [F] 


The English Farmhouse, by Martin S. 
Briggs. (The New Heritage series.) 8} in. 
incl. pls. and pp. of illus. Batsford. 1953. 
Is. 


An attractive book, intended more for the 
general public than for architects or 
farmers, its outlook is entirely retro- 
spective and aesthetic, and wide enough 
to gather almost any building set in open 
country; and its illustrations range far 
beyond the promise of the title. Not only do 
they include such expansive ‘farmhouses’ as 
Markenfield Hall, near Ripon, and Little 
Moreton Hall, Cheshire, but numerous 
dovecotes, barns, and ancillary buildings 
as well. Not the least attractive feature is a 
number of the author’s decisive pen 
drawings in the text, but architects may be 
irritated by the recurrent use of inverted 
commas singling out common technical 
terms. 

Mr. Briggs treats his subject under six 
regions, according to style resulting from 
local materials, and appears to favour 
magpie work and the gritstone building 
of the north. He makes lavish use of 
quotation, pages at a time, from well- 
known novels. 

I have a personal grievance in the neglect 
of Somerset; one of the few examples cited, 
the medieval house and barn at Preston 
Plucknett, is wrongly captioned ‘Wilts’, 
and no mention is made of Bratton Court, 
or of the strange domed dovecot at Black- 
ford, near Minehead. The text reference on 
p. 96 to fig. ‘55’ should read ‘45’. 

It would have been interesting to have 
views on the prevalence of moats in the 
brick districts of East Anglia. One theory 
is that they fulfilled four objects; to furnish 
clay for brickmaking, water reserve in 
drought, fish for table, and sewage outfall! 
In some cases a duckpond has undoubtedly 
satisfied the first-named object, and I have 
found the second and fourth in simul- 
taneous operation as recently as 1920. 

E. G. 


Three Revolutionary Architects, Boullée, 
Ledoux, and Lequeu; by Emil Kaufmann. 
(American Philosophical Society, Trans., 
N.S., vol. 42, pt. 3.) x 9} in. 
136 pp. incl. pls. text illus. Philadelphia. 
1952. $2.00. 


We undoubtedly owe to Dr. Kaufmann 
the discovery of the French revolutionary 
architects, Boullée, Ledoux and Lequeu. 
These architects, Dr. Kaufmann is anxious 
to point out, are called ‘revolutionary’, not 
because they were architects of the Revo- 
lution, but because their thought and 
designs constituted a complete break with 
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the architecture of the preceding Baroque 
period and foreshadowed the things to 
come. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Kaufmann first 
gave expression to this idea in his Von 
Ledoux bis Le Corbusier; and even earlier, 
in 1929, he had drawn attention to the 
extraordinary designs of Boullée. Since 
then these architects, and especially Ledoux, 
have also become acknowledged prophets 
in their own countries; a number of articles 
have appeared on Ledoux, even a full- 
length monograph, based largely on Dr. 
Kaufmann’s publications and stealing, as 
it were, much of his thunder. 

The work under review is the first publi- 
cation to deal exhaustively with the pro- 
tagonists of the movement. It gives the 
architects’ biographies, discusses their work 
in detail and illustrates their buildings and 
designs profusely (284 illustrations in all). 
The chapter on Boullée, the oldest of the 
three, is preceded by a full and very fas- 
cinating account of his teachers Blondel, 
Boffrand, and Le Geay, and an excursus 
on Abbé Laugier and his influence on 
later 18th century architecture. Blondel is 
represented as an artist standing at the 
crossroads, deprecating the most recent 
past, especially the Rococo, as well as 
the incipient historicism of the period; 
Dr. Kaufmann’s attempt to make him also 
a prophet of the Modern Movement is 
not very successful, particularly because 
the English translation of Blondel’s text 
seems at times to be guided by wishful 
thinking rather than by grammar. But a 
fuller treatment of this problem, for which 
we can hope in Dr. Kaufmann’s next work, 
Architecture in the Age of Reason, will 
certainly be rewarding. So, too, would be 
the fuller treatment of the work of Le Geay, 
an obscure and peculiar artist, whom 
Dr. Kaufmann suspects of having been an 
influence on Piranesi—possibly even the 
cause of the Venetian’s change of style 
on his coming to Rome, where he met 
Le Geay. 

No greater stylistic contrast can be 
imagined than that between Blondel and 
Le Geay, and this contrast occurs also in 
the work of the first two architects dis- 
cussed in this book, though hardly in the 
third, Lequeu, who seems to me to be 
wholly a Romantic. The author is fully 
conscious of the problem: ‘Expressiveness 
and individualism were also the aims of the 
rising romantic movement. Revolutionary 
architecture differed in that its creators 
were hostile to revivalism of any kind and 
in principle they rejected any imitation of 
the past. In reality, of course, the different 
currents crossed constantly and in many 
of the revolutionary works reminiscences 
of the Baroque, as well as traces of 
Romanticism, are to be found.’ Still 
Dr. Kaufmann clings to the idea that 
Boullée was wholly preoccupied with the 
geometrical—the ‘natural’—only: ‘How 
could the elementary geometrical shapes be 
reconciled with picturesqueness? He lived 
in the illusion that he was able to reach the 
impossible, to reconcile the irreconcilable.’ 

One cannot help feeling, however, that 


if only Dr. Kaufmann would give up his 
idea of connecting these architects with 
modern architecture, irrespective of the 
rights or wrongs of the case, and concen- 


trate on an analysis of their work in their | 


own rights—a task for which no one is 
better qualified—highly interesting results, 
illuminating a very important chapter of 
architectural history, could be obtained. 

S. LANG 


Built in U.S.A.: Post-War Architecture. 


Edited by Henry-Russell Hitchcock and | 


Arthur. Drexler. (Museum of Modern 
Art, New York.) 10 in. 128 pp. incl. pls. 
and pp. of illus. text illus. New York: 
Simon & Schuster [1952.] £1 10s. 


Nearly ten years ago the Museum of 
Modern Art published Built in U.S.A.: 
1932-1944, summing up 


the U.S.A. 
The mode of selection is, as Philip C. 


Johnson points out in his preface, a. 


departure from the Museum’s usual one— 


and indeed from that which official bodies | 


in this country use—namely by committee. 
An advisory committee was appointed 
and expressed individual preferences, but 
the final selection was left to Professor 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock in order ‘to 
avoid compromises and to sharpen the 
specific flavour of the selection’. This 
choice has caused considerable disagree- 
ment in certain circles, notably those 


around Frank Lloyd Wright (who has only | 


four buildings, or nearly 10% of the 
contents devoted to his work). 

There is, in spite of this, much to be 
said for this method of selection and if it 


is biased in favour of what is known as the | 


‘International Style’, it is just because it is 
that style which has shown most develop- 
ment since the war—as witnessed by the 
U.N. Building, Lever House, Johnson 
Wax Laboratory Tower, Racine, the build- 
ings of Mies Van der Rohe and Richard 
Neutra. 


The choice cannot have been easy and, j 


knowing many of the buildings well, I 
think it is both discriminating and just, 
concerned as it is with quality of concept 
and execution. The real difficulty arises 
from the tremendous surge of building 
(much of it good) taking place in the U.S. 
and the unbearable publicity every new 
building gets, almost from the moment a 
client approaches an architect—all of 
which precludes any book on new buildings 
these days being ‘up-to-date’. There has 
to be in fact an artificial and arbitrary 
dead-line, and most of the buildings 
illustrated here are prior to 1951. 
However, I venture to suggest that many 
of these are not important merely because 
they illustrate certain characteristics and 
qualities present in post-war U.S. building, 
but because they are individual milestones in 
a great formative era—similar to that of 
Europe in the 1920’s and 1930°s—and 
will have a permanent significance. It is a 


the modern | 
architectural movement there prior to | 
World War II. This book treats with the | 
great post-war flowering of architecture in | 
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book, and of the pictures there are no 
‘complaints. I had been going to suggest 
|how sad it is that we never seem able to 
achieve such fine reproduction until I 
noticed that the book was produced by a 
)London firm and printed in Norwich. 
The offset lithographic process used gives 
almost another dimension to these superb 
pictures. FELLO ATKINSON [4] 


Oxford Observed, by Thomas Sharp. 
9 in. X 7 in. 56 pp. incl. pls. text illus., 
| Country Life. 1952. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Sharp contributes a personal apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of Oxford townscape, 
based on a highly intriguing analysis of a 
number of carefully chosen photographs 
of streets and colleges. It is an exercise that 
_can be applied to other and possibly less 
| rewarding urban scenes, and he invites us 
to try it. 


Building Science, ete., by Alfred G. Geeson. 

Vol. III, Structures. 84 in. ix + 412 pp. 
text diags. English Univs. Press. 1953. 
7s. 6d. 


‘The introductory volume of this useful 
series of books by Alfred Geeson [F] was 
divided into three sections—Materials, 
Structures and Equipment of Buildings. 
Volume III, with which we are now con- 
cerned, is a continuation and expansion of 
the second of these sections, and has been 
written with the examination requirements 
of architectural and building students 
particularly in mind. It deals with the 
fundamentals of the subject and is not 
suitable for the structural specialist, who 
‘clearly needs a more detailed treatment of 
a narrower field of study. 


‘A History of Civil Engineering, by Hans 
Straub. E. Rockwell, trans. xviii +- 258 pp. 
+ pls. Leonard Hill. 1952. £1 5s. 


This book attempts to cover the whole 
history of building sites, operations and 
materials, from the earliest organised works 
in Egypt simultaneously with all the 
developments of building science. Its scope 
is thus comparable with that of the popular 
scientific works of Hogben, H. G. Wells 
and Sawyer, but, unlike these authors, 
Hans Straub starts with no axe to grind, 
and does not put forward any conclusion 
on his labours. The names of the latest 
contributors to the present concentration 
of knowledge available to the civil engineer 


oment a are quoted and, in general, allowing for 


—all 
uildings 


ere has 


of Straub’s continental bias, his knowledge of 


modern practice is good. 
In analysing methods since the Industrial 


irbitrary Revolution the author has methodically 
uildings connected the development of a technique, 


for instance, welding, with a particular 


at many form, e.g. the Vierendeel girder bridge. He 
because mentions that there have been failures with 
tics and this type. A suspension bridge, using cables 


building, 


of high tension steel, collapsed in 1940 


stones in(Tacoma), and it would have been most 
that ofjinteresting to have been told more about 
0’s—and this. 

It isa The history of the philosophical approach 
1 clearerto mechanics might have been ‘cut’ to 
a pictureprovide space for such fuller examination. 
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The author gives the full and successive 
theories of Galileo, Leibnitz and Mariotte 
on the bending forces set up in a beam, 
with the solution of Coulomb. He mentions 
Galileo’s Discorsi as a work, like that of 
Aristotle, on a technical subject still read 
by his countrymen today for its literary 
value. 

An account is given of an investigation 
undertaken by ‘three mathematicians’ in 
1742 into the stability of the dome of St. 
Peter’s; of interest irf that remedial measures 
were taken based only on their findings. 
Their examination was correct on the 
causes of defects which lay in the elonga- 
tion of the iron chains, but they were 
ignorant of the resistances of a material, 
iron, used in tension, which grows with the 
elongation, and were not quite accurate in 
their subsequent balancing of an elastic 
factor with a static factor. They took no 
account of Hooke’s Law. 

Wren (whose relationship with the Royal 
Society is mentioned only in a footnote) 
was faced with similar difficulties. As is 
well known, he added a brick cone to St. 
Paul’s, making with the domes an inverted 
catenary form. His strength, in comparison 
with these Italians, lay in his power to 
anticipate and cut down the factor of which 
he was uncertain, the tensile members. 

The author, writing in Rome, applauds 
Fontana’s town-planning. He claims credit 
to engineers for similar modern attempts in 
‘landscaping’ of projects. This deference to 
aesthetics may assume no more than a 
negative form in the vast anonymous civil 
engineering scheme, but he pays tribute to 
Maillart and Nervi as designers capable of 
giving an architectural quality to utilitarian 
structures. CECIL J. SEARLE [A] 


~The Complete Law of Town and Country 


Planning, by H. A. Hill. 4th ed. 1949: 
Second (Cumulative) Supplement, by D. P. 
Kerrigan, R. G. C. Davison and I. D. James. 
9} in. Butterworth. 1953. £2 5s. (main 
work and suppt. £4 15s.). 


The publication of this Supplement brings 
the law of town and country planning up 
to date, and, read in conjunction with the 
main volume, provides a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. Besides those 
Acts which have come into operation since 
the 1947 Planning Act, there are included 
statutory instruments issued up to the end 
of 1952. The Act of 1953, which abolished 
development charges, is referred to, and the 
law before 18 November 1952 and after 
that date is explained. 

Town planning legislation to the layman 
is not easy to understand, but as a book of 
reference it should be useful to those whose 
practice demands a more than general 
knowledge of the subject. 


Knight’s Annotated Model Byelaws. Vol. I— 
Buildings. Comprising the model series . . . 
from the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, etc. 10th ed. 93 in. xi + 194 
pp. Charles Knight. [1952 or -53.] Price 
£2 2s. 


The last edition of this book was published 
in 1938, since when great changes have 


been made in methods of building con- 
struction. To meet these the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government issued in 
1952 a revised edition of Model Bye-laws, 
and this 10th edition of the Annotated 
Model Bye-laws has in consequence been 
published, dealing with Buildings. 

There is a useful introduction relating to 
the deposit of plans and the power of the 
local authority in regard to rejection of an 
application. The application of the Public 
Health Act 1936 is also included, as far 
as it relates to bye-laws. The position 
regarding habitation certificates is made 
clear. 

The model bye-laws are then set out with 
explanatory notes and, where two or more 
bye-laws have to be read together, this is 
indicated by a stroke. The bye-laws in 
italics are “deemed to satisfy’’ clauses 
which need not necessarily be followed, 
but such clauses are most useful and 
should help both local authority and 
architect. It is an indication of the flexibility 
of the new model. 

Law cases are included under a model 
bye-law, that is where a bye-law has 
been previously interpreted by the Court. 
It would be necessary to compare the 
wording of a new bye-law to ascertain 
whether such an interpretation would be 
applicable. 

An important addition to the Model is 
that relating to fire resistance of forms of 
construction. An explanatory note is put 
into the model, and local authorities are 
recommended by the Ministry to put this 
note into their bye-laws. This annotation 
gives useful guidance on this point and can 
be commended to those who have to work 
to the bye-laws. It may even be that the 
local authority would derive some benefit 
from a perusal of the notes under this 
heading, as teething difficultics are sure to 
arise. 

The Ministry have recently issued a new 
edition of Model Building Bye-laws which 
is substantially a reprint of the 1952 
edition. Six bye-laws relating to elevation 
of sites and factory chimneys have now 
been put into an appendix because, in 
practice, they are seldom used. In conse- 
quence of the new edition an eleventh 
edition of the annotation is available. 

Local authorities should have amended 
their bye-laws by 31 December next, and 
until that time the Ministry hopes that 
regard will be had to the new model bye- 
laws in dealing with applications. The 
annotation should be of assistance in this 
respect and should enable practitioners to 
become familiar with new bye-laws before 
they become available in their particular 
district and it should be a book of reference 
after that date. Cw. 


The Architect in Practice, by Arthur J. 
Willis and W. N. B. George. Crosby 
Lockwood. 1952. 

A supplement to this volume, reviewed 
in the August 1953 issue of the JOURNAL, 
is obtainable from the publishers, price 6d. 
It contains amendments to regulations, 
etc., up to August 1953 mentioned in the 
book. 
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Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 8 DECEMBER 1953 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 8 December 1953. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1) 


Artucio: Professor Leopoldo Carlos, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, S. America. 


AS FELLOWS (14) 


Bath: Charles George, A.M.T.P.1. [A. 1935). 
Compton: (Mrs.) Audrey Mary, A.A.Dipl. 
[A 1935], Bognor Regis. 

Edwards: Percy William, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1937], 
Chippenham. 

Ellis: Jack, [A 1922], Birmingham. 

Fedeski: Henry, A.M.T.P.I. (R.1.B.A. Diploma 
in Town Planning) [A 1934], Leamington Spa. 
Howe: Jack, [A 1935]. 

Jack: William Archibald Park, [A 1949], Glas- 
gow. 

Kerr: Frederick Henri, [A 1946], Castletown, 
Isle of Man. 

Knight: Thomas William, [A 1935], Oxford. 
Lawson: Richard Donald, Dip. T.P. (Man- 
chester), A.M.T.P.I. (R.I.B.A. Diploma in 
Town Planning) [A 1936], Reading. 

Young: Robert Robertson Reid, B.Arch. (L’ pool), 
Dip.C.D. (L’pool) [A 1937], Liverpool. 


And the following Licentiates who have passed 
the qualifying examination :— 

Bellis: Gwilym, Wrexham. 

Jacobson: Zalik. 

Moore: Edwyn Walter. 


AS ASSOCIATES (118) 

Ablewhite: John Gardner. 

Andrews: Arthur Gordon, Ripley, Surrey. 
Atkinson: Robert Ingham, Bradford. 

Bartlett: Patrick Arthur. 

Beveridge: James, D.A. (Edin.), Edinburgh. 
Blyth: John Allan, D.A. (Edin.), Edinburgh. 
Bourke: Sylvester William, B.Arch. (N.U.I. 
Dublin), Kilkenny, Eire. 

Brady: Lawrence Henry. 

Brown: David, D.A. (Dundee), Cupar. 
Burkett: John, Chislehurst. 

Butcher: (Mrs.) June Margaret, Hatfield. 
Coles: Robert John, Coventry. 

Covington: John Stenton, Chichester. 

Crease: David Plaistow, B.A. (Cantab.), D.A. 
(Edin.), Beckenham. 

de Beaumont: Robert Henri Louis-Charles, 
B.A. Arch.(Cantab.). 

Devine: Edward Allison, [L], Catterick. 
Dorward: Ivor Gardiner Menzies Gordon, 
D.A. (Edin.), Currie. 

Dowling: Robert Bryan. 

Dunn: David Vaughan George, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester), Oldham. 

Edwards: Dennis Gordon, Nottingham. 

Eisner: Hans Gunter, B.A. (Arch.) (Man- 
chester), Manchester. 

Evans: Michael Houching, Leigh-on-Sea. 
Farthing: Leslie William. 

Fleming: John, Muckamore. 

Fletcher: John Willoughby. 

Ford: William Arthur, Richmond, Surrey. 
Franklyn: Donald Henry, Southend-on-Sea. 
Funnell: John Martin, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic), Sanderstead. 

Garde: Robert Christopher Roger, Cork. 
Gossling: (Miss) Margaret Hilary, B.Sc.(Arch.) 
(Glas.), Glasgow. 

Gower: Peter James Antony, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), 
Shifnal. 

Gowers: Colin Anthony Barrett. 

Graham: Alan Murray. 

Graham: John Anthony, B.A.(Arch.) (Man- 
chester), Harlow. 
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Gray: George Beaumont, D.A. (Edin.), Stirling. 
Gray: William, Stirling. 

Green: Ronald Arthur, A.A.Dipl. 

Grogan: (Mrs.) Helen, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic). 

Harrison: David Ronald. 

Harrison: Michael John Edward, Birmingham. 
Hay: Charles Dewar, Kirkcaldy. 

Henry: John Vanstone. 

Herd: Robert Dallas, Thurso. 

Heywood: Michael, Dip.Arch. (Leics.). 
Holden: Robert Patrick Evelyn, Grays. 
Hudson: Albert Cornelius Charles. 

Hyslop: William, Leyland. 

Jack: Thomas Kenneth, B.A. (Cantab.). 
Jackson: Victor, B.Arch. (L’pool), Bakewell. 
Jenkins: Frederick James, D.A. (Edin.), Stirling. 
Johnston: Marcus MacDonald, D.A. (Edin.) 
Dunfermline. 

Jones: Gwilym Richard, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester), Nevin. 

Keatley: Robert Aubrey, [L], Wallington. 
King: Reginald Percy Richard, Southend-on- 
Sea. 


Kirkwood: Martin Fraser, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.), 

Beau 

Laird: (Miss) Elizabeth Anne, D.A. (Dundee), 
Dundee. 

Landau: Royston Simeon. 

Landles: Andrew, D.A. (Edin.), Edinburgh. 

Latham: James Edwin, B.Arch. (L’pool), 
Liverpool. 

Lawrie: John Mackay, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.), 
Dingwall. 

Leiper: Robert, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.), Aberdeen. 

Liley: Peter WHorbury, B.A.(Arch.) (Man- 

chester), Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Lowrie: (Miss) Joyce Mary, Welwyn Garden 

City. 

McCormick: James Morrow, D.A. (Edin.), 
Lurgan. 

ow Donald, Dip.Arch. (Leics.), Oak- 
am. 

Macfadyen: Neil, Tonbridge. 

Macfarlane: Stephen Grant Parlan, Mold. 

Mackenzie: Samuel, Troqueer. 

MacLaughlin: (Miss) Anne Felicia, B.Arch. 

(N.U.I. Dublin), Foxrock. 

MacManus: Owen Patrick, Mount Merrion. 
Maguire: Robert Alfred. 

Mason: Richard Anthony, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Matheson: Allen Short, D.A. (Edin.), Edin- 
burgh. 

Matthews: Peter, A.A.Dipl., Woodford. 
Mawson: Charles Leslie, Bradford. 
Mendenhall: Reginald Alfred, Slough. 

Miller: Alexander Moncur. 

Mochrie: Allan John, B.Sc.(Arch.) (Glas.), 
Glasgow. 

Naismith: Robert Wood, B.Sc. (Glas.), Cocken- 


zie. 

Nelson: Richard, Leicester. 

Nicholas: Victor Albert, Oxted. 

Nixon: Peter Edward, Dip.Arch. (Manchester), 
Newcastle, Staffs. 

Oakley: David John. 

Pickard: Malcolm Stevens, Hull. 

Poole: Kennard Melville, B.Arch. (C.T.). 
Poole: Michael Verity, Westbury-on-Trym. 
Powell: Clifford, Dip.Arch. (C.T.), Dip.C.D. 
(L’pool), Liverpool. 

Powell: Richard Malcolm. 

Raimes: Alan Sleight. 

Redpath: William John Coventry, D.A. (Edin.), 
South Queensferry. 

Rogers: Howard Cleveland, Sheffield. 

Sampson: George Henry, Chatham. 

Scott: Kenneth, B.A. (Sheffield), Scunthorpe. 
Sewell: Clare Arnold, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic). 

Shailer: Phillip Francis. 

Sheehan: Edward, D.A. (Edin.), Edinburgh. 
Simpson: Harold, D.A. (Edin.), Edinburgh. 
Smith: Lloyd Allan, A.A.DipI. 


Smith: Matthew Fyfe, Glasgow. M 


Smith: Stanley Alfred. Al 
Staughton: Ronald Albert. “ 
Tasker: Douglas Maughan, Newcastle upon ; 
Tyne. L. 
Thulborn: Albert Richard, West Wickham. Pr 
Tucker: David William, Loughborough. St 


Tunbridge: Colin, Byfleet. 
Vaughan: John, B.Arch. (L’pool), M.C.D.| T 


Liverpool. St 
Waldock: Brian David. C1 
Walker: Norman Charles, B.A. (Cantab.), D.A.| h¢ 
(Edin.), Edinburgh. W 
Waskett: Arthur Henry John, Bagshot. Se 
Watts: Fraser Herbert. 

Weatherill: Leonard Walter. Te 
White: Leonard George. 6 
Whiteley: Peter Bryan. D 
Wild: John Kenneth, Stoke-on-Trent. | SI 
Wilson: Ronald John Aitken, Dunoon. |W 
Winter: John Anthony, Norwich. E 


Woodgate: Cyril, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), Bristol, F. 
Wynne: Joseph Frank, D.A. (Dundee), Dundee. | 


AS LICENTIATES (6) | T 
Christie: Andrew George, Gateshead. 
Clague: John Charlesworth, Herne Bay. 
Jackson: Charles Edward, Blackpool. | A 
Simpson: Arthur, Bradford. | A 
Walker: Charles Herbert. ( 


Woolams: Percy Albert. 


ELECTION: 2 FEBRUARY 1954 


A 

An election of candidates for membership will (1 

take place on 2 February 1954. The names and H 

addresses of the candidates with the names of J 

their proposers, found by the Council to be 4 

eligible and qualified in accordance with the T 

Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 4 
for the information of members. Notice of 

any objection or any other communication A 

respecting them must be sent to the Secretary " 

R.1.B.A., not later than Saturday, 9 January) C 

1954. 

The names following the applicant’s address A 

are those of his proposers. | 1 
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AS HON. FELLOW (1) 


Halifax: The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.G., 
OM. GCSI, G:CLE., Garrowby,. York. 
Proposed by the Council. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (3) 


Baker: Professor John Fleetwood, O.B.E., M.A., 
Sc.D., D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., 100 Long Road, 
Cambridge. Proposed by the Council. 
Montgomery: (Mrs.) Molly Audrey, Snells 
Farm, Amersham Common, Bucks. Proposed 
by the Council. 
Trueman: Sir Arthur (Elijah), K.B.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., 21 Audley Road, W.5. Proposed by the 
Council. 

AS FELLOWS (9) 
Cowie: James Macneil, D.A. (Glas.) [A 1939], 
Oakfield Chambers, Motherwell, Lanarkshire; 
49 Stewarton Drive, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 
N. R. J. Johnston, R. M. Noad, T. J. Beveridge. 


Galbraith: Thomas McKay, [A 1927], Messrs. 

Scott and Clark, Lower High Street, Wednes- | 
bury, Staffs.; 104 Stafford Road, Bloxwich, | 
Walsall. R. C. Gifford, C. E. M. Fillmore, | 
Harry Cherrington. 
Hanly: David Patrick, B.Arch. (N.U.I. Dublin), 
A.M.T.P.I. [A 1943], Town Hall, Dunlao- ' 
ghaire, Co. Dublin, Ireland; ‘Eagie Lodge’, , 
Rathgar Avenue, Dublin. Vincent Kelly, ' 
J. V. Downes, J. J. Robinson. 
Hill: Henry Alexander, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm), 

[A 1936], Messrs. T. A. Page, Son and Hill, . 
68 Sunderland Road, South Shields. T. A. Page, 

W. J. Scott, G. T. Brown. } 
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McColl: Samuel, [A 1934], County Housing 


Architect, 23 Beckford Street, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire; 39 Woodland Avenue, Paisley, 
Renfrewshire. William McCrea, T. S. Cordiner, 
L. W. Hutson. 


Pritchard: Frederick Thomas, [A 1937], 9 Bridge 
Street, Abingdon, Berks; 5 Salisbury Crescent, 
Oxford. A. B. West, H. F. Hurcombe, J. R. 
Tolson. 


Stone: Reginald Leslie, [A 1942], 6 Greenfield 
Crescent, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15; Silver- 
howe, New Church Road, Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. L. J. Multon, Herbert Jackson, 
Seymour Harris. 


Torrens: Richard Michael, M.B.E. [A 1938], 
6 The Crescent, Taunton, Somerset; The Barn, 
Duddlestone, Taunton. W. R. Cooper, L. A. D. 
Shiner, C. G. Toy. 


| Williams: Ivan, [A 1938], 53 Gildredge Road, 


‘ Bristol. 
Dundee. | 


Eastbourne; 28 Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne. 
F. C. Benz, Bertram Butler, Alwyn Underdown. 


AS ASSOCIATES (304) 
The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 


| recognised course. 


| Ackerman: Stuart Frederick William, Dipl. 
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Secretary 
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’s address 


_ 120 Conway Road, Sale, Cheshire. G. N. Hill, 


of, K.G., 
yy, York. 


Arch. (Northern Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. 
(London): Dept. of Arch.), 41 Swiss Avenue, 
Watford, Herts. T. E. Scott, H. Bramhill, 
S. F. Burley. 


Adams: Thomas Edward, Dip. Arch. (Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 82 Thornhill Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, 21. A. Douglas 
Jones, J. F. R. Gooding, J. H. Folkes. 
Adamson: Roland George, [Final], “The Rose 
Tavern’, Sykes Street, Hull. Joseph Konrad, 
Allanson Hick, A. C. Blackmore. 

Allcoat: Antony John, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), 8 Welgarth Avenue, 
Coundon, Coventry, Warwicks. Herbert Jack- 
son, T. M. Ashford, R. Hellberg. 


Almond: George Critchley, [Special Final], 


Thomas Duffy, Walter Stirrup. 

Ambrose: Brian Hamilton, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
134 Osmaston Road, Derby. E. H. Ashburner, 


| E. W. Pedley, S. Penn Smith. 
_ Andrews-Jones: Michael, B.A. (Cantab.) (Arch. 


E., M.A., 
ng Road, 
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Proposed 
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Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 
House, Westminster, S.W.1. F. C. 
P. G. Fairhurst, W. A. Ross. 


Aston: Stuart Raymond, [Final], 83 Camberley 
Avenue, West Wimbledon, S.W.20. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d) 

Atkinson: John Robin, M.A. (Cantab.), Dip. 
Arch. (Leics.) (Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: 
Sch. of Arch.), Dunedin, Cultra, Co. Down, 
N. Ireland. F. Chippindale, Peter Bicknell, 
A. N. Harris. 

Avery: Joseph Anthony, B.Arch. (Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 10 Benwell Grange 
Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne, 5. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, F. W. Harvey, J. H. Napper. 
Ayshford: Anthony Grover, [Final], 112 The 
Broadway, Thorpe Bay, Essex. J. M. Scott, 
A. S. Belcham, Norman Keep. 


Back: Lionel Edgar, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 140 Burham Avenue, Ickenham, 
Middlesex. J. S. Walkden, David Jenkin, 
W. W. Fisk. 


Bacon: Michael John, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 


Thames 
Button, 


| 11 Woodland Court, Wanstead Place, E.11. 
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Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 
Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 


Bailey: James, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), ‘Hollies’, 
26 Newton Lane, Chester. F. C. Saxon, Prof. 
R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon Stephenson. 


Baker: Gerald Douglas, [Final], 4 Tudor Road, 
Canterbury, Kent. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under the provisions of Bye- 
law 3(d). 

Baker: (Miss) Margaret Monica, [Final], 1 The 


Prof. Gordon 


Orchards, Mill Road, Winchelsea, Sussex. 
Edgar Bunce, H. C. Ashenden, Anthony 
Swaine. 

Ball: Thomas David, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 


(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
68 Sibson Road, Birstall, Leicester. S. Penn 
Smith, G. A. Cope, T. W. Haird. 


Banting: Peter, [Final], 15 Place Victor Hugo, 
Arras, P. de C., France. O. Campbell-Jones, 
R. N. Wakelin, George Vey. 


Barnes: Colin Sidney, [Final], 25 Southgate, 
Fulwood, Preston. Cecil Stewart, R. A. Fitton, 
E. S. Benson. 

Bayley: Alan Charles, [Final], 4 Berkeley Court, 
Coombe Road, Croydon, Surrey. T. G. Crump, 
J. S. Walkden and applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Bayliss: Stanley, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) (Birming- 
ham Sch. of Arch.), 143 Stamford Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, 20. A. Douglas Jones, 
T. M. Ashford, J. F. R. Gooding. 


Bentley: Harry, [Special Final], 9 Kingston 
Road, Radcliffe, Lancs. R. A. Fitton, Arthur 
Brocklehurst, E. S. Benson. 


Beresford: John William, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
32a Lovelace Road, Surbiton, a Prof. 
H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White Cooper, S. Hyde. 


Berresford: Ivor Gordon, [Final], Dalen, 7 Pear 
Tree Lane, Loose, Maidstone, Kent. Brian 
Peake and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Berry: Charles Ian, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
‘Craigie-Lea’, Park Road, Norton, Malton, 
Yorks. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. 
Gordon Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 


Berry: Thomas Macpherson, D.A. (Glas.) (Glas- 
gow Sch. of Arch.), 24 Cogan Street, Barrhead, 
Renfrewshire. Walter Underwood, W. J. B. 
Wright, F. R. Wylie. 


Billington: Geoffrey Charles, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 47 Mirfield Road, 
Solihull, Birmingham. A. Douglas Jones, 
T. M. Ashford, C. E. M. Fillmore. 


Bingham: Jonathan David, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
24 Wantage Road, Northampton. F. Chippin- 
dale, L. B. Baillon, P. J. J. Panter. 


Birchall: Robert Joseph, [Final], 6 Maple 
Crescent, Cannock, Staffordshire. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Birtles: (Mrs.) Patricia, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
17 Abercromby Square, Liverpool, 7. Prof. 
L. B. Budden, M. G. Gilling, B. A. Miller. 


Bisset: (Miss) Hazel, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 147 Balgrayhill, Glasgow, N. 
William McCrea and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Blakely: Samuel Arthur, [Special , SIA 
Green Lanes, Palmers Green, N.13. J. S. 
Walkden, R. N. Wakelin, H. J. Axten. 
Bloomfield: Anthony John, [Final], 111 DeVere 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex. D. W. Aldred, Norman 
Keep, R. O. Foster. 


Bond: George Alan, [Final], 31 Parkstone Road, 
Beverley High Road, Hull, Yorks. L. A. Rey- 
nolds, H. Andrew, J. Konrad. 


Bonwick: Henry, [Final], 41 Arundel Gardens, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. J. M. Scott, Norman 
Keep, W. F. Granger. 

Bovingdon: Leslie Robert, [Special Final], 
62 Flora Gardens, Hammersmith, W.6. Arthur 
Korn, F. S. Haynes, Paul Nightingale. 
Bowdon: Robert, [Special Final], 9 Mary Terrace, 
Coronation, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 
C. W. Box, S. W. Milburn, William Ellis. 


Bowen: Arthur Alfred Beresford, Dip. Arch. 
(The Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 138 Swanley Road, 
Welling, Kent. J. S. Walkden, A. G. Alexander, 
E. H. Banks. 


Bowes: Derek Wellesley, [Final], 1 Sydney Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. H. H. Clark, Miss J. G. 
Ledeboer, David Booth. 


Brander: William Gordon, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.) 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), Broadley, Clochan, Banffshire. 
E. F. Davies, J. G. Marr, A. G. R. Mackenzie. 


Brown: Lieut.-Col. Charles Norman, M.B.E., 
D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 2 Novar 
Street, Hamilton, Lanarkshire. L. D. Paterson, 
T. J. Beveridge, William McCrea. 


Brown: John Donaldson, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 802 Springburn Road, Glasgow, 
N. T. J. Beveridge, L. D. Paterson, William 
McCrea. 

Brown: Norman Ainsworth, M.C.D., B.Arch. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), ‘Felmont’, Wordsworth Street, 
Penrith, Cumberland. Prof. L. B. Budden, 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, B. A. Miller. 


Buck: John Anthony, [Final], ‘Westfield’, 142 
Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. Norman 
Culley, S. M. Richmond, J. G. Berry. 


Burnhill: Charles Sykes, [Special Final], 5 Thirl- 
mere Road, Wakefield, Yorks. S. M. Richmond 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 


Burrows: Joseph Norman, Dipl.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
233 Dentons Green Lane, St. Helens, Lancs. 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon 
Stephenson, William Ellis. 

Buttall: Albert Frederick, [Special Final], 
260 Ilchester Crescent, Bedminster Down, 
Bristol, 3. T. J. Lynch, J. N. Meredith, W. H. 
Watkins. 

Buxton: Leslie, [Final], ‘Vansett’, St. Clement, 
Truro, Cornwall. T. H. B. Burrough, J. H. 
Crowther, R. F. Wheatly. 


Bynoe: Peter Cecil Alexander, [Special Final], 
39 Waldram Park Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 
Edwin Rice, Alan Marlow, M. H. Forward. 


Callaghan: Gerald, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) (Leeds 
Sch. of Arch.), ‘Craigmoor’, 3 Belvedere 
Avenue, Alwoodley, Leeds. F. Chippindale, 
D. A. Fowler, Noel Pyman. 

Cannon: Geoffrey Lovell, [Final], 25 East 
Common, Redbourn, Herts. George Fair- 
weather, J. S. Walkden, K. J. Lindy. 

Case: Ian Carden, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford) (Sch. of 
Tech. Art & Commerce, Oxford Sch. of Arch.), 
8 Parkstone Road, Poole, Dorset. L. M. Austin, 
J. R. Tolson, E. A. L. Martyn. 
Cave-Browne-Cave: Anthony, D.S.O., Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.) (Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), The Old 
Rectory, Walton, Wellesbourne, Warwick. 
T. M. Ashford, C. H. Elkins, F. W. B. Yorke. 


Cawte: John Frederick William, [Final], ‘Home- 
lands’, Park Avenue West, Ewell, Surrey. 
William Sadler, E. A. W. Ixer, G. O. Scorer. 
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Chapman: Maurice Alan, [Final], 29 Upper 
Belmont Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. B. I. 
Day, A. F. French, T. J. Lynch. 


Chard: Austin Richard, [Final], 3 March Road, 
Anfield, Liverpool, 6. E. U. Channon, Dr. 
Ronald Bradbury, M. G. Gilling. 


Charlton: (Miss) Maureen, Dip. Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
2 Stratton Gardens, Luton, Beds. F. Chippin- 
dale, Frederick Gibberd, A. E. Kelsey. 


Chellis: Raymond Victor, [Final], 89 Globe 
Road, Woodford Green, Essex. Sir Thomas 
Bennett, M. L. Winslade, E. S. W. Atherton. 


Claridge: Robert John, [Final], 127A Winter 
Road, Southsea, Portsmouth, Hants. A. C. 
Townsend, J. V. Nisbet, D. A. Wilkie. 


Clark: Donald, [Final], 39 Grange Road, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. J. M. Scott, Roff Marsh, Frank 
Risdon. 

Clark: Keith Henry Jesse, [Final], ‘Heronwood’, 
The Ridings, Richings Park, Iver, Bucks. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 

Coakham: Gwilym Desmond George, [Special 
Final], 53 Central Avenue, Bangor, Co. Down. 
T. W. Henry, R. H. Gibson, E. D. Taylor. 


Cochrane: Timothy John, [Final], Little Smithers, 
Danbury, Nr. Chelmsford, Essex. J. M. Scott, 
J. Holman, Dr. J. L. Martin. 

Cole: John Arthur, [Final], 574 Southbourne 
Grove, Bournemouth. G. D. G. Hake, L. S; 
Youngman, C. G. Skinner. 

Collins: Gerard John, [Special Final], ‘Fles- 
selles’, 2A Queenscourt, Wembley, Middlesex. 
Denis Poulton, P. G. Freeman, M. K. Matthews. 


Comely: Christopher Basil, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
Wensley, Brockworth, Gloucester. C. W. 
Yates, H. S. Davis, H. F. Trew. 


Cook: William Harold, [Special Final], 109 
Weaver Street, Winsford, Cheshire. F. Chippin- 
dale, K. E. Black, J. L. Denman. 

Cooke: Geoffrey Francis, [Final], ‘The Cottage’, 
10 Milton Park Road, Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset. J. N. Meredith, T. H. B. Burrough, 
C. G. Skinner. 

Coombe: Anthony Arthur, [Special Final], 82 
Clarence Crescent, Clapham Park, S.W.4. 
H. V. Lobb, C. G. Kemp, J. H. Forshaw. 
Cornfield: Donald George, [Special Final], 
113 Webb Lane, Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 
L. J. Multon, B. C. S. Underhill, A. Douglas 
Jones. 

Coulson: William Metcalf, (King’s Coll. (Univ. 
of Durham), Newcastle upon Tyne, Sch. of 
Arch.), 31 The Gardens, Monkseaton, 
Northumberland. Prof. W. B. Edwards, G. H. 
Gray, J. H. Napper. 

Cox: William Arthur Albert, [Special Final], 
65 Bamford Road, Bromley, Kent. G. A. 
Crockett, A. R. Borrett, Colin Lucas. 
Crawforth: William, [Final], 684 Beverley High 


Road, Hull. J. Konrad, L. A. Reynolds, 
Allanson Hick. 
Cronin: David Watkins, B.Arch. (N.U.I. 


Dublin) (Univ. Coll., Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of 
Arch.), 42 Nutgrove Park, Clonskeagh, Co. 
Dublin, Eire. J. V. Downes, J. O'H. Hughes, 
Raymond McGrath. 


Cunningham: James Napier, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 61 Neilston Road, 
Paisley, Renfrewshire. Major L. D. Paterson, 
T. J. Beveridge, William McCrea. 

Daniel: Peter Geoffrey, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
33 Canning Street, Liverpool, 8. Prof. R. 
Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon Stephenson, 
B. A. Miller. 
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Darlington: Edgar, [Final], ‘Peacehaven’, Nant- 
wich Road, Audley, Stoke-on-Trent. J. R. 


Piggott, E. T. Watkin, J. A. Pickavance. 


Davidson: John Burton, D.A. (Glas.), Dip.T.P. 
(Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 3 Content 
Avenue, Ayr. William McCrea and applying 
for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3(d). 


Davies: Trevor de Pont, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London), Sch. of Arch.), c/o Harlow 
Development Corporation, Terlings, Gilston, 
Harlow, Essex. R. F. Jordan, H. G. Goddard, 
Arthur Korn. 


Davies: William Herbert, [Final], c/o Messrs. 
Blampied & Biggar, 33 Halkett Place, St. 
Helier, Jersey. G. D. G. Hake, E. H. Button, 
T. H. B. Burrough. 


Davis: Ian Thomas Maxwell, B.Arch. (L’pool) 

(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 

‘Homestead’, Vicar’s Cross, Chester. Prof. 

os B. Budden, Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, F. C. 
axon, 


Devlin: Terence, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpool 

Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 49 West 

Cliff, Preston, Lancs. Prof. R. Gardner- 

—- Prof. Gordon Stephenson, B. A. 
iller. 


Diamantis: Nicholas Theodore, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
29 Sutherland Place, W.2. Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, Prof. Gordon Stephenson, H. T. 
Cadbury-Brown. 


Dick: Hector McDonald, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 68 Keir Street, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow, S.1. William McCrea, A. G. Hender- 
son, Alexander Wright. 


Dick: Wilfred, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm) (King’s 
Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle upon 
Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), The Vicarage, Long 
Framlington, Morpeth, Northumberland. Prof. 
W. B. Edwards, P. C. Newcombe, J. H. Napper. 


Dickson: William Paterson, D.A. (Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 82 Saughton- 
hall Drive, Edinburgh, 12. W. I. Thomson, 
T. W. Marwick, J. R. McKay. 


Digby: Jack Leonard Stanford, [Final], 90 Cook’s 
Spinney, Harlow, Essex. J. M. Scott, Frederick 
Gibberd, D. W. Aldred. 


Dixon: Harry Roberts Marsham, [Final], ‘Sand- 
field’, West Boldon, Co. Durham. S. W. Mil- 
burn, F. H. Newrick, E. W. Blackbell. 


Donald: David Ross Hunter, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch.of Arch.), 36 Inverallan Road, 
Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. G. B. Biggar, 
William McCrea, Walter Underwood. 


Duek-Cohen: Elias, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Arch. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), 62 Compayne Gardens, N.W.6. 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon 
Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 


Dunnington: Clifford William, [Special Final], 
2 Drury Close, Horsforth, Nr. Leeds, Yorks. 
Hubert Bennett, A. W. Glover, Spencer Silcock. 


Eber: Peter, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of 
Arch.), Fels Ivrie, Hunter’s Quay, Argyll. 
F. R. Burnet, J. Bell, William McCrea. 


Edge: Mark David, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 39 
Hale Road, Altrincham, Cheshire. Prof. L. B. 
Budden, H. T. Seward, W. C. Young. 


Edwards: Roger Jeremy, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 28 Bennetts Hill. 
Dudley, Worcs. A. Douglas Jones, T. M. 
Ashford, A. R. Young. 


Eeles: Ivor James Newman, [Special Final], 
‘Thatchers’, Studham, Bedfordshire. R. S 
Nickson, C. D. Andrews, J. Barrington-Baker. 


Ericsson: John Norton, Dip.Arch. 


icss¢ _(Birm.) Hall 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 176 Middleton 
Hall Road, King’s Norton, Birmingham, 20, 
G. B. Cox, T. M. Ashford, F. J. Osborne. 

Estell: Malcolm Jefferson, B.Arch. 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle R 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 3 Donnini Place, 


Gilesgate, Durham. Prof. W. B. Edwards,|_'* 
Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Evans: Donald, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) (Birmingham|\ 
Sch. of Arch.), 51 Dunsley Road, Wollaston, 
Stourbridge, Worcs. Herbert Jackson, Reginald 
Edmonds, J. F. R. Gooding. 


Fagg: Arthur John, [Special Final], 8 Shell Road, 
S.E.13. T. E. Scott, H. Bramhill, S. F. Burley, F.C 


Fenwick: Colin, [Final], 10 Thorne Road, Har 
Thornton Lodge, Huddersfield. Norman Culley, 
N. H. Fowler, W. H. King. om) 


Fiske: Thomas Nelson, A.F.C. [Special Final], |Leic 
14 Alford Road, West Bridgford, Notts. F. H.'T, \ 
Crossley, E. W. Pedley, E. H. Ashburner. 


Fletcher: (Mrs.) Mary Cynthia Joan, [Special Cla 
Final], 460 North Road, Darlington. Prof, |dale 
W. B. Edwards, C. A. Harding, J. H. Napper. }Har 


Ford: Frank Howard, [Special Final], 269 
Shrewsbury Road, Forest Gate, E.7. Applying Lv 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-|!T° 
law 3(d). Pro 
Francis: Felix Michael, Dip.Arch. (Leics,) Hat 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), Str 
42 Parkstone Road, Leicester. G. A. Cope, Ch 
W. J. Prince, M. W. Pike. Hai 


Francis: Howard Edgar Sidney, [Final], ‘The (Ki 
Beeches’, 60 Robin Hood Lane, Kingston Vale, UP* 
S.W.15. E. M. Rice, D. S. Taylor, Arthur Korn. “— 


Gadd: Frederick John, [Final], 90 Ridgeway Ha: 
Avenue, Gravesend, Kent. J. M. Scott, W. J. of 
Reed, H. M. Luyken. Ane 


Geall: Roy George, [Final], ‘Foxwarren’, Sand- Tol 
rock Wood, Grovehill, Hellingly, Sussex. Hai 
K. E. Black, S. H. Tiltman, F. F. Howard. 


Geary: Thomas Matthew, B.Arch. (N.U.I. A. 
Dublin) (Univ. Coll., Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of .,,. 


- Arch.), 22 Rhebogue Avenue, Corbally, p, 


Limerick, Ireland. J. J. Robinson, J. V. Downes, He: 
Vincent Kelly. 


Gee: John Brian, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) (Leicester > 
Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 16 Woron- | 
zow Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. F. Chippin- 7 
dale, E. C. Scherrer, J. K. Hicks. ‘He 


Gibbs: Kenneth Howard, [Final], 2 Worcester wi 
Terrace, Clifton Park, Bristol, 8. J. B. Surman, Do 
T. H. B. Burrough, J. N. Meredith. Pre 


Gillespie: John Waland, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) Ste 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), He 
9 East Common, Harpenden, Herts. F. Chip- Str 
pindale, The Hon. Lionel Brett, T. W. Haird. 


Gledhill: John Metcalfe, [Special Final], Borough 

Engineers’ Department, Town Hall, Sale, yj - 
Cheshire. R. M. McNaught, A. J. Hope, Ri. 
William Scott. 


Godfrey: Robert Mather, [Final], 21 Burnhead _ 
Road, Larbert, Stirlingshire. Henry Wilson, gg 
A. M. McMichael, E. S. Bell. 


Goodchild: John Stephen James, [Final], 93 ~ 
Knightsdale Road, Weymouth, Dorset. A. C. py 
Townsend, E. W. Lewis, Philip Hardy. He 
Gotch: Christopher Llewelyn, [Final], 30 Green- (p; 
hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. B. L. Sutcliffe, E. R. jj; 
Taylor, Raglan Squire. lor 
Greene: Raymond Stokes, [Final], 43 Churston Ha 
Close, Tulse Hill, S.W.2. K. E. Black, J. Hol- j¢ 
man, Dr. J. L. Martin. 

Gulwell: Wallace, [Special Final], 14 Chingford Bic 
Avenue, E.4. Gordon Tait, D. J. G. Plumley, jy, 
Clifford Culpin. ini 
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(Birm.)| tail: Charles Frank, [Special Final], 6 Somerset 


Aiddleton 


ham, 20 Avenue, Comeytrowe, Taunton, Somerset. 


"IR. O. Harris, C. G. Toy, Clarence Bacon. 


Dunelm) Hall: Ian Beavis, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpool 

Jeweasth,{sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 12a Albert 

ni Pl lRoad, Birkdale, Southport. Leonard Rigby, 
ace; }Lieut.-Col. Ernest Gee, Norman Jones. 


Edwards, 

Hall: (Mrs.) Lois Brenda, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
mingham (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
ollaston Albert Road, Birkdale, Southport. Prof. 
Reginald R. Gardner-Medwin, B. A. Miller, Prof. 

€ginald) Gordon Stephenson. 


ell Road, Halpern: Hilary Anthony, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) 
) B ie »l(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 27 Grange View, Leeds, 7. 
Chippindale, D. A. Fowler, N. H. Fowler. 


“A Culley Hammond: Kenneth Ernest, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 


(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
’ 22 Grosvenor Crescent, Stoneygate Rise, 
al Final], |Leicester. F. Chippindale, S. Penn Smith, 
ts. F. H.'T, W. Hair. 

ner. |Hardy: Frank Charles, [Final], 8 Fieldway, 
[Special /Clayton, Bradford, Yorks. Benjamin Chippin- 
mn. Prof,{dale, W. H. King, R. H. Winder. 

Napper. |Harlow: Keith Edward Maxwell, B.Arch. 
al], 269/(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Applying Liverpool), 58a Princesway, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
der Bye- Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 

Prof. Gordon Stephenson. 


(Leics.) Harries: John Jenkin, [Final], 80 Barrow Road, 
f Arch.), Streatham Common, S.W.16. Edwin Rice, 
\. Cope, Charles Sykes, J. K. Hicks. 


Harrison: Norman Barnett, B.Arch. (Dunelm) 

, ‘The (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 

all, Vale, Upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 26 Brompton Road, 

ur Korn. Northallerton, Yorks. Prof. W. B. Edwards, 
Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


\idgewaY Wart: Lionel John, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford) (Sch. 
4 ‘of Tech. Art & Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of 
Arch.), 12 Davenant Road, Oxford. J. R. 

n’, Sand- Tolson, E. A. L. Martyn, F. Clemes. 


— ‘Hartley: Brian, [Final], The Shieling, Grassing- 
ton Road, Skipton, Yorks. Hubert Bennett, 
(N.U.I. A. W. Glover, Spencer Silcock. 


Sebati ‘Hay: Geoffrey Duke, [Final], 36 Riversdale 
Senn! ‘Road, Beverley High Road, Hull. J. Konrad, 
i Henry Elder, L. A. Reynolds. 


Leicester \Head: Derek d’Esterre, [Final], 12 Withdean 
Woron Court, Preston Park, Brighton. K. E. Black, 
Woron- F..F. Howard, Tiltman. 


Chippin- 

‘Henderson: Trevor Alexander, M.C.D., B.Arch. 
npeeatas (L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
‘ann Liverpool), ‘Pebble Cottage’, Millisle Road, 

» Donaghadee, Co. Down. Prof. L. B. Budden, 

__ |Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon 
(Leics.) Stephenson. 


Hendon: Donald Oliver, [Final], 21 Agnes 
Hai ~~ Street, Brighton, 7. K. E. Black, F. T. Orman, 
L. M. Gotch. 


Borough Henness: Cyril John, [Final], 16 Neale Close, 
Herbert Spink, F. T. Winter, Frank 
Pe, Risdon. 

Higgs: Kenneth George, [Final], ‘Elstead’, 
Willow Drive, Little Common, Bexhill, Sussex. 
Edgar Bunce, Stanley Ripley, H. H. Ford. 


1], 93 Hill: Thomas Coulthurst, [Special Final], 15 
ina ‘ Fairfield Drive, Bury, Lancs. Arthur Brockle- 
t. - hurst, E. S. Benson, R. A. Fitton. 


Holden: Roy Alexander Simms, Dip.Arch. 
0 Green- (Birm.) (Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 130 Bir- 
fe, E. R. mingham Road, Aldridge, Staffs. A. Douglas 
3 Jones, J. H. Jones, H. P. Hing. 
— Holmes-Siedle: Ian Christopher Nicholas, B.A. 
(Cantab.) [Final], 1 Rykneld Drive, Littleover, 
rby. W. P. Dyson, K. E. Black, Peter 
icknell. 
olt: (Miss) Valerie, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), ‘Brandon’, Malvern 


surnhead 
Wilson, 


hingford 
Plumley, 
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Wells, Worcs. Herbert Jackson, 
Edmonds, K. A. Lloyd. 


Houston: James Brodie Gilmour, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), ‘Whitehurst’, Kil- 
birnie, Ayrshire. James Houston, G. Steel, 
A. G. Henderson. 


Hudson: (Miss) Gene, [Final], 24 Hollingbury 
Park Avenue, Brighton, 6, Sussex. K. E. Black, 
L. M. Gotch, S. H. Tiltman. 


Hume: Malcolm Stewart, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 102 Titchfield Street, Kil- 
marnock, Ayrshire. G. Steel, William McCrea, 
James Houston. 


Hunter: Leslie, [Special Final], 29 Alma 
Avenue, Highams Park, E.4. J. Holman, A. R. 
Borrett, Dr. J. L. Martin. 


Hutchings: Victor John, [Final], Watlington 
Park, Watlington, Oxon. J. F. Howes, Max 
Lock, The Hon. Lionel Brett. 


Iden: Charles Frank, [Special Final], Flat 1, 
‘Lynscott’, Pampisford Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Inskip: John Allan, [Special Final], 70a Lexham 
Gardens, W.8. Harry Moncrieff, Edwin Rice, 
Paul Nightingale. 


Irvine: Paul, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. 
of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), ‘Deepdale’, 
Willington, Nr. Derby. Prof. L. B. Budden, 
E. H. Ashburner, F. H. Crossley. 


Jamieson: Victor Charles, [Final], ‘Rushton’, 
2 Mill Lane, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. K. E. 
Black, S. H. Tiltman, F. F. Howard. 


Jarvis: William Geoffrey, D.A. (Glas.) (Glas- 
gow Sch. of Arch.), 29 Lilybank Gardens, 


Reginald 


Glasgow, W.2. William McCrea, A. G. 
Henderson, James Taylor. 
Jefferies: (Miss) Patricia Marie, [Final], 


17 Westrow Gardens, Seven Kings, Essex. 
Frank Risdon, H. C. Mason, O. F. Savege. 

Jelley: Warwick Vaughan, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 


-White House, Sanvey Lane, Old Aylestone, 


Leicester. T. W. Haird, F. Chippindale, 
G. A. Cope. 


Jenkins: Denzil, Dip.Arch. (The Polytechnic) 
(The Poly., Regent Street (London): Sch. of 
Arch.), 73 Waverley Avenue, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. Ralph Tubbs, Rees Phillips, J. S. 
Walkden. 


Johnson: Charles Archibald Howard, [Special 
Final], 80 Wimborne Road, Bournemouth, 
Hants. G. W. Jackson, A. E. Geens, M. G. 
Cross. 


Johnstone: (Miss) Pamela Jean, [Finall, 
Chertsey Road, Leytonstone, E.11. D. W. 
Aldred, Norman Keep, R. O. Foster. 


Jones: (Miss) Dorothy Eileen Garnock, B.Arch. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), 14 River Side, West Kirby, Wirral, 
Cheshire. Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. Gordon 
Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 


Jones: Henry Tawney, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 14 Knox Road, Cardiff. 
W. A. Eden, J. A. Slater, R. H. Uren. 


Joyce: Donovan George, [Final], Treelands, 
Castle Lane, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 
A. C. Townsend, A. E. Geens, Max Cross. 


Judson: Thomas Burrows, B.A.Arch. (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch., Univ. of London), 
24 Cornwall Gardens, Kensington, S.W.7. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, 
S. Hyde. 

Keen: Russell, [Special Final], 111 Alfreton 
Road, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. W. J. Gregory, 
J. W. M. Dudding, E. A. W. Ixer. 


Kelly: Gerald John, 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
7 Langthorne Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 
Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White-Cooper, 
S. Hyde. 


Kennedy: (Mrs.) Monica Clare Petrazycka, 
D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of 
Arch.), 7A Victoria Rise, S.W.4. E. P. Mawson 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Kew: George William, [Final], 77 Collard Road, 
Walthamstow, E.17. J. S. Walkden, R. Seifert, 
E. C. Kent. 


Kilner: Allen, [Final], 214 Stainbeck Lane, 
Leeds, 7. Richard Mellor, W. H. King, N. H. 
Fowler. 

King: Roy Reginald Percy, [Special Final], 
14 Sherborne Road, Petts Wood, Kent. 
C. W. Box, A. T. Edwards, A. B. Waters. 


Knight: Alan John, [Final], 151 Goldhurst 
Terrace, N.W.6. T. J. Lynch, C. G. Stillman, 
R. T. Grummant. 


Kohler: Michael William, [Final], Wonersh 
Cottage, Wonersh, Surrey. E. B. Musman, 
Lieut.-Col. B. L. Sutcliffe, E. R. Taylor. 
Landis: Stanley, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) (Leicester 
Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 96 Melton 
Road, ee Leicester. S. Penn Smith, T. W. 
Haird, G . A. Cope. 


Legerton: Owen William, [Final], Woodrolfe, 
37 Bouverie Road, Chelmsford. J. M. Scott, 
Roff Marsh, Denis Senior. 


Leigh: John, [Final], The Flat, 13 Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham, Glos. Lieut.-Col. G. H. 
Ryland, E. U. Channon, Lieut.-Col. Eric Cole. 


Lewis: (Miss) Vivien Maud, [Final], 25 Cheyne 
Court, S.W.3. G. D. G. Hake, R. W. H. Vallis, 
Douglas Wood. 


Lister: Anthony Galen, [Final], 60 Westbourne 
Avenue, Hull, E. Yorks. J. Konrad, L. A. 
Reynolds, Allanson Hick. 


Little: Cyril Leslie, [Special Final], 4 Kingshill 
Avenue, Collier Row, Romford, Essex. J. S. 
Walkden, Justin Alleyn, J. W. M. Mansel. 


Lloyd: Donald Crawford, [Special Final], 34 
Goddard Road, Stifford Clays, Grays, Essex. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 


Longbone: John Manzeh, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), Hylton Lodge, 
Midhurst Road, Forest Hall, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Prof. W. B. Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, 
J. H. Napper. 


Lord-Smith: Peter John, [Final], The Flat, Dyer 
Street House, Cirencester, Glos. Lieut. -Col. 
Eric Cole, Lieut.-Col. G. H. Ryland, W. J. 
Rogers. 

Lucas: Roland Peter [Special Final], The 
Lodge, Middleton Cheney, Banbury, Oxon. 
O. H. Nuttall, T. L. Dale, E. R. Chilton. 


Lyster: Christopher Brittain, B.A. (Cantab.) 
[Final], The Hill School, Malvern, Worcs. 
Michael Waterhouse, Peter Bicknell, W. P. 
Dyson. 


McColl: (Miss) Margaret Stirling Palmer, 
D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), ‘Grey- 
tiles’, 39 Woodland Avenue, Paisley, Renfrew- 
shire. William McCrea and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
MacFarlane: Duncan Gilmour, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 29 Holehouse Road, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. Gabriel Steel, William 
McCrea. Alexander Wright. 


McHenry: Peter Alistair Leslie, [Final], 73. 
Elmsleigh Avenue, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Paul Nightingale, Ronald Ward, A. B. Waters. 


Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) 
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MacKenzie: Alexander Simon, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 945 Dumbarton 
Road, Dalmuir West, Glasgow. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d), 


McLeod: Donald Arthur Gordon, M.A. (Cantab.) 
[Special Final], 9 Victoria Park, Cambridge. 
A. A. Briggs, Peter Bicknell, W. P. Dyson. 


MeMillan-Scott: Walter Theodore Robin, B.A. 
(Cantab.) [Final], Greystones, Grovesend, 
Thornbury, Glos. W. P. Dyson, G. D. G. Hake, 
E. H. Button. 


Margerrison: Ronald, [Special Final], 8 Preston 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. D. A. Wilkie, 
Thomas Overbury, G. A. Crockett. 


Marsden: John, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 58 Har- 
rowby Street, Liverpool, 8. Prof. L. B. Budden, 
B. A. Miller, M. G. Gilling. 


Marston: (Miss) Marilyn, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
15 Herondale Avenue, S.W.18. Prof. L. B. 
Budden, Prof. Gordon Stephenson, Prof. R. 
Gardner-Medwin. 


Martin: Dennis Herbert, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.) 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
135 Fairlands Avenue, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, Thomas Ritchie, 
S. L. Thomson. 


Mather: John, Dipl.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpool 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 54 Eldred 
Road, Childwall, Liverpool, 16. Prof. L. B. 
Budden, Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, B. A. 
Miller. 


Maxwell: Joseph Daniel Wood, D.A. (Glas.), 
Dip.T.P. (Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 
Private Hotel, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
William McCrea and applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Bye- 
law 3(d) 

Maynard: Peter Leslie, [Final], 29 Turves Road, 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. Cecil Stewart, W. C. 
Young, L. C. Howitt. 


Meek: John Edwin, [Final], ‘Homelands’, 
Romsey Road, Maybush, Southampton. Ernest 
Bird, Herbert Collins, Colonel R. F. Gutteridge. 


Melhuish: Reginald Edgar, [Final], 134 North 
Parade, Horsham, Sussex. L. H. Parsons, F. R. 
Steele, C. J. Kay. 


Meyer: Alfred, [Final], Flat 3, Holly House, 
2 Mountview Road, N.4. T. E. Scott, Alister 
MacDonald, S. F. Burley. 


Meylan: David Cedric, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) (Bir- 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), Red House, Walk- 
wood Road, Hunt End, Redditch, Worcs. 
R. G. Morgan, D. H. Davies, T. M. Ashford. 


Miles: Peter Lewis, [Final], 21 Graystone Road, 
Whitstable, Kent. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Millar: Stanley Taylor, [Special Final], 13 Char- 
minster Gardens, North Heaton, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 6. J. H. Haughan, L. H. Ross, 
Prof. W. B. Edwards. 


Miller: Frank, Dip.Arch. (The 
(The Poly., Regent Street (London): Sch. of 
Arch.), 5 Langham Close, Catteshall Lane, 
Godalming, Surrey. J. S. Walkden, I. F. 
Roberts, F. T. Orman. 


Miller: Thomas Muir, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 48 Ormonde Drive, Netherlee, 
Glasgow, S.4. A. G. Henderson, Alexander 
Wright, James Taylor. 

Mitchell: Robert Faulkner, [Final], 494 Upper- 
ton Gardens, Eastbourne, Sussex. K. E. Black, 
C. H. Murray, H. H. Ford. 


Moody: Frederick Alan, B.Arch. (Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 20 Loraine Crescent, 
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Darlington, Co. Durham. Prof. W. B. Edwards, 
Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H.Napper. 


Moore: Edward, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) (Bartlett 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), ‘Leydown’, 
Oakley, Hants. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. 
White-Cooper, S. Hyde. 


Morgan: David Peter Geoffrey, Dipl.Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (Lon- 
don): Dept. of Arch.), ‘Hickling’, Rose Walk, 
St. Albans, Herts. T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley, 
Harold Bramhill. 


Morrissey: William, Dipl.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
1 Moorland Road, Corby, Northants. Prof. 
R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon Stephen- 
son, B. A. Miller. 


Mould: Ronald Frederik, [Final], 20 Muswell 
Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. G. D. G. Hake, 
T. H. B. Burrough, E. H. Button. 


Mount: James Selwood, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
The Coates, Rushbury, Church Stretton, Salop. 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon 
Stephenson, H. A. Clark. 


Mudd: Bryan Albert, [Special Final], 1 Pries- 
thorpe Lane, Bingley, Yorks. N. H. Fowler, 
W. H. King, W. A. Ledgard. 


Mull: Arthur Stranraer, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), Murray Place, Dollar, Scotland. 
William McCrea, Walter Underwood and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3(d). 


Munro: Edward David, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), 1780 Great Western Road, 
Glasgow, W.3. James Taylor, William McCrea, 
Alexander Wright. 


Newman: Duncan Stuart, [Special Final], Flat 4, 
7 Hardwick Road, Eastbourne, Sussex. K. E. 
Black, C. H. Murray, H. H. Ford. 


Niblock: John, [Final], 133 Oldpark Avenue, 
Belfast. J. H. Swann, P. B. Gregory, A. F. Lucy. 


Nicholls: Ronald Leslie, key | 54 Tyrone 
Road, East Ham, E.6. D. du R. Aberdeen, 
Eugene Rosenberg, E. C. Scherrer. 


Nimmo: William, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of 
Arch.), 106 Glen Road, Wishaw, Lanarkshire. 
L. W. Hutson, John Steel, James Houston. 


Nisbet: John Bickley Wood, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
65 Shanklin Drive, Leicester. S. Penn Smith, 
M. W. Pike, T. W. Haird. 


Noble: Robert Scott, D.A. (Glas.), Dip.T.P. 
(Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), Hollymount, 
Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire. N. R. J. John- 
ston, William McCrea, R. M. Noad. 


Olive: Dan, [Final], 1c Langport House, 
Arundel Road, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 
P. V. Mauger, T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley. 


O’Rourke: John, [Special Final], 14 Canada 
Road, Rawdon, Nr. Leeds. John Hardwick, 
L. T. Appleyard, R. H. Winder. 


Owen: Roy Howard, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
‘Selwyn’, Queens Drive, West Derby, Liver- 
pool, 13. Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, Prof. Gordon Stephenson. 


Page: Dennis Ivan, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford) (Sch. 
of Tech. Art & Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of 
Arch.), 160 Oxford Road, Cowley, Oxford. 
A. B. West, David Beecher, J. R. Tolson. 


Parr: Antony Lea, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) (Leicester 
Coll. of Art & Tech. : Sch. of Arch.), 30 Rowney 
Gardens, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. F. Chippin- 
dale, Lieut.-Col. Eric Cole, Frederick Gibberd. 


Paterson: Thomas Anderson, D.A. (Glas.) (Glas- 


gow Sch. of Arch.), Rowan Cottage, Alva, 
Clackmannanshire, Scotland. A. M. MeMichae! 
James Houston, William McCrea. 


Patterson: Richard John, Dip.Arch. (Birm. 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 38 Willersey Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham, 13. A. Douglas Jones, 
A. G. S. Fidler, D. H. Davies. 


Peacock: Hugh Geoffry Samuel (Arch. Assoc, 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 13 Ceylon Road; 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. Frederick Gibberd, 
Sir Hugh Casson, R. F. Jordan. 


Peers: Kenneth, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpoo) 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), Flat 16, 
36 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. B. A. Miller; 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon 
Stephenson. 


Pickford: Stuart Geoffrey, [Final], 6 Roman 
Drive, Roundhay, Leeds, 8. Noel Pyman, W. H. 
King, N. H. Fowler. 


Pitt: Dennis William, Dip!.Arch. (Oxford) (Sch 
of Tech. Art & Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of 
Arch.), 71 Kenilworth Avenue, Southcote Lane, 
Reading, Berks. J. R. Tolson, David Beecher, 
E. A. L. Martyn. 


Pollock: Desmond Mathers, B.Arch. (L’poo!} 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
44 Mountsandel Road, Coleraine, N. Ireland, 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon 
Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 


Powell: Henry Graham, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford! 
(Sch. of Tech. Art & Commerce, Oxford: Sch, 
of Arch.), Porturet House, Charlton Kings, 
Nr. Cheltenham. H. T. Rainger, W. J. Rogers, 
J. R. Tolson. 


Powell: Keith Raymond, [Final], 217 Gipsy 
Road, S.E.27. F. G. Goodin, Edwin Rice, 
Arthur Korn. 

Prendergrast: John Neil, M.B.E., D.F.M, 
B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch. 
Univ. of Liverpool), 22 Booker Avenue, Liver! 
pool, 18. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Proj 
Gordon Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 


Pryer: Ronald John, [Final], 71 Chesham Road, 
Anerley, S.E.20. W. A. Guttridge, P. W 
Adams, L. M. Angus. 


Read: James Jolliffe, B.A. (Cantab.) oe 
16 Eastholm, Golders Green, N.W.11 
Dyson, J. E. Dixon-Spain, Charles Nichols. 


Reid: Donald Alistair, [Final], ‘Woodlands, 
Ducks Hill Road, Northwood, Middlesex, 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, H. L. Curtis, F. G. 
Broadbent. 


Roberts: Cecil Frank, [Final], 114 Chesterfiell 
Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol, 6. G. D. G 
Hake, T. H. B. Burrough, Eric Ross. 


Roberts: Gareth Edward, B.Arch. (L’poot 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool, 
‘Islwyn’, 36 College Road North,Blundell Sands 
Liverpool, 23. M. G. Gilling, Prof. Gordos 
Stephenson, Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 


Roberts: John Gwilym, B.Arch. (Dunelni 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastl} 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), ‘“Gerfryn’, Nevin 
Pwllheli, Caernarvonshire, North Wales. Pro: 
W. B. Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Nappe: 


Rosser: Richard Elliott, 2 Beech 
St. Austell, Cornwall. R. Piggott, J. A 
Pickavance, A. G. 


Rothwell: Kenneth Albert, [Final], 363 Sing] 
well Road, Gravesend, Kent. J. B. F. Cow 
and applying for nomination by the Counc 
under Bye-law 3(d). 


St. Aubyn Hubbard: Vyvyan Alexander, B.A 
(Cantab.) [Final], 21 West Street, Chicheste 
Sussex. Prof. A. E. Richardson, E. A. S. Houf 
W. P. Dyson. 
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Sawtell: David Leslie, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), Red 
Mays, East Oakley, Basingstoke, Hants. Prof. 
L. B. Budden, Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, 
B. A. Miller. 


Schwerdt: John Richard, [Final], Malling Fields 
Cottage, Spencer Lane, Lewes, Sussex. K. E. 
Black, F. F. Howard, C. J. Epril. 


Sealey: Antony Francis, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 98 Bromsgrove 
Road, Redditch, Worcs. T. M. Ashford, R. G. 
Morgan, D. H. Davies. 


Seaman: Barrie James, [Final], 79 Palmerston 
Road, Earlsdon, Coventry. R. Hellberg, 
Laurence Williams, A. H. Gardner. 


Sears: Robert William, [Special Final], 28 Mur- 
doch Road, Wokingham, Berks. M. K. 
Matthews, C. B. Willcocks and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Sewell: Arthur French, [Special Final], 56 Mill- 
holme Avenue, Currock, Carlisle. Stephen 
Mann, C. B. Martindale, J. H. Haughan. 


Sheere: Gordon Frederic, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 30 Primrose 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. Henry Elder, 
R. F. Jordan, Arthur Korn. 


Shoolbred: Allan Henry, [Special Final], 30 Put- 
teridge Road, Luton, Beds. J. V. Gedge, Peter 
Dunham, W: R. Steel. 


Silverton: Derek Norman, [Final], 30a Finchley 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. J. M. Scott, 
Norman Keep, Ralph Tubbs. 


Simpson: Robert Winn, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 109 Highroadwell Lane, 
Halifax, Yorks. D. A. Fowler, R. B. Armistead, 
G. N. Hill. 


Sinclair: Allan John Michael, D.A. (Edin.) 
(Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Inglis 
Green Villa, Edinburgh, 11. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 


Skells: Desmond Clifford, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
Thorney, nr. Peterborough. S. Penn Smith,. 
T. W. Haird, G. A. Cope. 


Smith: Arthur Walter, [Special Final], 20 Fal- 
court Close, Robin Hood Lane, Sutton, Surrey. 
James Melvin, D. C. H. Jenkin, J. S. Walkden. 


Smith: James Campbell, D.A. (Dundee) (Dun- 
dee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 40 Mortimer 
Street, Hospital Park, Dundee. J. R. McKay, 
L. G. MacDougall, W. I. Thomson. 


Steadman: Kenneth Harding, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 54 Manchester Street, W.1. Prof. 
H. O. Corfiato, J. D. Wood, R. C. White- 
Cooper. 


Steeds: Frederick John Lloyd, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 68 Queen’s Drive, 
Glasgow, S.2. F. R. Wylie, W. Underwood, 
G. F. Shanks. 


Stephens: Frank William, [Final], 114 Caithness 
Road, Mitcham, Surrey. Prof. Sir William 
Holford, R. L. Banks, Alan Chalmers. 


Stephenson: Robert, [Final], 59 Gloucester 
Avenue, Grimsby. J. W. M. Dudding, F. W. 
Tempest, H. S. Hall. 


Stobbs: Gordon Thomas, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 1A Conduit Road, 
Bedford. F. Chippindale, D. A. Fowler, Noel 
Pyman. 


Stoddart: John Godfrey William, Dipl.Arch. 
(U.C.L.) (Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
London), 45 Woodbastwick Road, Sydenham, 
S.E.26. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White- 
Cooper, Thomas Ritchie. 


| Straker: Edward Arthur, [Final], Alnmouth, 
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24 Crescent Avenue, Whitby, Yorks. Edmund 
Oakley, F. Chippindale, D. A. Fowler. 


Surridge: (Miss) Catherine Elizabeth, B.Arch. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), 1384 Audley Road, Hendon, 
N.W.4. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. 
Gordon Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 


Swallow: Ronald Wilks, [Final], Ings Hall 
Farm, Whitehall Road, New Farnley, Leeds. 
Hubert Bennett, A. W. Glover, Spencer Silcock. 


Swift: Arthur, [Final], 3 The Spinney, Winch- 
more Hill, N.21. George Ford, A. C. Hopkin- 
son, W. F. Granger. 


Taylor: Dennis George, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
198 Queens Road, Leicester. F. Chippindale, 
S. Penn Smith, T. W. Haird. 


Taylor: Edgar Gilbert Charles, [Final], 10 Wind- 
sor Road, Porchester, Fareham, Hants. A. C. 
Townsend, J. V. Nisbet, F. Mellor. 


Tempest: John Frederick, [Final], 25 King 
Edward Avenue, Mansfield, Notts. G. A. 
Crockett, C. F. W. Haseldine, F. W. Tempest. 


Thompson: Arthur James, B.Arch. (Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 62 Teviotdale 
Gardens, Newcastle upon Tyne, 7. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Thorburn: Colin Drummond, D.A. (Glas.) (Glas- 
gow Sch. of Arch.), 166 W. Graham Street, 
Glasgow, C.4. F. R. Wylie, E. G. Wylie, 
Walter Underwood. 


Threlfall: Gerald Herbert Goodair (Arch. Assoc 
(London), Sch. of Arch.), 88 Old Shoreham 
Road, Hove, Sussex. Henry Elder, R. F. 
Jordan, Arthur Korn. 


Tiedeman: John Raymond, [Final], 54 Argyle 
Road, Ilford, Essex. G. W. Banfield and apply- 
ing for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 


Tomlinson: George Keith Venables (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 84 Old 
Church Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. H. V. Lobb, 
Walter Goodesmith, Arthur Korn. 


Tree: Reginald, [Final], 23 Chatfield Road, 
Cuckfield, Sussex. H. G. Turner, R. W. Steven- 
son, K. E. Black, 


Turner: Peter Gordon, [Final], 6 Wonersh Way, 
Cheam, Surrey. William Sadler, A. G. Alexan- 
der, Z. Sirotkin. 


Vardy: Ronald Roy, [Special Final], ‘Copper 
Beech’, The i Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Neil Martin-Kaye, J. M. Scott, A. S. Belcham. 


Venables: Ernest Leslie, [Special Final], 58 Pool- 
town Road, Whitby, Ellesmere Port, Wirral, 
Cheshire. F. C. Saxon, P. H. Lawson, F. H. 
Brown. 


Vickers: Kenneth Harry, [Special Final], 
c/o Messrs. Grace & Farmer, Chichester Court, 
5 Crawford Street, W.1. Dr. J. L. Martin, 
Michael Waterhouse, W. G. Farmer. 


Voss: Alfred Timothy Middleton, Dip.Arch. 
(Leics.) (Leicester Coll. of Art. and Tech.: Sch. 
of Arch.), 71 Belvoir Drive, Aylestone, 
Leicester. M. W. Pike, F. Chippindale, S. 
Penn Smith. 


Walton: Maurice James, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
155 Ashburnham Road, Northampton. Prof. 
R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon Stephen- 
son, B. A. Miller. 


Ward: James Eric, [Special Final], 79 Rennets 
Wood Road, Eltham, S.E.9. Norman Keep, 
A. B. Waters, G. E. Burgess. 


Ware: John Alex, [Final], 50 Eastern Avenue 


East, Romford, Essex. Frank Risdon and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 


Warren: Alan Percival, [Final], 10 Selbourne 
Terrace, Fratton, Portsmouth, Hants. Frank 
Mellor, A. C. Townsend, J. V. Quarmby. 


Watts: John Allen, [Final], ‘Maran-Atha’, 
37 Hassocks Road, Streatham, S.W.16. T. J. 
Lynch, A. C. Hopkinson, W. F. Granger. 


Weate: Derek John, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
c/o Architect’s Dept., County Hall, Hertford. 
F. Chippindale, C. H. Aslin, R. E. Enthoven. 


Webb: Brian Walter (Arch. Assoc. (London) 
Sch. of Arch.), 47 Selwyn Crescent, Welling, 
Kent. Arthur Korn, M. H. Forward, R. F 
Jordan. 


Wells-Thorpe: John Arthur, [Final], 21 Mayfield 
Crescent, Withdean, Brighton, 6. K. E. Black, 
J. L. Denman, L. M. Gotch. 


Westmacott: Richard Seymour, B.Arch. (L’ pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
23 Norfolk Square, W.2. Prof. L. B. Budden, 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, B. A. Miller. 


Weston: Trevor Frank, B.A.(Arch.) (Lond.): 
(Bartlett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 
20 Wimpole Street, W.1. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
Thomas Ritchie, F. L. Preston. 


Wheeler: Alfred John, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 9 St. 
James Road, Liverpool, 1. Prof. Gordon 
— Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, B. A. 
Miller, 


Whitehead: Norman, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) (Leeds 
Sch. of Arch.), 323 Leeds Road, Newton Hill, 


Wakefield, Yorks. Hubert Bennett, A. W. 
Glover, Spencer Silcock. 
Whitehouse: Raymond William, Dip.Arch. 


(Birm.) (Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 1 Pine 
Street, Bloxwich, Walsall, Staffs. T. M. Ashford, 
Herbert Jackson, Reginald Edmonds. 


Whitfield: Cyril George, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
18 Avondale Road, Liverpool, 15. Prof. R. 
Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon Stephenson, 
B. A. Miller. 


Wickham Robinson: Alan Thomas, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds) (Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 16 Pannal 
Avenue, Pannal, Harrogate. F. Chippindale, 
D. A. Fowler, John Hardwick. 


Wilcox: John Herbert, [Final], 19 Palm Road, 
Maybush, Southampton. A. C. Townsend, 
Colonel R. F. Gutteridge, J. B. Brandt. 


Williams: Peter Ensor, [Final], 163 Richmond 
Road, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. Dr. 
J. L. Martin, J. Holman, J. Berger. 


Williams: Simon Dinham Lewis, [Final], 210 
Hainault Road, Leytonstone, E.11. Norman 
Keep, Kenneth Anns, Edwin Rice. 


Willoughby-Thomas: Mervyn Bryce, [Final], 
66 Station Road, Harrow, Middlesex. Arthur 
Korn, Edwin Rice, Paul Nightingale. 


Wilson: Robert, D.A. (Glas.) (Glasgow Sch. of 
Arch.), 5 Queensborough Gardens, Glasgow, 
W.2. William McCrea, Alexander Wright, 
T. J. Beveridge. 


Winter: Peter Pask, Dipl.Arch. (U.C.L.) (Bart- 
lett Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of London), 8A Hayne 
Road, Beckenham, Kent. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
R. C. White-Cooper, S. Hyde. 


Wood: Kenneth Brian, [Special Final], 58 Mount 
Road, Chessington, Surrey. F Farmer, 
J. S. Walkden, Frank Risdon. 
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Woodhams: Leonard, [Special Final], 32 Pen 
Close, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. Eric Lyons, 
E. M. K. Ellerton, Frederick Barber. 


Woods: David Alan, B.Arch. (L’pool) Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
94 Rosslyn Drive, Moreton, Wirral, Cheshire. 
Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon 
Stephenson, B. A. Miller. 


Woolfenden: Brian, [Final], 37 Verdun Crescent, 
Rochdale, Lancs. Cecil Stewart, H. S. G. 
Eldred, B. L. Moir. 


Worboys: Roger, B.A. (Cantab.) (Sch. of Tech. 
Art and Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of Arch.), 
20 Albert Court, S.W.7. Howard Robertson, 
Prof. Basil Ward, K. D. P. Murray. 

Worden: William Dewhurst, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
99 Staines Road, Bedfont, Middlesex. Prof. R. 
Gardner-Medwin, Prof. Gordon Stephenson, 
B. A. Miller. 

Wright: Alec, [Final], 33 Thurleston Avenue, 
Morden, Surrey. L. R. Bradshaw, R. Gray Bell, 
F. J. Searles. 


Wyatt: Robert John, B.A. (Cantab.) [Final], 
7 School Hill, Histon, Cambs. Peter Bicknell, 
W. P. Dyson, H. C. Hughes. 


ELECTION: 6 APRIL 1954 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 6 April 1954. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
a not later than Saturday 27 March 


The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (3) 


Hope: John Leonard, [A 1935], P.W.D., 
Regional H.Q., Enugu, Eastern Nigeria. 
Thomas Scott, W. H. Ansell, Rees Phillips. 


Kerr: James Aubrey, [A 1922], 56 Young Street, 
Sydney, N.S,W., Australia. Gordon, 
Adrian Ashtcn, Cobden Parkes. 


and the following Licentiate who has passed 
the qualifying examination :— 


Ogilvie: Gordon Cecil Wentworth, Kenwood 
House, Hardinge Street, Nairobi, 
Cloverdale Farm, Limuru, Kenya. 
Norburn, S. L. Blackburne, L. G. Jackson. 


AS ASSOCIATES (11) 


Bierre: Noel William, Dip.Arch. (Auck., N.Z.) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
N.Z.1.A.), 19 Woodside Crescent, St. Heliers 
Bay, Auckland, New Zealand. Prof. C. R. 
Knight, Prof. A. C. Light, W. H. Gummer. 


Bloomberg: Arnold, Dipl.Arch. (Northern 
Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 21 Holland Grove, Caulfield, S.E.7, 
Melbourne, Australia. T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley, 
H. Bramhill. 


Brawne: Michael (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. 
of Arch.), Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, 39, Mass., U.S.A. Arthur Korn, 
H. G. Goddard, R. F. Jordan. 


Gibson: Reginald Allen Esmond, Dip.Arch. 
(Auck., N.Z.) (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the N.Z.I.A.), Architect’s Office, 


City Engineer’s Dept., 
C.I., New Zealand. Prof. C. R. Knight, Prof. 
A. C. Light, W. H. Gummer. 


Town Hall, Auckland, 


Jopling: Victor Thomas, [Special Final], Public 
Works Department, P.O. Box 81, Causeway, 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. L. F. R. Coote, C. A 
Knight, F. A. Jaffray. 


Nunan: Robert George Philip, [Final], c/o Public 
Works Department, El Obeid, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 


Rees: John Bowen (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 18 Selwyn Street, 
Canterbury, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Prof. B. B. Lewis, Harry Winbush, Howard 
Williams. 


Sammut: Marcel Ernest Leopold, [Final], 7 Amir 
Ibrahim, Gezira, Cairo, Egypt. Applying for | 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). ; 


Shaw: Ian Bradley, B.Arch. (Auck., N.Z.) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
N.Z.1.A.), c/o 204 Kings Buildings, New 
Plymouth, New Zealand. Prof. C. R. Knight, 
Prof. A. C. Light and the President and Hon. 
Secretary of the N.Z.I.A. under Bye-law 3(a). 


Summerhayes: Geoffrey Edwin (Passed a quali- 
fying Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 
398 Stirling Highway, Cottesloe, Western 
Australia. A. J. Hobbs, E. Le B. Henderson, 
R. Summerhayes. 


Wicks: George Preston (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 9-11 Timber 
Street, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, S. Africa. 
D. P. Marshall and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). } 


Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Third General Meeting, Tuesday 5 January 
1954 at 6 p.m. The Third General Meeting of 
the Session 1953-54 will be held on Tuesday 
5 January 1954 at 6 p.m. for the following 
purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Second General 
Meeting held on 8 December 1953; formally 
to admit new members attending for the first 
time since their election. 

To read the Council’s Deed of Award of 
Prizes and Studentships 1954. 

Mr. John Betjeman to read a paper on 
“Honour your Forbears’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Fourth General Meeting, Tuesday 2 February 
1954 at 6 p.m. The Fourth General Meeting of 
the Session 1953-54 will be held on Tuesday 
2 February 1954 at 6 p.m. for the following 
purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Third General 
Meeting held on 5 January 1954. 

The President, Mr. Howard Robertson, 
M.C., A.R.A., S.A.D.G., to deliver an address 
to architectural students and present the 
Medals and Prizes 1954. 

Mr. Basil Spence, O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A. 
[F], to read a criticism of the designs and draw- 
ings submitted for the Prizes and Studentships 
1954, 


Session 1953-54. Minutes II. At the Second 
General Meeting of the Session 1953-54, held 
on Tuesday 8 December 1953 at 6.0 p.m. 
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Mr. Howard Robertson, M.C., A.R.A., 
S.A.D.G., President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 320 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Inaugural General 
Meeting held on Tuesday 3 November 1953 
having been published in the JOURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as 
correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President :— 

As Fellows: John R. Atkinson, D. H. Beaty- 
Pownall, The Hon. Lionel G. B. Brett, Gordon 
Gillman, J. V. Hamilton, Hin Lung Li, Clive 
Pascall. 

As Associates: J. S. Ager, K. A. Ayton, J. D. 
Boyle, L. W. Brimley, Miss Margaret Brown, 
Miss M. F. Caesar, M. T. Cartledge, C. R. 
Cater, R. V. Clark, E. R. Corbey, D. M. 
Corder, D. A. Cox, N. T. Davey, G. J. Foxley, 
Miss P. E. Gibbs, P. A. Golding, M. F. Good- 
win, J. A. Gosschalk, J. N. Gunnis, D. J. 
Heuvel, George Holland, J. F. Hollis, M. B. 
Hull, M. C. W. James, H. F. Kendall, T. B. 
Klein, Stanley Lear, A. E. Matcham, Geoffrey 
Owen, D. G. Parsey, N. V. Pearl, Miss I. J. 
Richman, R. G. Rogers, W. H. H. Rogers, 
E. L. Shepherd, B. J. Skinner, D. A. C. Smith, 
Stanislaw Spielrein, E. F. Stevens, Mrs. Hedy 
Stevenson, A. M. Taylor, Geoffrey Treadwell, 
J. W. Wilmot, Miss J. V. Wragg. 

As Licentiates: A. 1. Richards, 
Trollope. 


Mr. Siegfried Charoux, A.R.A., having read 
a paper on ‘Building Without Grace: An 


W. W.. J. 


Aggressive Examination’, a discussion ensued 

and on the motion of the Horn. David Astor, 

seconded by Mr. Howard V. Lobb, C.B.E. [F], 

a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Charoux 

by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 
The proceedings closed at 7.35 p.m. 


R.L.B.A. Dinner, Friday 19 February 1954. | 
The R.I.B.A. Dinner in 1954 will be held on | 
Friday 19 February at Grosvenor House, Park | 
Lane, London, W.1. The cost of tickets is 
32s. 6d. each, exclusive of wines, cigars, etc. | 
Evening dress with orders and decorations or 
uniform will be worn. i 

A form of application is enclosed with this | 
issue of the JOURNAL, and members are asked | 
to send in their applications at the earliest | 
possible moment, accompanied by the neces- 
sary remittance, which must be by crossed 
cheque or money-order, made payable to the 
‘Secretary R.I.B.A.’. 


Revision of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional 
Charges. At their meeting on 8 December 1953 
the Council approved a number of recom- 
mendations of the Practice Committee in 
regard to an overall revision of the R.I.B.A. 
Scale of Professional Charges. The booklet is 
in future to be entitled ‘Conditions of Engage- 
ment and Scale of Professional Charges’ and 
the revised Conditions and Scale are set out on 
pp. 68-9 of this JOURNAL. It should be noted 
that the application of the surcharge on final 
accounts for fees not exceeding £1,150 will be 
discontinued from the date on which the 
revised Scale comes into force. 

In accordance with the provisions of Bye- 
law 38, the Council give notice that the revised 
Conditions of Engagement and Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges will be confirmed by them 
at their meeting on 2 February 1954, subject | 
to the consideration of any comments or | 
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criticisms which may be received from mem- 
bers. Such comments or criticisms are required 
in accordance with the above-mentioned Bye- 
law to be submitted within one month (i.e. 30 
Jan.) from the date of issue of this JOURNAL. 


British Architects’ Conference, Torquay, 26-29 
May 1954. The British Architects’ Conference 
in 1954 wil be held at Torquay from 26 to 
29 May at the invitation of the Devon and 
Cornwall Society of Architects. A list of hotels 
prepared by the Conference Executive Com- 
mittee is given below and members intending 
to be present at the Conference are advised to 
reserve accommodation as soon as possible. 


Standardisation of Trade Literature. The 
attention of the Council has been drawn to the 
inconvenience caused to members by the 
diversity in shape and size of printed technical 
information in the form of catalogues, bro- 
chures, leaflets, etc., issued by manufacturers 
and suppliers of products or services. 

At the request of the Royal Institute and of 
the Ministry of Works, the British Standards 
Institution published ‘British Standard Recom- 
mendations on the Sizes and Contents Arrange- 
ment for Manufacturers’ Trade and Technical 
Literature (Building Industry)’ (B.S. 1311: 


1946). The advantage to members for the 
purpose of handling, indexing and filing of 
having some uniformity in these publications 
is obvious, and members are recommended to 
take every available opportunity of stressing 
this point to manufacturers and suppliers of 
materials who may send such literature. 


The R.I.B.A. Appointments Department. 
Members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Allied and Associated Societies are re- 
minded that the services of the Institute’s 
Appointments Department are available to 
employers requiring assistants and to assistants 
seeking salaried employment. 

Employers are invited to notify the Secretary 
of vacancies in their offices, giving details of 
the work to be done, the qualifications required, 
and salaries offered. 

Assistants should preferably call at the offices 
of the Appointments Department, but if this is 
not practicable they should obtain from the 
Secretary an application form, which when 
completed and returned to the Institute will 
enable the Department either to send the 
applicants particulars of vacancies suitable to 
their qualifications and requirements or submit 
their names for vacant posts. 


Members and Students seeking official 


British Architects Conference, Torquay, 26 to 29 May 1954. 
LIST OF HOTELS 


| Daily 
Rooms Bed and 
Hotel Address amen Garage Remarks 
Single Double; From | To 
(1) Licensed Hotels. | | 
C Palace Hotel .. | Babbacombe Road 54 93 26/- 4S/- | Yes The Conference Ban- 
| quet will be held here 
B Imperial Hotel Park Hill Road 60 60 | 35/- | 45/- | Yes 
A Grand Hotel Torbay Road 60 80 | 26/- | sz/- | Yes 
A Victoria Hotel | Belgrave Road 21 = 
B Torbay Hotel .. | Sea Front 37 83 | 27/6 41/3 Yes 
A Palm Court | Sea Front 33 67 | 17/6 | 19/6 | — 
B Queens Hotel | Victoria Parade 14 39 | 25/- 27/6 _ 
C Carlton Hotel .. | Daddyhole Plain 26 32 21/- = | Mes 
A Abbey Lawn Hotel | Belgrave Crescent 15 45 20/6 | — | _— 
| Parking | 
A Belgrave Hotel | Belgrave Road 20 30 | 25/- — a+ 
| | Parking 
A Rosetor Hotel Chestnut Avenue 42 39 | «(25/ —_— Yes 
A San Remo Hotel .. | Belgrave Road 13 25 22/6 - — 
| | Parking 
C Osborne Hotel | Meadfoot 45 58 | 32/66 | — — 
| | Parking 
C Oswald's Hotel | Palermo Road, 9 41 18/6 | — Yes 
| Babbacombe 
(2) Private Hotels—25 bedrooms and over. | | 
A Conway Court... | Warren Road | 7 28 | 
A Crofton House .. | Croft Road 7 22 — | — — | Full board from 24/- 
| | Parking | a day 
A Chillingworth Belgrave Road 8 36 17/6 | — | — | 
| Parking 
A Cavendish .. | Belgrave Road 20 27. | 176) — _— | 
A Roslin Hall .. | Belgrave Road 14 36 | 21/- | — Yes | 
A Roselea .. .. | Chestnut Avenue 11 7 | — ; — Yes = board from 36/ 
| | | | | a day 
A Kistor . | Belgrave Road | 8 20 | 18/6 | 22/6 | — | 
A Toorak... Chestnut Avenue 40 50 22/- 25/- Yes 
B Southlands The Terrace 6 21 (= — j_— Full board from 25/- 
| Parking | a day 
A Vernon Court | Warren Road 15 35 19/6 22/6 | Yes 
(3) Smaller Private Hotels—under 25 bedrooms.| 
A Cornerways Belgrave Road | 6 17 10/6 12/6 
B Apsley Torwood Gardens | 13 15/6 
| | Parking 
A Shedden Hall za | Shedden Road 4 15 17/6 - Yes 
A St. Elmo .. .. | Belgrave Road 5 6 | 12/6 -- _ 
A Trelawney .. Belgrave Road 10 | 12/6 — 
C Norcliffe - | Babbacombe Downs 2 5 18/- Yes 
| Roa 


All the hotels are in Torquay. Those marked ‘A’ are within 4 mile radius of the Conference Headquarters at Torre 
Abbey, those marked ‘B’ within 1 mile radius, and those marked ‘C’ within 1} miles radius. 

The hotels are a representative selection of various grades and in various parts of the town. There are, of course, 
many other hotels and boarding houses and complete lists may be obtained from the Secretary, Torquay Hotels 


Association, Torquay. 


In view of the wide range, it has been thought inadvisable to reserve any accommodation, and members wishing to 
attend the Conference are advised to make their reservations as soon as possible direct with the hotel of their choice, 


mentioning the purpose of their visit. 
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appointments should note that normally these 
are fully advertised in the weekly professional 
press, and that therefore the Appointments 
Department do not as a rule notify them to 
those on the register. 

The Institute will also be glad to advise on 
most matters concerning architectural employ- 
ment, including overseas appointments. 


Members and Professional Affixes. The Coun- 
cil’s attention has been called more than once 
to the practice, among some members, of 
adding a string of letters of doubtful value to 
the affix indicating membership of the Royal 
Institute on their letter paper. 

_This is a matter in which the Council ob- 
viously cannot dictate to members, and must 
trust to their good sense. It should be obvious. 
however, that the affix of a chartered body of 
high standing is weakened in effect by the 
addition to it of a string of other mysterious 
designations some of which probably indicate 
no more than the payment of an annual 
subscription. 


Classes of Retired Members. Under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 15 applications may be 
received from those members who are eligible 
for transfer to the class of ‘Retired Fellows’, 
‘Retired Associates’ or ‘Retired Licentiates’. 
The Bye-law is as follows: ‘Any Fellow, 
Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of 55 and has retired from practice may, 
subject to the approval of the Council, be 
transferred without election to the class of 
“Retired Fellows”, ‘“‘Retired Associates”, or 
‘Retired Licentiates”, as the case may be, but 
in such case his interest in, or claim against the 
property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. 
‘The amount of the annual subscription pay- 
able by such “Retired Fellow’, ‘Retired Asso- 
ciate” or “Retired Licentiate” shall be one 
guinea, or such amount as may be determined 
by resolution of the Council, excepting in the 
case of those who have paid subscriptions as full 
members for 30 years, and who shall be exempt 
from further payment. A “Retired Fellow’’, 
“Retired Associate” or “Retired Licentiate” 
shall have the right to use the affix of his class 
with the word “Retired” after it, shall be en- 
titled to receive the JOURNAL and Kalendar, 
shall be entitled to the use of the Library, and 
shall have the right to attend General Meetings, 
but shall not be entitled to vote. A ‘Retired 
Fellow”, “Retired Associate’ or ‘Retired 
Licentiate” shall not engage in any avocation 
which in the opinion of the Council is incon- 
sistent with that of architecture. Nothing con- 
tained in this Bye-law shall affect the rights of 
persons who at the date of the passing of this 
Bye-law are members of the classes of ‘*Re- 
tired Fellows” and ‘“‘Retired Members of the 


Society of Architects”’. 


COMPETITIONS 


Church at Sighthill, Edinburgh. The Church of 
Scotland Home Board invites architects 
resident in Scotland to submit designs in com- 
petition for a church and ancillary buildings 
for a site at Sighthill, Edinburgh. 


Assessors: Professor Robert H. Matthew, 
C.B.E. [A], Harry Taylor [A], Architect to the 
Church of Scotland Home Board; The Rev. 
Professor J. G. Riddell, D.D., Convenor of the 
Church of Scotland National Church Extension 
Committee. 


Premiums: £750, £450, £300, £200, £100. 
Last day for submitting designs: 30 January 
1954. 


Conditions may be obtained on application 
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to the Rev. Ivan F. Tibbs, M.A., The Church 
of Scotland Offices, 232 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. Deposit: £2 2s. 


COMPETITION RESULT 

Sheffield University 

1. Messrs. Gollins, Melvin, Ward and Partners 
[A/F/A]. 

2. Messrs. J. Mansell Jenkinson & Son [F/A]. 
3. Mr. H. T. Seward [F] (Messrs. Cruickshank 
& Seward). 

Specially mentioned: Messrs. S. W. Milburn & 
Partners [F/AAA], Dr. C. Franck [A], 
Mr. George Subiotto [A], Mr. A. M. Gear [A]. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
President, T. F. Inglis, 87 Merrion Square 
South, Dublin, C.17. 

Royal Australian Institute of Architects, 
Queensland Chapter. President, J. M. Collin, 
Albert Hall, Albert Street, Brisbane, Queens- 
land. Hon. Secretary, E. W. N. Crofts, Albert 
House, King George Square, Brisbane. 


Royal Society of Ulster Architects. Annual 
Dinner. The Royal Society of Ulster Architects 
held their annual dinner on 3 December at the 
Grand Central Hotel, Belfast, with Mr. James 
M. Aitken, M.T.P.I. [A], President of the 
Society, in the Chair. Among the guests 
were Mr. Howard Robertson, M.C., A.R.A., 
S.A.D.G., President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, together with Mrs. Robert- 
son; the Rt. Hon. Dame Dehra Parker, D.B.E., 
Minister of Health and Local Government 
for Northern Ireland; the Lord Mayor of 
Belfast, Alderman Sir Percival Brown, C.B.E.; 
the Recorder of Belfast, His Honour Judge 
Fox, Q.C.; Mr. Eoghan D. Buckley, President 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland; and Mr. C. D. Spragg, C.B.E., Secre- 
tary R.I.B.A. 

After the Loyal Toast, the toast of The 
Government of Northern Ireland was proposed 
by Mr. Samuel Mcllveen, and the Rt. Hon. 
Dame Dehra Parker, replying, said that this 
year nearly sixteen million pounds would have 
been spent on new building sponsored by her 
Ministry. Six million pounds of this sum— 
which ignored factories, schools and civil 
engineering projects—consisted of direct 
Government grants. She said that the most 
important thing was to keep down costs, and 
so far as housing was concerned she was glad 
to say that there was no incompatibility between 
good design and low cost. Some of the most 
successful efforts in low-cost housing in 
Northern Ireland were the result of close and 
direct co-operation between architect, engineer, 
quantity surveyor and builder at the design 
stage. 

The Earl of Antrim, who proposed the toast 
of the R.I.B.A. and the Royal Society of 
Ulster Architects, said that an enormous im- 
provement had taken place in the standard of 
architecture in the British Isles in the past 
thirty years, but he regretted that so many 
identical houses were built. Mr. Howard 
Robertson and Mr. James M. Aitken replied. 
Mr. Robertson said architects were forced to 
envisage three things in order to achieve their 
programmes—good design, low cost and speed 
in construction. He expressed disappointment 
that there should be a cleavage between 
traditional and non-traditional building. The 
non-traditional, if it were successful, soon 
became traditional. 

Mr. Albert Neill [A], Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Ulster Architects, proposed 
the toast of The Guests, and the Lord Mayor, 
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the Recorder and Mr. Eoghan D. Buckley 
replied. 


Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society of 
Architects, North Lincolnshire Branch. First 
Annual Dinner. The first annual dinner of the 
recently formed North Lincolnshire Branch of 
the Society was held at the Yarborough Hotel, 
Grimsby, on Friday 27 November, with Mr. 
J. Fred Pye [L] in the chair. Among those 
present were the President of the Society, Mr. 
F. Hamer Crossley [F]; the Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. W. Caparne Baldry [L], Mr. E. H. Ash- 
burner [F], and Mr. S. F. Barrell [A]; Mr. C. D. 
Spragg, C.B.E., Secretary R.I.B.A.; and 
Councillor A. B. Winters, J.P., Mayor of 
Cleethorpes, together with a number of repre- 
sentative members of other professions. 

After the Loyal Toast had been proposed 
from the chair, the toast of ‘The Towns and 
Trade of North Lincolnshire’ was proposed by 
Mr. G. R. A. Mack [A], and replied to by 
Councillor A. B. Winters, J.P. The toast of 
the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society of 
Architects was proposed by Mr. J. Fred Pye [L], 
and the President, Mr. F. Hamer Crossley [F], 
by specital request expanded his reply into a 
short address to the members. 

The speeches were interspersed with groups 
of songs sung by Mr. R. Mellars, and the toast 
of the Guests was submitted by Mr. J. V. 
Oldfield [L] to which replies were made by 
Mr. C. D. Spragg, C.B.E., for the R.I.B.A.; 
by Mr. W. Caparne Baldry [L] on behalf of the 
Society’s Vice-Presidents; and by Dr. J. T. 
McCullagh, F.R.C.S., for the representatives of 
the other professions. The evening proved to be 
a very enjoyable one. 


GENERAL NOTES 


A.R.C.U.K. Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture. The Architects’ Registration Council 
of the United Kingdom offer for award in 
June 1954 certain maintenance scholarships in 
architecture. The scholarships will consist of a 
grant for the payment of one-third of the school 
fees, and, when necessary, a maintenance 
allowance. The scholarships will be renewable 
from year to year until the student has finished 
his or her school training. They will be available 
for students of British nationality who could 
not otherwise afford such training to enable 
them to attend architectural schools approved 
by the Council. The scholarships will be avail- 
able both for students who have already begun 
their training and for students wishing to begin 
their training. Scholarships will not be granted 
to students who will be less than 17 years of age 
on 1 October of the year in which the examina- 
tion is taken. 

Particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Board of 
Architectural Education, Architects’ Registra- 
tion Council of the United Kingdom, 68 Port- 
land Place, London, W.1. 

Copies of previous years’ examination papers 
may be obtained on payment of 6d. 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, duly completed, is | February 1954. 


Scholarships Tenable at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Summer, 1954. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
offering a small number of scholarships to 
university graduates in science, technology and 
architecture to enable them to attend the 
summer session of the Institute from 6 June 
to 18 September 1954. 

The scholarships are open to both men and 
women. Candidates must be British citizens 
under 32 years of age, who have had at least 
two years’ experience in postgraduate research. 


They must also prepare a programme of 
research to carry out at the Institute. Candi- 
dates must also (a) be in good health, (4) hold 
recognised university degrees in technical 
fields, but applicants may come from either 
industry or academic circles. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
the Cultural Affairs Officer, Room 302, 
41 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. All 
application forms must be completed and 
returned to the Embassy by 4 January 1954. 


Royal Society of Arts Bicentenary Competition. 
Prizes of £250, £100, £50 and ten prizes of £10 
each are offered by the Royal Society of Arts 
for entries in this competition, the subject of 
which is ‘The practical aspects of life on this 
earth in the year 2,000’. Copies of conditions of 
competition and entry forms can be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Royal Society of Arts, 
John Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, not later 
than 15 February 1954. An entry fee of one 
shilling must accompany the application. 
Actual entries must reach the Society by 
30 June. Entries may be in written or visual 
form (drawings or models) with any necessary 
explanation in writing. Written entries must 
not exceed 3,000 words. The competition is 
open to persons of British nationality and to 
Fellows and Associates of the Royal Society of 
Arts of whatever nationality. 


Bernard Webb Studentship 1953. The Bernard 
Webb Studentship for the historical and 
critical study of architecture, which is open to 
members of the Architectural Association and 
tenable under the auspices of the British School 
at Rome, has been awarded to Mr. Neil 
Macfadyen [Student], for a study of the 
relationship of architecture and_ sculpture, 
with special reference to 15th and 16th century 
work in Italy. 


The University of Liverpool. Lever Chair of 
Civic Design. The Council of the University 
invites applications for the Lever Chair of 
Civic Design. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. Stanley Dumbell, Registrar, 
by whom twelve copies of applications (one in 
the case of overseas candidates) should be 
received not later than 30 January 1954. 


A.A. Evening Classes in Design. The Council of 
the Architectural Association wish to offer 
facilities for evening classes in design to 
students who have passed the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate Examination, and who are not attend- 
ing at any school of architecture. The classes 


are not intended as a preparation for the | 
R.I.B.A. Finals, but are to provide oppor- |,; 
tunities for discussion and criticism of students’ | 


work. 


basis. No charge will be made for tuition, but 


students will be required to pay a termly | 


registration fee of 10s. 6d. Details can be 


obtained from the Principal’s Administrative | 


Assistant, 34/36 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


R.L.B.A. Cricket Club. The R.I.B.A. Cricket 
Club held its Annual General Meeting and 
Dinner at the Architectural Association on 


20 November. It was a well-attended meeting ; 
and by far the most successful dinner so far },; 


held. The meeting approved a formal con- 


stitution for the club and Mr. P. W. Adams | 


[F] was elected as the club’s new President, 
in succession to the late Mr. C. H. James, 
R.A. [F]. Mr. Thomas E. Scott, C.B.E. [F], 


and Mr. S. B. Caulfield [F], were elected Vice- | 
Presidents and Mr. E. O’Shaughnessy was | 


elected as Honorary Member. 
Other officers of the club were re-elected as 
follows: Club Captain—C. A. R. Norton. 
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Committee—D. S. Taylor, R. R. Fairbairn, 
B. S. Smyth, F. G. Cooper. B. S. Smyth was 
re-appointed Vice-Captain and also Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer. W. W. Atkinson was 
{appointed Honorary Auditor. 

Caps were awarded for the 1953 season to: 
'c. A. R. Norton, B. S. Smyth, D. S. Taylor, 
‘J. K. Hawkes, P. Bynoe, J. G. Batty, R. R. 
Fairbairn, F. G. Cooper, G. R.. Linfield, 
D. Le M. Brock, W. W. Atkinson, H. E. 
Francis. 

The club had quite a successful season. Five 
games were played and one game not played 
‘owing to rain; three games were won. The 


_ following six games are likely to be played 


again in the 1954 season—versus The Vitru- 
vians, The Architectural Association, the 
London Master Builders’ Association, the Blue 
Circle Cricket Club, The Royai Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, and a Club Cricket 
Conference XI. 

Mr. P. W. Adams presided at the dinner. 
Guests of the club included: T. E. Scott, C.B.E. 
[F], C. D. Spragg, C.B.E., Secretary R.I.B.A., 
E. L. Bird, M.B.E., M.C., Editor R.1.B.A. 
JOURNAL; H. J. W. Alexander, Secretary, 
Architectural Association; and C. S. Davies, 
representing Club Cricket Conference. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 8 DECEMBER 1953 


‘1, Appointments.—(A) Ministry of Housing and 

Local Government Housing Medals 1954. By 
arrangement with the Ministry, the following 
members were appointed as Chairmen of the 
Regional Awards Committees: No. 1— 
Northern, C. W. C. Needham [F]; No. 2—E. & 
W. Ridings, Noel Pyman [F]; No. 3—North 
Midland, Stephen Welsh [F]; No. 4—Eastern, 
E. C. R. Sandon [A]; No. 5—London, Sir 
Charles Mole [F]; No. 6—Southern—R. F. 
Gutteridge [F]; No. 7—South Western, 
Robert Potter [F]; No. 8—Wales, C. F. Bates 
[F]; No. 9—Midland, A. G. Sheppard 
Fidler [F]; No. 10—North Western, G. Gren- 
fell Baines [A]; No. 12—South Eastern, 
R. W. Paine [A]. 

The following architect members of the 
London Regional Awards Committee were also 
appointed: G. A. Jellicoe [F], Miss J. G. 
Ledeboer [F], Peter Shepheard [A]. (B) R./.B.A. 
Representatives on B.S.I. Committees. STB/-: 
Natural Stone and Quarry Products Industry 
‘Standards Committee, B/80: Lintels and 
Copings, B/80/3: Natural Stone Sills and 
Lintels—H. E. D. Adamson [A]; HIB/-: 
Hardware and Ironmongery Industry Stan- 
dards Committee, HIB/12: Metal Windows 
‘and Doors, HIB/12/1: Metal Finishes, 
HIB/12/2: Aluminium Alloy Windows— 
‘Lister P. Rees [A], in place of T. Bilbow [F] 
and F. R. Pite [A]. ; 

2. The Honorary Fellowship. The Right Hon. 
The Earl of Halifax, K.G., has accepted the 
Council’s nomination for election as an 
‘Honorary Fellow. 
3. The Honorary Associateship. Professor J. F. 
Baker, Mrs. M. A. Montgomery and Sir Arthur 
|Trueman have accepted the Council’s nomina- 


; \tion for election as Honorary Associates. 


‘4. Sessional Paper, 2 March 1954. Arrange- 
‘ments have been made for a paper entitled 
‘English Villas and Venetian Decorators’ to be 
given by Mr. F. J. B. Watson, F.S.A., Deputy 
‘Keeper of the Wallace Collection, in place of 
‘the paper previously announced to be given 
‘by Professor Charles Madge, who was unable 
‘to accept this engagement. 
[> British Architects’ Conference 1955. The 
‘Council accepted a formal invitation from the 
‘West Yorkshire Society of Architects to hold 
ithe British Architects’ Conference at Harrogate 
in 1955, and expressed their cordial apprecia- 
tion of this invitation. ‘ 
6. Architectural Education Joint Committee. 
'The Chairman of the Board of Architectural 
\Education reported that an Interim Report of 
‘the Architectural Education Joint Committee 
lhad been considered, and submitted a recom- 
mendation that the principle that all candi- 
dates for the Associateship, R.I.B.A., should 
required to pass examinations in uniform 


lists of subjects be reaffirmed. He reported that 
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the Board had considered lists of subjects put 
forward by the Joint Committee and had 
instructed them to make certain amendments 
and to arrange for the preparation of detailed 
syllabuses and prototype examination papers. 
The Council took note of this report and gave 
approval to the recommendation. 

7. R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges. On 
the recommendation of the Practice Committee, 
the Council approved a comprehensive revision 
of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges, 
to be known in future as the ‘Conditions of 
Engagement and Scale of Professional Charges’, 
and authorised the publication of the revised 
draft scale for comment by the general body 
of members prior to formal confirmation of 
the scale. 

8. Standardisation of Trade Literature. On the 
recommendation of the Science Committee, it 
was agreed to draw the attention of members 
to the advantages of standardised sizes, shape 
and layout of technical trade literature and to 
advise members to press manufacturers and 
suppliers of building materials who submitted 
brochures, pamphlets, etc., to adopt the 
recommendations made by the British Standards 
Institution in B.S. 1311: 1946. 

9. Report of the Ad hoc Committee on Private 
Architectural Practice by Unqualified Persons. 
The Council completed their study of the report 
on Private Architectural Practice by Unqualified 
Persons and considered a number of observa- 
tions made on matters in the report by various 
standing Committees of the Institute. It was 
agreed to publish the report in the R.I.B.A. 
JOURNAL for the information of members, and 
approval was given to the implementation of 
a number of recommendations made by the 
Committee. 

10. Northern Architectural Association: Amend- 
ments to Rules. Formal approval was given to 
a number of amendments to the rules of the 
Northern Architectural Association, designed 
to bring the rules into line with the R.I.B.A. 
year in regard to dates of meetings, presentation 
of accounts, etc. 

11. The late Sir Banister Fletcher: Master’s 
Badge of the Carpenters’ Company. Among the 
personal bequests to the Royal Institute made 
by the late Sir Banister Fletcher was his badge 
as Master of the Carpenters’ Company. The 
Council agreed to offer the badge to the 
Carpenters’ Company for use by future 
Masters. 

12. Form of Application for the Appointment of 
an Arbitrator. The Council’s attention was 
drawn by the Practice Committee to the 
inconvenience caused to members appointed 
as arbitrators by the immediate settlement of 
the dispute between the parties while the pre- 
liminaries for the arbitration were in progress. 
On the Committee’s recommendation, it was 
agreed to make provision for the settlement of 


the arbitrator’s initial expenses by a revision 
of the undertaking on the form of application 
for the appointment of an arbitrator, which 
will in future read as follows: ‘I/We jointly and 
severally agree to provide adequate security 
for the due payment of any fees, costs and 
expenses of the Arbitrator in connection with 
this application and the Arbitration and to 
take up the Award within ten days from receipt 
of notice of publication.’ 

13. R.I.B.A. Form of Agreement for General 
Use between a Building Owner and a Firm of 
Architects. The Council approved a recom- 
mendation of the Practice Committee that the 
Form of Agreement for general use between a 
Building Owner and a Firm of Architects 
should be published in two editions, one 
applicable to a building owner other than a 
statutory authority and the second applicable 
to a building owner who is a statutory authority. 
14. Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Honorary Corresponding Members 
1; as Fellows 14; as Associates 118; as 
Licentiates 6. 

15. Students. 121 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 

16. Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
2 February 1954, as Honorary Fellows 1; 
as Honorary Associates 3; as Fellows 9; as 
Associates 304. Election 6 April 1954 (Overseas 
Candidates), as Fellows 3; as Associates 11. 
17. Applications for Reinstatement. The follow- 
ing applications were approved: as Fellow— 
Leonard Rome Guthrie; as Associate—Mrs. 
Ethna Devaney. 

18. Resignations. The following resignations 
were accepted with regret: Mrs. Rene Mar- 
guerite Lowcay [A], Thomas Dinning Spence 
[A], Percival Edward Titley [L], Henry A. Buck 
[Retd. A], George Tolley [Rerd. 

19. Applications for Transfer to Retired Mem- 
bers’ Class under Bye-Law 15. The following 
applications were approved: as Retired Asso- 
ciates—Walter Brand, Walter Ingham; as 
Retired Licentiates—Lionel Jack Redgrave 
Cripps, Charles Greenwood, Hugh Roberts, 
Arthur Young. 

20. Obituary. The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: Philip 
Waddington Hubbard [F], William Milburn 
[F], Francis Winton Newman [F], Ernest George 
[F], Francis Winton Newman [F], Ernest 
George William Souster [F], Robert William 
Stoddart [F], Charles Whitby [F], Arthur Eric 
Wiseman |F], Ernest Bates [Rerd. F], Percival 
Bown [Retd. F], John Francis Groves [Retd. F], 
William Thomas Sadler [Retd. F], Richard 
Strachan De Renzy Harman [A], Edward Roe 
Brown [L], Christopher Croft [L], Marshall 
Harvey [L], Alexander Robert Meldrum [L], 
Augustus George Millns [L], Harold Frank 
Penty [L], James Henry Wallace [L], Herbert 
Charles Clark [Retd. L], Leslie Elliott William- 
son [Retd. L], Miss Patricia A. Nicol [Student]. 


Obituaries 


Ernest George William Souster [F] died on 
13 November 1953, aged 71. 

Mr. Souster was articled to Mr. William 
Hull, of Northampton, and started in private 
practice in 1918. He practised throughout his 
career in London. In 1922 he joined with Mr. 
Edmund Howard, F.R.LC.S., in partnership 
under the name of ‘Howard and Souster’. In 
1948 Mr. Richard R. Fairbairn, M.C. [A] 
joined the partnership, which is today known 
as ‘Howard, Souster & Fairbairn’. Between 
1948 and March 1953 Mr. A. Horace Watkins 
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{L] and Mr. Reginald E. H. Croft [L] were 
also of the partnership. 

Mr. Souster specialised in office and indus- 
trial buildings, the latter consisting mainly 
of buildings for the motor-car and aircraft 
industries. Among best-known office 
buildings are Haddon House, Fenchurch 
Street; Walsingham House, Seething Lane; 
58 Pall Mall; 295 Regent Street; Waterloo 
Bridge House; Horseferry House, Millbank; 
Hobart House, Grosvenor Place; 20-22 
Berkeley Square and Lambeth Bridge House. 
His industrial buildings include the Vauxhall 
motor works, Luton; a factory for Frigidaire 
Ltd. at Hendon; engine factories at Coventry 
and Ryton for Messrs. Rootes Ltd., together 
with an airframe factory at Speke, showrooms 
and service station at Maidstone and test 
houses at Park Royal and Ryton for the same 
firm; film studios at Elstree for the British 
Dominion Film Company and a factory at 
Edgware for Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes Ltd. 

Mr. Souster was the author of The Design of 
Factory and Industrial Buildings, published in 
1919, and also of various articles in the 
technical press. 


Francis Winton Newman [F] died on 17 Novem- 
ber, aged 75. 

Mr. Newman was the son of Samuel James 
Newman [F], with whom he served his articles. 
He afterwards became assistant to Walter 
Millard and then Chief Assistant to Ernest 
Newton, R.A. He was Ashpitel Prizeman 1903 
and Arthur Cates Prizeman 1905. He became 
an Associate in 1904 and a Fellow in 1912. He 
set up in personal practice in 1907, in partner- 
ship with H. V. Ashley [F]. This partnership 
lasted until Mr. Newman’s retirement in 1945. 
For a short time, about 1938 or 1939, Mr. W. 
Naseby Adams also joined the partnership. 
Mr. Newman served on the Council of the 
Architectural Association for twenty years and 
was President in 1929. 

His principal works, carried out jointly with 
Mr. H. V. Ashley, were art galleries for the 
City of Birmingham and Birmingham Tech- 
nical College; extensions to the Royal Free 
and other London hospitals; housing schemes 
for the boroughs of Marylebone, West- 
minster, St. Pancras, Deptford and Watford; 
various banking and municipal buildings; and 
the Masonic Peace Memorial Building in 
London—Mr. Newman was Grand Super- 
intendent of Works of the United Grand Lodge 
of England. 

Mr. Newman served on a number of 
R.I.B.A. committees, including the Science 
and Competitions committees. He also served 
on the Architects’ Registration Council and 
was an examiner for the R.I.B.A. 

In the first world war he held commissions 
in the R.N.V.R., the R.N.A.S. and the R.A.F., 
in 1918 becoming a staff officer, R.A.F., with 
the rank of Major. 

Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.C., F.S.A., Past 
President, writes: 

‘The death of Winton Newman reduces still 
further the little group of architects, sculptors 
and painters who for many years between the 
two wars lunched together almost daily in 
Holborn or Red Lion Square; Godfrey Pinker- 
ton, Harry Fletcher, Ashley, Noel Rooke, and 
now Newman. 

‘Fifty years ago, when pen drawing was more 
in fashion than it is today, the architectural 
room at every Royal Academy exhibition was 
enriched by the delightful drawings of Geoffrey 
Lucas, Winton Newman, Robert Atkinson and 
Curtis Green. It is to be feared that these 
perspectives sometimes gave an undeserved 
distinction to designs which had otherwise 
but little claim to it, a state of things not 
entirely unknown even today. 
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‘It is unnecessary to attempt to divide the 
responsibility of the partners in the firm of 
Ashley and Newman for the work they did 
and the competitions they won, but there can 
be no doubt but that Newman’s beautiful 
drawings combined with inspired and yet 
eminently practical planning contributed greatly 
to the firm’s success. 

‘He was an untiring worker. To see him 
attacking a great half-inch detail with versatility 
and zest was a lesson in decision and efficient 
mastery of a working drawing which few 
architects could equal. 

‘I was with him on his first visit to Italy, 
to Verona and Mantua and Vicenza. Sitting 
with me in the amphitheatre at Verona he 
expressed his regret that he had not earlier in 
his career seen the actual buildings he knew so 
well in photographs and drawings. He envied 
those men who had been able to spend a couple 
of years at the British School at Rome. 

‘In the 1914-18 war he served in the Royal 
Naval Air Service and the R.A.F. and spent 
long periods at Scapa Flow. 

‘I have memories of roaming through 
Norfolk with him in his early Citroén car 
looking at East Anglian churches, playing golf 
with him (he had the fastest backswing I have 
ever seen On any course), singing with him the 
gendarmes’ duet from Offenbach’s Geneviéve 
de Brabant, and visiting him in London Hos- 
pital after his hip operation. 

‘In all these Winton Newman remained the 
same cheerful and gallant personality. His 
native modesty hid many of his qualities from 
those who only knew him superficially, but his 
friendship, loyal and true as it was, was valued 
by all who were fortunate enough to gain it.” 

Mr. George Vey [F] adds the following: 

‘I feel I must pay a tribute to the late Winton 
Newman. I was associated with him and his 
partner, Henry V. Ashley, for nearly 25 years, 
that is for the whole period between the two 
world wars. 

‘I can, therefore, claim to have a close 
acquaintance with his quiet, unassuming 
character and the skill with which he was able 
to tackle and solve large and complicated 
architectural problems. 

‘Many of the older generation of architects 
will remember him ds a brilliant student at the 
Royal Academy Schools and one time Chief 
Assistant to Ernest Newton, R.A. He was a 
magnificent and extremely rapid draughtsman.’ 


Philip Waddington Hubbard [F] died on 
12 November after only six days of illness. He 
was 60 years of age. 


Mr. Kenneth Cross [F] writes: 

‘Philip Hubbard was the only son of the late 
George Hubbard, F.S.A., Fellow and some- 
time Vice-President R.I.B.A. He was educated 
at Malvern College and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and after taking his degree he 
went into Messrs. Richardson and Gill’s office 
as a pupil. During the first world war he served 
in France with the East Surrey Regiment and 
was three times wounded. In 1917 he was taken 
into partnership by his father and the firm 
consisted of George Hubbard, William C. 
Symes, F.R.ILC.S. [F], and Philip Hubbard. 
In 1920 he became an Associate and he played 
an active part in the general practice carried on 
by the firm. Their work included Stuart House, 
Cambridge, and the Cambridge and numerous 
other war memorials, country houses, and 
business premises. 

‘After the death of George Hubbard in 1936 
William C. Symes and Philip Hubbard carried 
on a busy and happy partnership together. Like 
his father, Philip Hubbard was an acute 
observer of form and proportion and the least 
important of mouldings would receive great 


care and attention. Both father and son were’, 
connoisseurs and collectors of 18th-century .. 4° 
furniture, and in building they both went to distin 
the 18th century for guidance in all matters, Ye4"S 
where shape, colour and texture were in| Comr 
question. The buildings which Philip Hubbard | Su 
designed, such as his laboratory at Malvern! GUY _ 
College, to which school he was architect, his) UP #2 
small houses in the Home Counties and his in 15 
commercial work, were simple, sensitive and— P: O 
like himself—unaffected. He was also architect PFOV® 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He served on |arge 
the Council 1925-27 and on the Literature, Belgit 
Practice and Science Committees and the) Aust 
Unification Committee. Proje 
‘Philip Hubbard was a gay companion and depar 
a loyal friend; during the forty years that | 404 
knew him I do not think that I ever experienced ,. 1° 
anything but kindness and cordiality from him, his © 
When we last met, two days before he was Whet 
stricken down, we drank a glass of “sherry 284! 
white wine” together, for that, it seems, was, spher 


the name for it two hundred years ago.’ ‘Hi 

years, 
Anthony Charles Tripe [F] died on 30 October — : 
1953, aged 45. pene 


Mr. Tripe was born in Wellington, New 
Zealand, served his articles with Messrs. willis 
Crichton & Houghton [FF], Wellington, then 1953 
came to England in 1929 to complete his ; 
studies at the Architectural Association School! _Mr 
of Architecture. He became an Associate in ¢ : 
1934 and a Fellow in 1949. * in tha 

Mr. Tripe’s principal works are: extensions -. 
to British Lion Studios, Shepperton, and Te 
to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, Boreham 
Wood; power stations at Antwerp, Kingston ** 
(Jamaica), Baghdad, Bahrein and Sydney With ' 
(Australia); the internal planning and lay-out 
of a new departmental store for Messrs. E. 
Mayes & Son Ltd., of Southampton (in #70" 
conjunction with Col. R. F. Gutteridge, T.D. as 
[F]); and, in partnership with Mr. P. O. G. 7/¥™ 
Wakeham, O.B.E. [4], the rehabilitation of (0°W 
various existing airfields and the construction | 
of five new bomber airfields and one air 
station for the U.S.A.A.F., and various 
buildings for the State of Kuwait, including Rober 
elementary and nursery schools, a technical 14 Se 
college and a central kitchen. | Mr 

W. Wylton Todd [F] writes:— + Snell 

‘Anthony Charles Tripe, whether in the Acag 
profession of architecture or socially, had the Rege; 
great quality of giving his undivided interes! con] 
to any problem presented to him. With hiv yr, f 
forceful personality, his dynamic energy, his were 
clear, keen and perfectly ordered mind, Tony ang 
soared to the top of his profession. block 

‘From my first meeting with him in 192% ment 
when he arrived from New Zealand, I realise¢ yy 
that life to Tony was—architecture. a clos 

‘There are some men who are determined t@ contri 
surmount any obstacles. Tony was such a man techn; 
He enjoyed, apart from the great esteem of hil postal 
clients, immense popularity with his com 
tractors, having no qualms in administering é my lo 
stinging rebuke when justified and almosi one g 
immediately afterwards enjoying a joke, bul Reger 
never relaxing his authority. As a raconteul Ayou 
his prowess was well known. His criticism ing tp 
were always worth hearing because his basit peforg 
standards were so high, yet his charity ani ‘It 1 
kindness were as deep as his sense of justica abrog 
Quality and efficiency were the two gred ang al 
dominating essentials in everything he carriel gum 
out, and these essentials pervaded his even of ys 
interest in life. empty 

‘After receiving his degree Tony joined G Opera 
Grey Wornum [F] who, with his great interes oF the 
and friendship, did much to further Tony! coach 
brilliant career. As Associate Architect HM toyrs 
won the competition for a large housin} Gobel 
scheme in Birmingham. of Ve 


gineer. 
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‘As would be expected, he served with 
distinction in the R.N.V.R. during the war 
years and attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
' Commander. 

‘Subsequently he was associated with Messrs. 
Guy Morgan & Partners [F], and he then set 
up in practice on his own account in 1947, and 
in 1951 entered into partnership with Mr. 
Pp. O. G. Wakeham [A]. This association 
proved a most successful partnership, with 
sd on large projects being carried out in England, 
ature Belgium, Kuwait, the West Indies and 
1 the! Australia. The works included such varied 
projects as stadiums, film studios, schools, 
department stores, housing schemes, hotels 
and power stations. 

‘Tony travelled extensively and included in 
his many interests an enthusiastic love of sport. 
Whether playing soccer, cricket or golf, 
again he made many lifelong friends in this 
sphere. 

‘His death has cut short, at the age of 45 
years, the life of an architect with a brilliant 
future who, besides being a master of his 
craft, had a sincere knowledge and under- 
standing of his fellow men.’ 
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William Soye Backhouse [ZL] died on 15 May 
1953, aged 62. 


Mr. Backhouse trained with a firm in Leeds, 

and conducted his practice from 1921 onwards 
in that city. He was in partnership with Messrs. 
Cc. C. Chadwick and W. Watson until their 
retirement, and from 1929 onwards with Mr. 
A. Drake until Mr. Drake’s retirement in 1945. 
From then on Mr. Backhouse carried on alone 
with the practice under the name of Chadwick, 
- Watson & Co. 
The firm’s chief interest was in cinemas, and 
‘ among those for which Mr. Backhouse was 
personally responsible are the Regent in 
Plymouth, the Roxy in Edinburgh, the Scala 
» (now the Gaumont) in Harrogate and the New 
in Ilkley. He also built a number of factories. 
The practice has now been wound up. 
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Robert Alexander Reid [Re‘d. A] died on 
| 14 September 1953, aged 86. 


Mr. Reid was articled to the late Henry Saxon 

: 4 Snell in 1885, and was a student at the Royal 
in the Academy School of Architecture and at the 
iad the Regent Street Polytechnic. He started in per- 
interes! sonal practice in 1918, in partnership with 
ith his Mr. H. W. Dodge. Mr. Reid’s’principal works 
gy, hii were a housing estate at Brentford, Hanwell 
, TON) and Brentford hospitals, and a maternity 

block, nurses’ home, X-ray and electrical treat- 
1 192% ment wards for the West Middlesex Hospital. 
realise¢ Mr. Alexander Young, F.R.I.C.S. [Retd. A], 
R a close friend of Mr. Reid from student days, 
ined t¢ contributes a reminiscence of an early Poly- 
aman technic trip to France which is of more than 
n Of hi nostalgic interest. He writes: 
is COM ‘T recall, from one of the happiest chapters of 
ering 4# my long life, how my old friend Bob Rei! was 
alm0s! one of our party of building students of the 
ke, bul Regent Street Polytechnic who visited Paris in 
conteul August 1889 to see the Exhibition celebrat- 
itICIsSM ing the French Revolution a hundred years 
is basi before. 
ity ant “Tt was the Polytechnic’s first essay at tours 
Justics abroad, and it was thoroughly well managed 
> gred and all of us enjoyed every hour. For the token 
carr sum of £3 17s. Paris was ours, and the twenty 
IS Vel] of us had the week of our lives. We had an 
; empty private mansion at the back of the 
ined G Opera House, staffed and furnished for the use 
interes of the weekly parties. On alternate days our 
_ Tony! coaches picked us up for sight-seeing conducted 
itect Htours of Paris and its surroundings. The 
housi Gobelins showed us their weaving, the potters 

of Versailles their ceramics and the city en- 

gineers their wondrous sewers. From such 
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depths we ascended to the top of the Eiffel 
Tower. It had only just been erected and was 
the sensation of the time. I remember that we 
climbed the first 500 feet by the stairs, to 
observe the construction. The wonderful 
exhibition itself, only surpassed by that of 1900, 
took up any time we had left.’ 


Victor Evans Bosher, A.R.I.C.S. [Retd. A], 
died on 8 August 1952, aged 80. 


Mr. Bosher entered the service of the 
London County Council in 1899 as a technical 
assistant and retired in October 1937 with the 
rank of Principal Assistant (now Architect, 
Grade 1). On that occasion Mr. Bosher, who 
was a keen yachtsman, was presented with a 
pair of binoculars by his colleagues. 

Mr. C. D. Barnard [A], Assistant Senior 
Architect with the L.C.C., says of him: 

‘To write adequately of Bosher is no light 
task, for he was a man of many parts. The 
most exacting architectural problem could 
never impair his ready Irish wit. Away from 
the board his activities and interests were 
boundless. He was a great swimmer, a pioneer 
motorist, an inveterate reader, a crossword 
enthusiast and an artist of no mean ability. 
His great love was France (he married a French 
lady) and at every opportunity he would quietly 
slip across to his self-styled “‘second home’. 
Yes! Bosher certainly delighted in living but 
he was withal a man of deep understanding and 
purpose, a colleague to be long remembered.’ 


Habib J. A. Somjee, A.M.T.P.I. [F], died on 
28 August 1953, aged 47. 


Mr. Somjee was born in Bombay and 
attended the Bharda New High School there 
and Bombay University, where he took the 
degrees of LL.B. and M.A. He obtained the 
diploma of architecture of the Sir J. J. School 
of Art in 1931 and then came to England, to 
University College, London, for further 
studies. Mr. Somjee became an Associate in 
1936, and in that year went as senior assistant 
to Mr. J. Leed [F] of Oxford. He then went to 
the London County Council until 1937, when 
the death of his father necessitated his return 
to Bombay. 

In 1942 Mr. Somjee joined the Punjab 
Government as assistant to the Provincial 
Town Planner at Lahore. In 1946 he was 
appointed Town Planner to the Improvement 
Trust, Punjab, and Public Works Department, 
Lahore. At the time of partition he became 
Chief Consulting Architect, Engineer, Surveyor 
and Town Planner to the Punjab Government. 
Most of the government buildings constructed 
in Punjab after partition owed their design to 
him, some of the more important being the 
Nishter Medical College and hospital, the 
pre-cadet college Hasam Abdal, government 
colleges at Montgomery and Sargodha and 
seven new district hospitals. He also designed 
Peshawar University, Government House at 
Murree and the mosque in Government House 
in Lahore, Rasool power station and the 
Punjab Rest House in Karachi. 

Mr. Somjee became a Fellow in 1947, and 
in 1934 was an R.I.B.A. Examiner. 


Charles Whitby [F] died on 17 November 1953, 
aged 69. 


Mr. Whitby studied at the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture and served 
his articles with Messrs. Mileham & Crickmer 
[FF] of Gray’s Inn and later was assistant to 
Mr. O. P. Milne [F]. 

Mr. Whitby spent most of his career with 
the Ministry of Works, going to them in 1912, 
retiring in 1946, and subsequently returning to 
them on a temporary basis after his retirement. 
In addition to his official work the chief 


buildings with which his name is associated 
are houses in Epsom and neighbourhood, the 
Robert Whyte Memorial Hall, Bromley, 
houses at Gidea Park, Essex (in conjunction 
with Mr. A. T. Phillips [A] and Mr. W. J. 
Palmer-Jones [F]), and houses at Oxted and 
bungalows at Ashtead in conjunction with Mr. 
W. G. L. Cheriton, O.B.E. [F]. 

During the first world war Mr. Whitby 
served in the Artists’ Rifles and in the Royal 
Engineers as a lieutenant. 

In his spare time Mr. Whitby was a painter 
in water colours. 


Septimus Warwick, a former Fellow of the 
Institute who resigned in 1949, died recently. 
Mr. H. Austen Hall [F] says: ‘The death of 
Septimus Warwick ends a friendship of 50 
years, during ten years of which we were in 
partnership. We were enthusiastic competition 
hands and Septimus excelled in his good 
planning and fine draughtsmanship and soon 
obtained the success he deserved. .. . After his 
early town halls and other successes Warwick 
went to Canada for seven years and did some 
interesting domestic work in the district around 
Montreal. Returning to London in 1920 he 
quickly developed a large practice, of which 
the principal buildings are the Wellcome 
Foundation in Euston Road, Canada House 
and the Sun Life of Canada building. These 
buildings are all soundly planned and contain 
some good rooms, particularly Canada House, 
in which the detail was cleverly attuned to the 
Decimus Burton tradition of the building. 

‘Septimus was a friendly person who enjoyed 
life enormously and could always give full value 
in any companionship. He had many friends 
and never lost the zest of life. He was gay and 
kind and loyal, and a wonderful partner and 
friend to me. 


Members Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts %.unted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Ray Lennox Brewster [A] has taken up an 
appointment as Senior Assistant Architect 
with the East African Railways and Harbours 
Administration. His address is c/o The 
Railway Architect, P.O. Box 79, Nairobi. 
Mr. Reginald Chatterton [A] has taken up an 
appointment as Chief Assistant Architect to 
Littlewoods Mail Order Stores Ltd., and he 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues at 
152a London Road, Liverpool 3. 

Mr. S. M. Holloway [A] has been appointed 
County Architect for Huntingdonshire. His 


address is County Architect’s Department, 
County Buildings, Huntingdon. (Hunting- 
don 164.) 


Mr. James F. McLean [A] has resigned his 
position with the British-American Tobacco 
Co. Ltd., and has taken up an appointment 
with the Public Works Department, Gold 
Coast Government, Accra. 

Mr. David Percival, M.T.P.I. [A], has been 
appointed Deputy City Architect and Planning 
Officer of Coventry and his address will be 
Bull Yard, Coventry. 

Mr. W. A. Ross, C.B.E. [F], is retiring at the 
end of the year from the Ministry of Works, 
Scottish Headquarters, 122 George Street, 
Edinburgh 2, and is being succeeded by the 
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Superintending Architect, Mr. J. E. R. G. 
Kean [A]. 

Mr. E. T. Ashley Smith [F], at present Deputy 
County Architect of Lancashire, has been 
appointed County Architect of Kent with 
effect from April 1954, in succession to Mr. 
S. H. Loweth, F.S.A. [F], who is retiring. His 
address will be Springfield, Maidstone, Kent. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. Oliver Carey [A] has relinquished his 
appointment with the Stevenage Development 
Corporation and has opened a practice at 
Meadow Cottage, Wallington, Baldock, Hert- 
fordshire (Broadfield 235), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Alan J. Carruthers [A] has now ceased to 
be a partner in the Umtali Branch of Macgilli- 
vray and Son. Mr. Carruthers will, with im- 
mediate effect, practise independently, from 
P.O. Box 550, Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. 
Mr. Edward Craven, A.M.T.P.I. [A], has re- 
signed his appointment as Assistant County 
Planning Officer to the Lindsey (Lincs.) County 
Council and is commencing practice on his 
own account at 185 High Street, Lincoln 
(Lincoln 10671), and also in Brigg, where he 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
Messrs. James Cubitt and Partners [4A] of 
London, and Leonard Manasseh and Partners 
{A] of London, are entering into partnership 
in Singapore and will practise from there under 
the style of James Cubitt, Leonard Manasseh 
and Partners. The two firms will continue to 
practise in London as hitherto. 

Miss Pamela M. Cunnington [A] is now in 
practice at 53 Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 
Miss Jennifer Dennis [4] and Mr. Colin 
Jones [A] have entered into partnership and 
will conduct their practice from ‘St. Julians’, 
Near Sevenoaks, Kent (Sevenoaks 3221). 
Messrs. Richard and Douglas Hall [F/4A], 
Masonic Buildings, Bangor, North Wales, have 
opened offices at 3a Pride Hill Chambers, 
Shrewsbury, under the personal direction of 
their senior partner. They will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues at the Shrewsbury 
address. 

Mr. Maurice Hardstaff [A] is resigning his post 
as Senior Assistant Architect with the Hemel 
Hempstead Development Corporation and will 
set up private practice at Hemel Hempstead. 
His address is 17 Longlands, Adeyfield, Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts. 

Mr. William J. Harvey [A] has commenced 
practice at 324 Dollis Hill Lane, London 
N.W.2 (GLAdstone 7355), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

With effect from 1 January 1954, Mr. Richard 
Henniker [F], formerly practising at 14 Berkeley 
Mews, Seymour Street, W.1, is joining Mr. 
L. A. Culliford, F.R.I.C.S., M.T.P.1. [F], and 
Mr. L. A. Chackett, F.R.I-C.S. [F], as a 
partner and amalgamating his practice with 
theirs. The combined practice will be carried 
on under the present name and address of 
L. A. Culliford and Partners, 47 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2 (CENtral 9061 and 1316). 

Mr. T. Henwood Hicks [A] has begun private 
practice at 65 Lemon Street, Truro, Cornwall 
(Truro 3764), where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. T. N. Holland [A] has entered into partner- 
ship and will practise under the style of Turner 
and Holland at 4 King Street, Wakefield 
(Wakefield 4267). 

Mr. J. Antony Lewis [A] is now in practice at 
4 Yeomans Row, Brompton Road, London, 
S.W.3 (KNightsbridge 4610). 

Mr. John D. Morgan [A] has opened an office 
at 17 Conduit Street, London, W.1, where he 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
Mr. David Myles [A], of Bulawayo, Southern 
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Rhodesia, has taken into partnership Mr. 
Walter Flett Faulds [A] of Lusaka, Northern 
Rhodesia, and will practise in Northern 
Rhodesia under the style of Myles and Faulds. 
The Bulawayo address will remain as before, 
110 Fife Street, Bulawayo. 

The partnership between Mr. R. Mountford 
Pigott [F], Mr. M. M. Pigott [A] and Mr. 
W. E. Barnes [A] has by mutual consent been 
dissolved. Mr. R. Mountford Pigott and Mr. 
M. M. Pigott will continue to practise under 
the same style of R. Mountford Pigott and 
Partners at 3 Cromwell Place, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W.7. Mr. W. E. Barnes is now practising 
from 320 Norton Way South, Letchworth, 
Herts. (Letchworth 1729), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. J. R. Watson [A] has begun practice on 
his Own account at Church House, P.O. Box 
12021, Nairobi, Kenya, E. Africa, where he 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


With effect from 12 January 1954 the address 
of Mr. P. T. Foode [A] will be c/o Town 
Planning and Housing Department, George- 
town, Penang, Malaya. 

The new address oi Mr. Eric W. Hoyte [A] is 
240 Lyon Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

Mr. Laurence King [F] has moved his practice 
from 37 Gordon Square, W.C.1, to 9 Gower 
Street, W.C.1, to which address all corre- 
spondence should now be sent. 

Messrs. Max Lock and Associates (Mr. Max 
Lock [F], Mr. Geoffrey Easton [A], Mr. 
Gerald King [A] and Mr. Laurence Pe~':ton [A]) 
have removed from MHeadmaster’s House, 
Town Hall Yard, Bedford, to 5a Harpur Street, 
Bedford, where they will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. Their London address 
remains 7 Victoria Square, S.W.1. 

Mr. Thomas Meddings [A] and Mr. Norman 
Dick [A] have moved to 4/40 Frognal, N.W.3 
(HAMpstead 1830), where they will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, technical data, etc. 
Mr. R. J. P. Murwill [A] has changed his 
address to Innsbruck, Barton, Icklingham 
Road, Cobham, Surrey. 

Messrs. S. J. Oldham and Partners [L] have 
removed from 3 Queen Victoria Road to 
63 Queens Road, Coventry. 

Mr. Peter Edward Sharp [A] has changed his 
private address to Belair Road, Lynton, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

Mr. J. M. Smith [F] has removed from 
5 Thornham Road, Sale, Cheshire, to ‘Little 
Tylers’, Goughs Lane, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Small practice wanted to purchase in York, 
Northallerton, Malton, Harrogate, Filey, 
Hornsea or Tadcaster districts. Please state 
terms to Box 75, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Associate, A.M.T.P.I., school trained, varied 
experience, with capital, aged 30, requires 
partnership with older established architect. 
London or North Midlands preferred owing to 
existing connections, but other areas con- 
sidered. Box 84, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Associate (37) seeks junior partnership or 
position leading thereto in southern England. 
London area or Home Counties preferred. 
Wide experience of contemporary design. Some 
capital available. Box 86, c/o Secretary, 
R.L.B.A. 

Well-established Central London firm (two 
partners, both Licentiates) wish to contact 
another practising member or firm with a view 
to collaborating on partnership or other 
mutually acceptable basis. No capital offered or 
required. Box 87, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A 


Associate (43) requires partnership, excellent 
varied experience, moderate capital. Box 91, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

An architect’s practice wanted to purchase, | 
preferably in Scarborough, but Malton or 
Redcar districts would be considered. Con- 
sideration would be given to a partnership with 
view to complete purchase. Please reply giving 
details of practice to Box 93, c/o Secretary, 
R.LB.A. 

Associate (41), contemporary outlook, with! 
old-established practice in small town, wants 

partnership giving greater scope in Kent or’ 
London area. Some capital available. Box 94, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Fellow, recently retired (although still in 50° 3) 
wishing to return to active list if sufficient work 
available, seeks partnership or position leading 
thereto. Some capital. Wide experience. Box 95,| 

c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., Box 96. 

Partnership available in_ established London} 
practice. Personality and first-class experience in 
all branches essential. Preferably some capital 
available. Box 96, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. | 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Wanted. Surveying equipment. Level, staff, 
poles, etc. State price. Box 88, c/o Secretary, 
R.LB.A. 


Complete volumes of unbound copies of the 
JOURNAL for sale for years beginning November 
1920, 1922, 1930-32, 1940-41, 1946-52. Please 
state offer to Box 90, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
For Sale. 42-in. ebony-edged mahogany tee 
square, specially made with R.H. stock for 
left-handed draughtsman. Good condition. 
Offers to Box 92, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 
To let, two basement offices in Doughty Street, 
partly furnished, telephone, lavatory accom- 
modation. Very reasonable rent. Box 89, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The British School at Rome recently lost a 
theodolite in an accident in Tripolitania. Any 
member having a theodolite which he would be, 
prepared to give or sell at a nominal figure is, 
asked to get into touch with the Hon. General 
Secretary, British School at Rome, 1 Lowther 
Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as a 
body, is not responsible for statements made or 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


THE ARCHITECT’S AID 


For quickly computing room areas 
Saves those sums on the margin of the 
drawing 
Every architect’s assistant should have one. 


The Architect’s Aid is a printed table. You 
look along one line of figures and down) 
another and there is the answer. It multi- 
plies for you awkward dimensions lik 
19 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft. 104 in.—and you ge 
the right answer! The Aid is on linen- 
backed paper to withstand frequent 

handling. Copyright. | 

Price 5s., postage 9d. | 

ALL PROFITS TO 
THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


Obtainable from the Secretary, 
A.B.S., 66 Portland Place, W.1 


R.I.B.A, JOURNAL 
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MOSS HALL INFANTS’ SCHOOL, FINCHLEY. No. 3 of a Series. 


Main Entrance and Forecourt at 
Moss Hall Infants’ School. 


STAINES 
One of the many attrac- 
tive Smiths Wall Clocks 
which available. 
Flush fixing octagonal oak 
or walnut case. 16” dial. 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., 
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Modelling plasticine in one 
of the School's classrooms. 
FOR MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


Architect : 
C. G. STILLMAN, F.R.I.B.A. 


General Contractors : 
MESSRS. W. S. TRY LTD. 
Electrical Sub-Contractors : 


MESSRS. TROUGHTON & YOUNG 


Time by 


KKK KEKE KK 


The new Moss Hall Infants’ School, constructed 
under the direction of the Middlesex County Council, 
is another of the many modern buildings where 
Smiths Clocks have recently been installed. 
Appropriate models can always be selected from the 
wide range of Smiths Clocks, or they 
can be made to the Architect’s design 
whenever desired. 

Installations range from extensive 
Master Clock Systems incorporating 
Interior and Exterior Clocks, to the 
limited requirements of smaller offices. 


Clocks with 9” and 12” spun 
metal bezels, painted dials 
and black arabic numerals 
were supplied to Moss Hall 
Infants’ School. 


Lunch time in one of the 
School's Dining Halls. 


Part of the spacious 
Assembly Hall at Moss 
Hall Infants’ School. 


LONDON, N.W.2. The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (Englend) Ltd. 
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BEACON 
STANDARD 


We belong to the British Metal Window Manufacturers’ Association, which is a 
guarantee that our products are of an approved standard so that they will satis- 


factorily perform their functions over long periods of time with a minimum of 
maintenance. 


Beacon Standard Windows conforming to B.S.S. 990 are now available from stock in the 
majority of sizes, from our Works, or from our Agents throughout the United Kingdom. The 
full range of these windows is covered by our Catalogue No. 90. This Catalogue also describes 
and illustrates Beacon Standard Doors and other ancillary products. 


All Beacon Standard Windows, unless otherwise specified, are rust proofed by the application 
of a zinc sprayed finish using the “metallization” wire process and finally coated with a zinc 
chromate based paint before leaving our Works. This lengthens the life of the metal by protecting 
it against the effects of corrosion and it also safeguards the scheme of decoration from the 
unsightly effects which result from corrosion taking place. This process saves a contractor as 
much as £4 on an average sized house by reducing the time and material which otherwise is 
expended if these initial processes are not carried out by the manufacturer. 


This announcement is addressed to Architects, Municipal Authorities, Consulting Engineers 
and Contractors, for whose benefit we maintain a full staff of experienced representatives whose 
services are always available to deal with specific enquiries. 


JOHN THOMPSON 
BEACON WINDOWS LIMITED 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Denbighshire Technical College, Wrexham 


This extensive group of buildings is mainly 
of in situ reinforced concrete construction 
with brick cladding and artificial stone 
dressings. The accommodation comprises, 
in addition to classrooms, a Workshop 
Block, several Laboratories, a large 
Assembly Hall with full stage equipment, 
Library, Art Exhibition Hall and 


Gymnasium. 


| ERGLE ARDS’ SCOCTLARD* 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD 


OURNAIDECEMBER 1953 


Architects: Messrs. Saxon Smith & Partners FF.R.I.B.A. 


NOW, AS IN THE PAST... 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


| 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE 


WESTMINSTER 
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FROM THE SNOWCEM FILE:— 


Portland House, Tothill Street, London, $.W.1 
or G. & T. EARLE LTO., WILMINGTON, HULL 


Penarth, Glam. 
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THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITE 


THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME Co. Ltd., 


T41533 
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SURE’ continuous burning 


Grates 


an approved appliance 


In the warm KITCHEN .... In the LIVING ROOM .... 
an enamelled cooker and rapid boiling hotplate a continuous burning open fire with back boiler 


“Unheated kitchens too cold in winter; warm 


kitchens necessary for comfort and drying 
washing in bad weather.” 


Report on Building Research experimental houses 


Specify ‘URE’ and ensure warm kitchens 


DECEMBER 1953 
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N New Factory at Barnsley fog Brook Motors Ltd. 
\ Architect: Noel Heppenstall, L.R.I.B.A., 


4 Structural Steelwork by 


JAMES AUSTIN & SONS (Dewsbury) LTD 


THORNHILL IRON & STEEL WORKS DEWSBURY YORKSHIRE 
TELEPHONE: 1750 (6 LINES) + TELEGRAMS: AUSTINS DEWSBURY 


44 R.1.B.A. JOURNAL DEC} 
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We who invented it, continue to make 


the world’s finest building board. 


So, naturally, we are much more concerned 


than anybody else could possibly be 


to keep Britain where we put her—in the lead 


HARDBOARD 
MEDIUM HARDBOARD 
INSULATION BOARD 


First in 1898—and foremost ever since 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LTD. 


Head Office: Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 8159. Works: Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex 
Glasgow: Baltic Chambers, 50 Wellington Street, C.2. Newcastle: Northumbria House, Portland Terrace, 2 
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more BRICKS 


The output of Bricks for the FIRST SEVEN 
MONTHS OF THIS YEAR shows a further spec- 
tacular rise in all regions. 


This is how the figures compare with those for 
the corresponding period last year. 


The industry still has many difficulties to 
overcome but its development programme is 
ensuring a steady improvement in the supply 


Issued by The National Federation of Clay Industries, London, W.C.% 
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a handful of Silence! 


In our noisy world, it is increasingly 
important to provide some isolation from 
the effects of sound. Here Rocksil has an 
important part to play. 


In terms of insulation, structure-borne 
sound presents the most difficult problem, 
the effective answer being the “‘ discon- 
tinuous construction” of the building — 
the complete isolation from each other of 
the various rooms. For this and similar 
purposes, lightly felted layers of Rocksil 
fibres are machine sewn between sheets 
of waterproof kraft paper. The resulting 
quilts act as cushions when laid below 
floor boards or floor-screeds of concrete. 


For control of acoustics, 
the fibres are covered with 
an envelope of open mesh 
scrim or metal fabric to 
enable them to absorb 
airborne sound energies. 


ROCRSIL 


SOUND INSULATING 
QUILT 


When fixed to the surface to be treated, very 
efficient results are obtained which con- 
siderably reduce the noise level or rever- 
beration period of an office or auditorium. 


AS A THERMAL INSULATION 


Rocksil is of great value not only for 
sound, but also for thermal insulation. It 
is fire-resisting, and will withstand temp- 
eratures up to 1400°F. without sintering 
or otherwise breaking down. 


PROPERTIES 


Rocksil is a mineral fibre, produced from 
a naturally occurring rock, the flexible 
fibres being of great resilience and 
strength. 


As a sound insulator Rocksil can effect 
an improvement of impact sound trans- 
mission up to 25 phons and for acoustic 
insulation and modification has a sound 
absorption coefficient up to 0.96 at 
middle frequencies. It has the low 
specific heat of 0.21 B.Th.U/16/°F., and 
a ““K” value of 0.25 B.Th.U/Sq.ft/°F/in. 
thickness at atmospheric temperatures. 
It is non-hygroscopic, rot-proof, fungus- 
proof and is completely odourless. Sup- 
plied at the optimum density of 5 lb. per 
cu. ft. and retains its properties indefi- 
nitely. Supplied in three nominal thick- 
ness of 3”, 1” and 1}” in rolls 36” wide 
and 20 yds. long, Rocksil quilt is ready 
for immediate and rapid application. 


In the sound and thermal insulation of 
houses, flats, schools, 
hotels, factories and pub- 
lic buildings, Rocksil is 
making a great contribu- 
tion. Write today for full 
details. 


META-MICA LTD. 50, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON WCl 


Subsidiary Company of William Kenyon & Sons Ltd., Dukinfield, Cheshire 
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ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS G 
OF ENGLAND 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
London, W.C.2 = 
Architect: 
Alner W. Hall, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., Ce 
of Young & Hall Pe 
Consulting Engineer: ™ 
Oscar Faber, C.B.E., D.C.L. (Hon.), rat 


D.Sc., M.1.C.E., P.P.ILSTRUCT.E. 


Contractors: 


Humphreys Ltd. 


STEELWORK BY 


BROWN 


LONDON OFFICE: 3 DUNCANNON STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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HEALTH CENTRE—SIGHTHILL 


General Contractor: Nathaniel Grieve. 


Plastering Contractors: 


- & J. Borthwick. 


ARCHITECT:—R. J. Gardner-Medwin, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. 
; Chief Architect Department of Health for Scotland. 


Copyright; “The Builder,’ 


ANOTHER COLTERRO CONTRACT 


Colterro has also been specified as the plaster base by many other Architects, of whom the following are representative:— 


Architects’ Co-operative Partnership. 
G. Grenfell Baines, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
Baines, George & Syborn, L.R.1.B.A., A.R.I.C.S. 
Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A. 

(West Riding of Yorks County Architect) 
Tom Bertram, A.R.1.B.A. 

(Midlothian County Architect) 
Sir John Burnet, Tait & Partners, F/F.R.1.B.A. 
Cecil Burns, F.R.1.B.A. 


Wilson, Hamilton & Wilson, A.R.1.A.S., A.R.I.B.A. 


H. T. Cadbury-Brown, F.R.1.B.A. 
Covell & Matthews, F/A.R.1.B.A. 
Peter Woore, A.R.1.B.A. 

E. A. Duley, L.R.1.B.A. 


Joseph Emberton, F.R.1.B.A. 
George Fairweather, F.R.I.B.A. 
Farmer & Dark, F/F.R.I.B.A. 


Gollins, Melvin & Partners, A/F/A.R.1.B.A. 


Contran I. Goulden, A.R.1.B.A. 
J. Walter Hanson, L.R.1.B.A. 
Raymond Hawkins, L.R.I.B.A. 


Howell & Brooks, F/F.R.1.B.A., F/F.R.1.C.S. 


Lanchester & Lodge, F/F.R.1.B.A. 
Howard V. Lobb, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 
Paul V. Mauger, M.T.P.I., F.R.I.B.A. 


Middleton & Jones, A/A.R.1.B.A., F.R.I.C.S. 


Forbes Murison, A.R.1.B.A. 
Charles B. Pearson & Son, F.R.1.B.A. 


C, A. Pilkington, L.R.1.B.A. 

Read & McDermott, F.R.1.B.A. 

E. W. Roberts, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Nottinghamshire County Architect) 

Robert Sharp & Son, A/L.R.1.B.A. 

H. J. W. Stirling, A.R.1.B.A. 
(Plymouth City Architect) 

David Stokes, F.R.I.B.A. 

Charles Sykes, F.R.1.B.A. 

Taylor & Strubbe, F/A.R.1.B.A. 

Trehearne & Norman, Preston & Partners, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.R.I.C.S. 

W. W. Wells-Coates, 0.B.E., R.D.1., PH.D.(I.OND.), 
B.A., B.SC., F.R.1.B.A. 


COLT DESIGN, FIX AND SERVICE CEILINGS, WALLS AND FABRICATED STRUCTURES WITH... 


“COLTERRO 


Backed by the resources of the Colt Organisation. Write now for full details 
W. H. COLT (LONDON) LTD., SURBITON, SURREY. Telephone: ELMbridge 6511-5 
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Ravenseft Properties Ltd. 


Architects : 


Donald Hamilton, Wakeford & Partners 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


HEAD OFFICE: STEELWORKS RD., LONDON, S.W.II: Telephone BATTERSEA 2525. 


New premises at Hull for 


2 Rockstone Place 
SOUTHAMPTON 2474 


Park Road Great Field Lane. MARFLEET .22 High Street 
HULL 32063 


40 
| PETERBOROUGH 4547 ROMFORD 2106 


King’s Dock Works East Moors Works 54 Victoria St., London, $.W.1 Bridge Rd. Works Thorpe Works 
SWANSEA 3185 CARDIFF 23336 VICTORIA 1541 WELWYN GON. 5913 NORWICH 
7 The Close 


NORWICH 2314) 


Cables and Telegrams “* DAWNAYS, LONDON "'—Code Bentley's 2nd. 
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Weve been keeping him 
pretty busy lately... 


We’ve sent out through the post a few thousand copies of a 
modest book on “Asbestolux” board. If yours hasn’t reached 
you yet, get your secretary to write to-day for your copy. 

This book isn’t in any way a piece of pretentious print. It is 
pure fact from beginning to end, without frills or trimmings—test 
data on the incombustibility and insulation values of “Asbestolux” 
—facts about its resistance to acids, steam, humidity, rot, fungi. 
insects—and proof that ‘“Asbestolux” won’t swell or twist and 
is easy to work. 

The address your secretary wants is: The Cape Asbestos Compan) 
Limited, 114 Park Street, London, W.1. Ask for Booklet No.525 


and the name of the board is, of course, 


ASBESTOLUA 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


SOCIETY 


BUILDING 


BAKER STREET, 


ABBEY HOUSE, 


Head Office: 


LONDON NW.! 


CVS-286 
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WELDED TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION 


HERTS COUNTY COUNCIL FIRE BRIGADE WORKSHOPS 


Herts County Architect: Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., M.I.Struct.eé. 


Welded tubular construction does the job with less steel, skilful 
design saving up to 60%. Its clean modern appearance pleases 
the eye of the architect. The simple shapes which arise from the 


method of construction are easy to protect against corrosion. 


SCAFFOLDING rear 


MITCHAM SURREY 


Telephone: MITCHAM 3400 (18 lines) Telegrams: SCAFCO, MITCHAM 


Branches at 

ABERDEEN - BIRMINGHAM - BOURNEMOUTH - BRIGHTON - BRISTOL - CAMBRIDGE 
CARDIFF - DOVER - DUBLIN - DUNDEE - EDINBURGH - EXETER - GLASGOW 
HULL - LEEDS - LIVERPOOL - LONDON -: MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - NOTTINGHAM 

OXFORD PLYMOUTH PORTSMOUTH - SOUTHAMPTON - STOKE-ON-TRENT SWANSEA 


SGB Welded Structures Division 
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Synthaprufe seals off 
building surfaces 
against weather 


YNTHAPRUFE is an all-purpose 
waterproofing, which contains rubber. 
Made from by-products of British coal, it 
is applied cold by brush to produce a 
strong elastic film that is highly resistant 


to moisture and remains flexible under all- 


normal conditions. 

Synthaprufe is extremely adhesive. This 
means that it forms a perfect, lasting seal 
over the whole of the surface to which it 
is applied. 

An ideal jointing 
Almost any surface—wood, brick, metal, 
concrete or plaster—will take Synthaprufe; 
and with its unique ability to stick firmly, 
to remain flexible and to resist moisture, 


Synthaprufe is widely recognized as a first- 
class material for all kinds of jointing. 


A versatile compound for builders 


Besides being ideal for waterproofing and 
jointing, Synthaprufe makes a highly 
efficient damp course for walls, both inside 
and out, and is a recognized treatment 


where damp is already present. It also 


concrete subfloors; it is a completely 
reliable adhesive for fixing linoleum and 
wood-block floors ; and it makes an ex- 
cellent mechanical key for plaster finishes 
over old glazed or painted brick walls, as 
in hospitals and institutions. 


SYNTHAPRUFE 


contains rubber 
MANUFACTURED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


Synthaprufe is a product of British coal. Further details, and advice on any technical problem, will gladly be given 
on application to the National Coal Board, By Products, National Provincial Bank Buildings, Docks, Cardiff. | 
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a hearty vote of thanks to 
the architect . . 


. . he specified 
Black Sheathing Felt is the 


foundation of a good job from base- 
ment upwards. There are substi- Te 
tutes for mastic asphalte underlays, LS 
$H ATH NG but who wants substitutes? ‘ 
Black Sheathing Felt is the traditional material, made and supplied for 


over 40 years for this purpose particularly. Asphalters have proved its 

*= LT superiority. One thickness will give complete isolation from the screed— 

asphalte cannot penetrate Black Sheathing Felt. One thickness will 

as the underlay _ provide perfect insulation, giving maximum time for asphalte to be worked 

. easily, thoroughly. Black Sheathing Felt is pleasant to handle; with- 

for mastic asphalte stands rough treatment; can be cut and fitted quickly; will not fracture, 
roofs and floors does not absorb moisture and does not shrink. 


MR. CHARLES CHURCHILL 


asphalter of some 30 years’ experience, has 
a word to say on 


INSULATION— 


“Concrete is cold stuff. Asphalte must be 
kept hot during application so that I get time to : 
work it thoroughly. If the underlay is too thin or 
a poor insulator, asphalte ‘catches cold.’ If the 
underlay 1s Black Sheathing Felt, that’s a 
different matter, because there youve got a 
proved thermal insulator, in my opinion, very 
much better than any other. Architects who 
specify Black Sheathing Felt do us a good turn, 
and before a brick is laid, guarantee that a 
really good job will be done.” 


It also 


ayer 
pletely THE ASPH PLEASANT TO HANDLE 
= E DOES NOT FRACTURE @ 
finishes 
BLACK SHEATHING FELT 

DOES NOT ABSORB MOISTURE e 

“ACK SHE ATHING FF DOES NOT SHRINK e 
SPECIFY AND USE IT AS THE UNDERLAY TO MASTIC ASPHALTE ROOFS AND FLOORS 

? ; Manufactured by: Engert & Rolfe Ltd., London; John Erskine Ltd., Belfast; Robt. McCalmont & Sons, Ltd., Belfast; F. McNeil & Co. Ltd. London; i 
of phe Permanite Ltd., London; John Rogers, Ltd., Belfast; D. Anderson & Sons Ltd., Manchester. a 
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CELOTEX 
INSULATING BUILDING BOARDS WITH THE 


HIGHLIGHT Finish 


Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation Boards with the 
smooth, white Highlight finish mean all-round 


economy in time, money and materials. Highlight 
finish cuts your decorating costs, for only one coat 
of paint or distemper is required to produce the 
attractive, durable finish of more expensive 
applications—and no sizing or undercoating is 
necessary. That means a saving in materials, and 
a big reduction in time and labour costs, together 
with a minimum interruption to normal routine. 

Highlight finish is ideal for lining walls and 
ceilings of industrial buildings providing an 
attractive, satisfying surface that requires no further 
decoration. Remember, Highlight finish is not a 
superficial veneer, but a permanent finish of 
specially prepared paint which penetrates the surface 
of Celotex insulation boards. It is scientifically 
brushed into the board and then hot-rolled to give 
the smooth, white finish that has no equal 
throughout the world. 

Use Celotex Insulation Boards with the factory- 
applied Highlight finish—and start saving NOW ! 


CELOTEX 


Made in Great Britain by Write for samples, prices 

CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, and the address of your 
STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.1o. nearest distributors 

TELEPHONE: ELGAR 5717. 


| 
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After Monolux comes— 


Another Outstanding 
MAZDA Fitting 


Look at these Features: 


The New BTH Fixed B.C. Lampholders for quick one-hand 
lamping from either end. 


The New BTH ‘Pendicones’ 
t for rapid flush mounting, The New BTH Lamp Auxiliary Gear for either ‘Switch’ 
: with alternative provision Start or ‘Instant’ Start. 
: for conduit or chain 

suspension. The New BTH Cartoning for easy handling and stocking. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST 9613-2 WHICH TELLS YOU 
MORE ABOUT THIS FINE NEW RANGE OF FITTINGS 


Mazda Series F.1160 | Prices from £8-10-O 
For single or twin 80 watt - Reflectors of stoved or vitreous enamel 


5ft. Fluorescent lamps. (with or without upward light slots) 
| and white ‘Perspex’ 


ys Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 


), 


Tf THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD., 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
(Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) M4496 
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After years of experiment, when Linoleum 
was in short supply, architects, to-day, are 
re-discovering the functional beauty of this 
versatile floor covering. Where traffic is heavy, 
particularly in business establishments, Lino- 
leum’s long life, quietness of tread, resistance to 
wear are factors of paramount importance. To the 
architect, whether he specialises in period or modern 
design, Linoleum with its vast range of colours and 
patterns provides him with a medium that places no 
limit on his creative expression. 


For good looks and long life plan for 


THELMA LINOLEUM 


‘*THELMA”?’ stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers’ Association, 127 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members :— 

BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., KIRKCALDY - DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE + LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 

6 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 + MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., KIRKCALDY + NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE 

SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., FALKLAND, FIFE - JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON LTD., LANCASTER 
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Bs als. If a housewife turns on her kitchen tap 100 times 
71) a day — how much hot water is left for washing ? 


There is always hot water to spare with a 
SADIA Electric Water Heater at the sink. This is the 
perfect supplementary hot water system for the busy 
kitchen, providing hot water always where the housewife 
needs it most. The SADIA is easily and conveniently 
installed ; a single connection to a water supply and 
to an electric point—the saving in material and 
labour costs is very considerable. From the 
housewife’s point of view the SADIA is economical 
in use, beautifully clean—and so automatic 


- in operation that it can be installed and 


then forgotten. We invite you to consult us on all 
matters concerning electric water heating by SADIA— 
the modern, economic and efficient method of 
providing constant hot water from one tap or from many. 


Efficient cork insulation. 
Welded copper water tank, 
tin coated. Pressure tested 
to 100 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
Housed in steel sheet 
container. Stove enamel 
finished. Automatic 
thermostat control. 


There’s a natural answer 


> 


Write to: AIDAS ELECTRIC LTD., 


SADIA WORKS, ROWDELL ROAD, NORTHOLT, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX, Phone: WAXLOW 1607 
Scottish Agents: W. Brown & Co. (Engineers) Ltd.,89 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2. Manufactured 
in S. Africa by : Sadia Water Heaters (Pty) Ltd., 3-5 Newton St., Village Main, Johannesburg 
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You can heat FOUR rooms with ONE fire! 


bad 4 * 


lt warms the entire house 


For the small three-bedroom house the Ideal Neofire was introduced to 
provide the perfect system of background heating and over 100,000 are now 
installed in Britain. 


The Ideal Background Heating combines the advantages of circulated warmth 
by means of hot water radiators and the cheerful comfort of an open fire. The 
constant warmth is sufficient to keep the house free from draughts and damp, 
and therefore reduces maintenance costs of decorations and furnishings. 


Ample hot water for baths and domestic purposes is always available where 
Ideal Background Heating is installed. This is supplied through an indirect 
hot water cylinder which also serves to warm an airing cupboard. Its use 
prevents lime deposit in hard water districts and consequently saves the 
cost of periodical pipe renewals and boiler cleaning. 


An ordinary open fire 
means partial warming for 
one room only. Cold 
draughty rooms result and 
idable heavy exp 
is incurred if intermittent 
heating is used for other 
rooms. For the same 
amount of fuel burned the 
Ideal Neofire will provide 
continuous warmth for four 
rooms. 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS 


The open fire that brings back- 
ground heating to three other 
rooms, and provides abundant 
hot water... 


IDEAL 
NEOFIRE 


The specially designed boiler incorporated 
in the Ideal Neofire enables this wonder- 
ful open fire to heat radiators in three 
other rooms in addition to supplying hot 
water for baths and domestic use. Though 
primarily designed to burn coke, you can 
use coal, anthracite or special fuels. The 
Ideal Neofire provides this abundance of 
warmth for approximately 2 lb. of fuel 
per hour, since up to 60 per cent of the 
heat contained in the fuel is utilised 
compared with 15-20 per cent from an 
ordinary open fire. 


Ideal No. 2 Neo-Classic cast-iron radiator fitted on 
brackets in a bedroom. 


Ideal Classic Wall cast-iron radiator, ideally suit- 
able for small rooms where space is Jimited. 


LTD., IDEAL WORKS, HULL 
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The Pioneers of the Flexible 
Venetian Blind in this Country 


“The Sunuminium’’ all-metal, galvanised head and bottom rail. 
Streamlined and beautifully stoved. 12 lovely colours, stoved on 
flexible aluminium alloy. 

3 models (a) ‘‘Heavy Duty”’ for extra big blinds. 

(b) — for very hard wear and for quite large 

inds. 

(c) ““CDA”’ for Carda type Windows. 

Now made under licence from us, all over the world (a tribute to 
its soundness of design.) 
LSO 
and ‘‘Fanpleat’’ Pleated Blinds. ‘*Rolmaster’’ (‘‘Major’’ 
and ‘‘Minor’’ respectively for shutters and blinds) self-contained 
electric unit—very reliable and powerful. ‘‘Panther-Track’’ for 
curtains and cubicles—Silent. ‘‘Super-C’’ all metal framed dark 
blind, extremely neat. ‘‘Flexifold’’ folding doors (by agreement 
with Westland Engineers Ltd). ‘‘Satyr’? Garden Furniture and 
all manner of Roller Blinds and Outside Sunblinds. 


J. AVERY & CO ccs: LTD 


81 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W.I A Draughtsman in your area 
Telephone: Museum 9237 available 


“Britain’s Leading Blindmakers”’ 


The Sunuminium Head 


There's NO substitute for 


for lasting preservation and economy 


because 


% CUPRINOL is the most effective preservative known for all 
structural timber, especially joists, wall plates, floor boards, 
roof timbers and joinery. 

=. * CUPRINOL gives lasting protection from all forms of Dry Rot 
and Boring Insect attacks. 

% CUPRINOL is easy and quick to apply by brush, spray or 
immersion. No special equipment is necessary and Cuprinol treatment 
can be undertaken on site. 

* CUPRINOL-treated timber is clean to handle and can be 
painted, varnished or polished. 

% CUPRINOL was the original preservative based on metallic 
naphthenates which are insoluble in water. 

% CUPRINOL has been developed and proved by every test over 
a period of 40 years. The incorporation of new toxic agents 
makes it even more effective today. 


% CUPRINOL is manufactured up to a very high specification 
(in excess of Government Specifications) and not down to a 
price. Refuse imitations which are not Cuprinol. 


Full information, 
advice and supplies from: CUPRINOL LIMITED, 86, Carpenter’s Road, Stratford, London, E.I5. Telephone: MARyland 4483 
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CONEX COMPRESSION 
JOINTS are made in the 
most modern factory of its 
type and approved by the 
leading Architects, Sur- 
veyors, Contractors, Gov- 
ernment Departments, 
Municipal Authorities and 
Water Works throughout 
the world. 


I you WANTTO KNow the best Compression 
f = Joint of all time for copper tube, ask a 
master plumber. Because he knows the 
I inside story, he'll tell you “‘The CONEX 
Compression Joint—every time.” The 
i CONEX Joint incorporates a special 
spherical ring which, when tightened, 
| changes form and makes a perfect two- 
| point seal, > giving an amazingly strong grip 
l capable of withstanding pressures far 
greater than experienced in normal use. 
u (In public tests, CONEX Joints have with- 
U stood pressures over 5,500 Ibs./sq. in.). 
! The joint can be ‘‘made” in ten seconds, 
' and, if necessary, broken and remade 
| without impairing its efficiency. Specify 
CONEX on your next plumbing job. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY 
CONEX IS BEST. Write NOW 
for free testing samples and fully 
illustrated literature. 


CONEX-TERNA LTD., WEHITEHALL RD., GREAT BRIDGE,{STAFFS. 
‘Phone.: Tipton 1162-3 ‘Grams.: Conex-Terna, Tipton 
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The COST 
of 
ELECTRICITY 


Britain has more electrical generating 


plant than it has ever had before; 
there is more electricity for everyone. 


Britain’s demand for electricity is 
also greater than it has ever been be- 
fore; the factories, the farms, the 
homes and the offices are using more 


electricity—and asking for still more. 


British 
Electricity has achieved new records of 
But the plant 
is giving full output only for short 


To meet these needs, 


construction each year. 


periods once or twice a day. Con- 
tinuous full operation would reduce 


the cost of electricity production. 


The most effective way to obtain 
more economical electricity generation 
is to expand the use of electricity for all 
purposes—in the home as well as in the 
factories, in office buildings and on the 
farms, and for street lighting. 
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CONEX COMPRESSION 
JOINTS are made in the 
most modern factory of its 
type and approved by the 
leading Architects, Sur- 
veyors, Contractors, Gov- 
ernment Departments, 
Municipal Authorities and 
Water Works throughout 
the world. 
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CONEX-TERNA LTD., WHITEHALL RD., GREAT BRIDGE,{STAFFS. 


‘Phone.: Tipton 1162-3 


IF YOU WANTTO KNOw the best Compression 
Joint of all time for copper tube, ask a 
master plumber. Because he knows the 
inside story, he'll tell you “The CONEX 
Compression Joint—every time.” The 
CONEX Joint incorporates a_ special 
spherical ring which, when _ tightened, 
changes form and makes a perfect two- 
point seal, — an amazingly strong grip 
capable of withstanding pressures far 
greater than experienced in normal use. 
(In public tests, CONEX Joints have with- 
stood pressures over 5,500 lbs./sq. in.). 
The joint can be ‘‘made” in ten seconds, 
and, if necessary, broken and remade 
without impairing its efficiency. Specify 
CONEX on your next plumbing job. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY 
CONEX IS BEST. Write NOW 
for free testing samples and fully 
illustrated literature. 


‘Grams.: Conex-Terna, Tipton 
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The COST 
of 


ELECTRICITY 


Britain has more electrical generating 
plant than it has ever had before; 
there is more electricity for everyone. 


Britain’s demand for electricity is 
also greater than it has ever been be- 
fore; the factories, the farms, the 
homes and the offices are using more 


electricity—and asking for still more. 


To meet these needs, British 
Electricity has achieved new records of 
construction each year. But the plant 
is giving full output only for short 
periods once or twice a day. Con- 
tinuous full operation would reduce 


the cost of electricity production. 


The most effective way to obtain 
more economical electricity generation 
is to expand the use of electricity for all 
purposes—in the home as well as in the 
factories, in office buildings and on the 
farms, and for street lighting. 
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A.P.R. paints, external use, 17, 3 

Admixtures, aluminous cement mortars, 27, 3 

Aggregates, granolithic concrete floors, 24, 2 
lightweight, 32, 1 

Algae, treatment, 22, 3; 47, 1 

Aluminium and alloys, building components, 39, 1 ; 

Asbestos, “* sound-proof ’’ courses, 2, 3 

Asbestos-cement, painting, 38, 1 


Atmospheric pollution, effect on natural stone 
masonry, 20, 2 


Auditoria, sound absorbent treatments, 36, 1 
(see corrigenda) 


Bituminous paints, external use, 17, 3 
Bituminous surfaces, coloured treatments, 43, 1 
Block construction, avoidance of cracking, 6, 1 


Blocks, lightweight concrete, 52, 1 
precast, aerated concrete, 29, 1 


Blowing, internal plaster finishes,.26, 1 
Boilers, domestic, 16, 4 
Brick masonry construction, avoidance of cracking, 
6, 
Bricks, clay, selection, 25, | 
perforated, 53, | 
sand-lime, 6, | 
Buildings, renovation and cleaning, 51, 1 
Californian redwood, 1, | 
Canadian Western red cedar, 1, | 
Carcassing, hardwood, 59, 2 
Ceilings, condensation prevention, 58, 1 
heat flow, 4, 2 
plastered, failure, 51, 2 
Cellar fungus, 1, | 
Cement paints, external use, 17, 1 
Cements, aluminous, 27, | 
Portland, sulphate resistant, 31, 2 
supersulphate, 31, 3 
Chimney breasts, incorporation in party walls, 2, 3 


Chimneys, condensation, 60, | 
smoky, 18, 1 


Clay, examination for sulphate salts, 31, 4 
expanded, lightweight aggregate, 32, 2 
shrinkable, geographical distribution, 3, 1 
tiles, lifting, 7, 1 


Building Research Station Digest No. 61 


INDEX TO BUILDING RESEARCH STATION DIGESTS 
Nos. 1 to 60 


Digest numbers are indicated in bold-faced type (e.g. 6), and page numbers in ordinary type. 


Clinker, lightweight aggregate, 32, 1 
thermal insulation, 56, 1 


Colourwashes, external walls, 17, 1 


Concrete, aerated, 28, | 
attack by sulphate salts in clays and ground 
waters, 31, | 
lightweight, blocks, 52, 1; moisture content, 
33, 1; properties, 32, 2 
making, 44, 1 
mixes, sulphate resistant, 31, 3 
Condensation, 23, | 
chimneys, 60, 1 
walls and ceilings, 58, 1 
Coniophora cerebella, 1, | 
Copings, damp-proof courses, 11, 4 
Corrosion, aluminium and alloys, 39, 4 
galvanized pipe, 56, | 
w.c. pipes, 56, 2 
Cracking, brick masonry construction, 6, 1 
brickwork, due to shrinkable clays, 3, 1 
lightweight concrete structures, 32, 4 
repair, 51, | 
thermal movements of flat concrete roofs, 
12, 1 
Damp-proof courses, floors, 1, 2 
parapet walls, 11, 1 
Dampness, causes, 33, | 
in concrete floors, 56, | 
in walls, 41, | 
Dew point, 23, | 
Distempers, bituminous surfaces, 43, | 
Drainage, housing, 55, | 
one-pipe (single stack), 48, 1; 49, 1 
Dry rot, 1, 1 


Drying shrinkage, aerated concretes, 28, 3 
clays, 3, 1 
cracking of brick masonry construction, 6, 1 
sub-floors, 7, 2 

Efflorescence, brick chimney stacks, 60, | 
clay bricks, 25, 2 
effect on colourwashes, 17, 4 
natural stone masonry, 20, 6 
perforated clay bricks, 53, 3 
roofing tiles, 51, 2 

Expansion joints, roofs, 12, 3 

Fibreboard, plastering, 10, 1 

Fire protection, structural steelwork, 29, 3 
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Fire resistance, floors, 54, | 
party walls, 2, 6 
Fireplaces, design to avoid smoking 18, 2 
Flashings, parapet walls, 11, | 
Floor coverings, 1, 6 
thermoplastic tiles, 57, 1 
Floor tiles, lifting, 7, 1 
Floors, concrete, damp penetration, 56, 1; 
granolithic, 24, 1; sound insulation, 
15, 2; 19, 1 
solid, fixing, 1, 3 
timber, design to prevent dry rot, 1, 1; 
fire resistance, 54, 1; hardwood, 59, 2; 
sound insulation, 15, 1 
Flues, design to avoid smoking, 18, 2 
effect of position on heat loss, 35, 2 
incorporation in party walls, 2, 3 
linings, aluminous cement mortars, 27, 4 
pipes, corrosion, 60, 1 
** Foamed ”’ concrete, 28, 2 
Foamed slag, lightweight aggregate, 32, 1 
Footings, strip, 3, 6 
Foundations, beam, 3, 6 
design on made-up ground, 9, 3 
short bored pile, 3, 6; 42, 1 
(see corrigenda) 
shrinkable clays, 3, 1 


Frost, damage to stone masonry, 21, 1 

Frost failure, mortar, 51, 2 

Frost resistance, clay bricks, 25, 3 
perforated clay bricks, 53, 3 

Furnaces, solid fuel, 16, 6 

Glass, window, discolouration, 43, 2 

Glazing bars, aluminium, 40, 3 

Granites, weathering, 20, 2 

Ground waters, sulphate attack on concrete, 31, 1 

Hardwood, use in building, 59, 1 

Heat loss, 35, | 


Heating, appliances, solid fuel, 16, 1 
costs, 16, 6 


Hot water systems, copper and galvanized steel 
together, 8, | 
Insulating board, plastering, 10, 1 


Insulation, buildings from ground moisture, 1, 2 
ceilings, to prevent pattern staining, 4, 3 
(see also Sound insulation: Thermal insulation) 


Joinery, hardwood, 59, 3 

Lagging, ceilings, to prevent pattern staining, 4, 3 
Lathing, metal, plastering, 14, 1 

Lichen, treatment, 47, 1 

Lime, building, 46, | 

Limestone, weathering, 20, 2 


Limewashes, 17, | 
bituminous surfaces, 43, 1 
thermal insulation, 12, 2; 12, 5 


Masonry, natural stone, cleaning, 21, 4; weather- 
ing and maintenance, 20, 1 


Merulius lacrymans, 1, | 


Mortars, frost failure, 51, 2 
gypsum plaster addition, 43, 3 
lime, Portland cement gauging, 46, 3 
plastic repair of stone masonry, 21, 6 
workability aids, 56, 3 

Mould, treatment, 22, 3; 47, 1 


Noise reduction, sound absorbents, 36, 2 
(see corrigenda) 
Paint, asbestos-cement, 38, | 
bituminous surfaces, 43, | 
damp treatment, 41, 2; 58, 2 
emulsion, 50, 1 
(see corrigenda) 
external walls, 17, 1 
mould resistant, 47, 4 
Parapet walls, damp-proof courses, 11, 1 
Party walls, cavity construction, 2, | 
sound insulation, 15, 1 
Pattern staining, 4, | 
Perlite, expanded, lightweight aggregate, 32, 2 
Pipes, galvanized, bacterial corrosion, 56, | 
hot water systems, 8, | 
insulation by aerated concrete, 29, 3 
metal, corrosion, 56, 2 
sewers, 55, | 
Pitting, internal plaster finishes, 26, | 
Plaster, ceiling failure, 51, 2 
classification of makes, 10, 4 
defective constituents, 26, 2 
finishes, internal, defects, 26, | 
gypsum, addition to mortars and renderings, 
43, 3 
lightweight internal, thermal insulation, 56, 2 
lime, gypsum plaster gauging, 46, 4 
mixes, undercoats, 14, 2 
moisture content, 33, | 
suitable for use on insulating board, 10, 2 
Plasterboard, pattern staining on ceilings, 4, 1 


Plastering, aerated concrete base, 29, 3 
insulating board, 10, 1 
lightweight concrete, 32, 4 
metal lathing, 14, 1 


Plumbing, one-pipe (single stack), 48, 1; 49, 1 
Popping, internal plaster finishes, 26, 1 
Preservatives, timber, 1, 2 

Priming paints, joinery timbers, 30, 3 
Pumice, lightweight aggregate, 32, 2 
Refractory cements, high alumina, 27, 3 
Rainwater goods, aluminium, 40, 4 


Rendering, addition of gypsum plaster, 43, 3 
aerated concrete base, 29, 3 
damp treatment, 41, 1 
lightweight concrete, 32, 4 


Repointing, 51, 1 
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Roofs, condensation prevention, 58, | 
concrete, thermal effects, 12, | 


Roof coverings, aluminium, 39, 3 
thermal insulation, 12, 2 


Salts, soluble, action on natural stone masonry, 


clay bricks, 25, 2 
Sand blinding, bituminous surfaces, 43, 2 
Sand-lime bricks, drying shrinkage, 6, 2 
Sandstones, weathering, 20, 2 
Screeds, lightweight concrete, 32, 4 

thermal insulation, 12, 2 
Scrim, application to insulating board, 10, 2 
Shale, lightweight aggregate, 32, 2 
Shuttering, insulating board, plastering, 10, 2 
Silicate paints, external use, 17, 2 
Slag, foamed, lightweight aggregate, 32, | 
Slag wool, insulation of ceiling, 4, 3 
Slate, lightweight aggregate, 32, 2 
Slates, roofing, durability, 45, 1 
Soils, examination for sulphate salts, 31, 4 
Sound absorbents, 19, 6 

party walls, 2, 3 

treatments, 36, | 

(see corrigenda) 
Sound insulation, 15, | 

absorbent treatments, 36, | 

(see corrigenda) 

aerated concretes, 28, 3 

party wall, 51, 3 

surgery, 56, 2 

walls, 2, 1 
Sound transmission, concrete floors, 19, | 
Space heating, solid fuel, 16, 1 
Stone, preservatives, 21, 3 


Structural steelwork fire protection by aerated 
concrete, 29, 3 


Stucco, colourwashes, 17, 4 
Sub-floors, concrete, 24, 1; drying shrinkage, 7, 2 
determination of dryness, 1, 8 


Sulphate attack, aluminous cement, 27, 2 
concrete in sulphate bearing clays and ground 
waters, 31, 1 
mortar and renderings, 43, 3 
mortar in chimney linings, 60, | 
Sulphur attack, roofing slates, 45, | 
Temperature distribution, ceilings, 4, 2 
Thermal insulation, chimney linings, 60, 2 
hard-burnt clinker, 56, | 
lightweight plaster, 56, 2 
perforated clay bricks, 53, 3 
roofs, 12, 3 
Tiles, lifting, 7, 1 
roofing, efflorescence, 51, 2 
thermoplastic flooring, 57, | 
Timber, moisture content, 1, | 
preservative treatment, 1, 2 
structure, 30, | 
Tree roots, drying action causing ground move- 
ments, 3, 5 
U values, 16, 1; 23, 2; 35, 1 
roofs, 12, 3 
Undercoats, 30, 3 
Ventilation, 34, | 
Vermiculite, expanded, lightweight aggregate, 
Wall, cavity construction, 2, | 
condensation prevention, 58, | 
dampness, treatment, 41, | 
external, colourwashes and paints, 17, | 
free-standing, damp-proof courses, 11, 4 
party, sound insulation, 51, 3 
ties, 2, | 
Wallboard, pattern staining on ceilings, 4, 1 
Water heating, domestic, solid fuel, 16, | 
Windows, aluminium, 40, | 
Wood preservatives, paint coverings, 30, 6 
Woodwork, painting, 30, | 
Wool-grease paints, external use, 17, 3 
Yellow cedar, 1, | 


CORRIGENDA 


Building Research Station Digest No. 36 “* Sound absorbent treatments.” 


Page 3, third paragraph, second sentence, should read “ Absorbers that are solely cavity 
resonators are of less interest to the average designer than others, as their use is limited. They can 


be “tuned” ..... 
Table 1. 
Table 1. 


Column heading for High Frequency, should read 2000 c/s, not 200 c/s. 
Item No. 21, absorption coefficient at Low Frequency should read .3, not .03. 


Building Research Station Digest No. 50 ‘* Emulsion paints.” 
Page 3, “‘ B.S.1053 Type b” should read “‘ B.S.1053 Type A.” 


Building Research Station Digest No. 42 “* The short bored pile foundation.” 
Page 3, under ERR+.TUM, the word “ inches” should read “ circles.” 
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List of Building Research Station Digests Nos. | - 60 


No. 


The design of timber floors to prevent 
dry rot 

Cavity party walls for sound insulation 
House foundations on shrinkable clays 
Pattern staining in buildings 
Superseded by No. 60 

The avoidance of cracking in masonry 


construction of concrete or sand-lime 
bricks 


The lifting of clay and floor tiles 

The use of copper and galvanized steel 
in the same hot-water system 
Building on made-up ground or filling 
Plastering on insulating board 
Damp-proof courses in parapet walls 


The design of flat concrete roofs in 
relation to thermal effects 


Superseded by No. 61 

Plastering on metal lathing 

Sound insulation in traditional con- 
struction 

Domestic heating by solid fuel 


Colourwashes (including paints) on 
external walls 
Smoky chimneys 


The reduction of sound transmission 
through concrete floors 


The weathering, preservation and main- 
tenance of natural stone masonry. 
Part 1 


The weathering, preservation and main- 
tenance of natural stone masonry. 
Part 2 


Distempers on walls and ceilings 
Condensation problems in buildings 
Granolithic concrete floors 

The selection of clay building bricks 
Blowing, popping or pitting of internal 
plaster 

High alumina cement 

Aerated concrete. Part | 

Aerated concrete. Part 2 

Painting woodwork 


Concrete in sulphate-bearing clays and 
ground waters 


Concrete made with lightweight aggre- 
gate 


The causes of dampness in buildings 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


The principles of natural ventilation in 
buildings 

Heat loss from dwellings 

Sound absorbent treatments 
Superseded by No. 61 

Painting asbestos cement 

Aluminium and aluminium alloys in 
building. Part 1 

Aluminium and aluminium alloys in 
building. Part 2 

The treatment of damp walls 

The short bored pile foundation 
Coloured treatments for bituminous 
surfaces. The discolouration of window 
glass. The addition of gypsum plaster 
to mortars and renderings 

Making concrete 

The durability of roofing slates 
Building limes 

The control of lichens, moulds and 
similar growths on building materials 
One-pipe (single stack) plumbing for 
housing. Part 1 

One-pipe (single stack) plumbing for 
housing. Part 2 

Emulsion paints 

Questions and answers. (Renovation of 
buildings; deterioration of roofing tiles; 
frost failure of mortar; failure of a 
plastered ceiling; sound insulation of a 
party wall) 

Lightweight concrete blocks for housing 
Perforated clay bricks 

Fire resistance of board and joist floors 
for small houses and flats 

Drainage for housing 

Questions and answers. (Use of ashes 
for insulation; damp penetration 
through concrete floors; corrosion of 
galvanized pipe; corrosion of metal soil 
pipes; sound insulation of surgery; 
thermal insulation of plasters; work- 
ability aids for mortars) 
Thermoplastic flooring tiles 

Wall and ceiling surfaces and conden- 
sation 

The use of hardwoods in building 
Condensation in domestic chimneys 


(Prepared by the Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, Herts.) 
Crown Copyright Reserved 
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AT LAST! 


%& Now Bergermaster is on the same chemical basis as that in Berger 
car finishes used extensively by leading motor car manufacturers. 


-thanks lo the NEW and IMPROVED ¢ The reinforcement of alkyd resins with — gives the new 


Bergermaster :— 


@ Higher gloss —longer gloss 
retention 
* @ Greater durability 


GLOSS ENAMEL _ @ Easier application 


@ And all those other plus 
qualities which this advance in 
paint technology (an advance 
as great as that of alkyds over 
. the old gloss paints) entitles 
you to expect. 


Manufactured in accordance with British Patents 573809, 573835, 580912 
and other British, Dominion and Foreign Patents pending or granted. . 


LEWIS BERGER (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., DEPT. (J.B.A.), 
BERGER HOUSE, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 


lo Berrys When it’s Steam Services, 


Heating, Hot Water Supplies, Air Conditioning, or other 


engineering services, you can’t go wrong with Berry — 
the firm with 143 years’ specialised experience. 


Let Berry quote you! 


SONS ETP), ied 


HEATING & 


2. D. BERRY & SONS LTD., 16 REGENCY ST., LONDON, S.W.l 
and at WARRINGTON & DONCASTE 


TAS Z8.24. 
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“RE ER 
MASTER 
38/22 
H 
‘ 1810-1953 — 143 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
j 
| 
| CONTRACTORS 


A ‘SIMPLE AND 
ATTRACTIVE METHOD OF 


“UNIT VENTILATION 


© VENT-AXIA LTD., 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W.I 
© Tel: ABBey 6441 . And at GLASGOW, MANCHESTER 
2 | BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


» Good 


The ‘Tanalised’ fillet on concrete floor affords high thermal efficiency, a warm ‘ 
surface and good resilience plus immunity from fungal decay and wood- 
destroying insects. 


Specification sheet 123 will be sent on request from Hickson’s Timber 
Impregnation Co. (G.B.) Ltd., Castleford, Yorkshire, or from our London 
Office at 36, Victoria St., S.W.1. 


INSTALL 


Tonalised FILLETS & FLOORING 
IN THE FIRST PLACE 


/ 
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PLASTER 


ARCHITECTS 


\\ 


urite 


REGD. TRADE MARK ~ 


GYPSUM PLASTER 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TO: 


CAPFERATA & CO. LTD. 


NEWARK += NOTTS. TELE : NEWARK 2060 


‘A’ TYPE 
General utility locker 
adaptable for any aisle 
length or awkward site. 
Shows end shrouding. 


‘B’ TYPE 

De Luxe focker, flush 
fitting doors, full over- 
coat length. Supplied in 
units of three locker 
lengths. Single or double 
tier. 


‘Cc’ TYPE 

Superior lockers for ad- 
ministrative staff, senior 
personnel in laboratories, 
etc. 


Full technical and layout particulars instantly available. There is a 
Speedwell installation engineer to help you wherever you are. 


SPEED WELL cran case co. 


TAME ROAD, WITTON, BIRMINGHAM. 6. Telephone EAST 2261. Telegrams SPEEDWELL BIRMINGHAM. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. 
HEATING, PLUMBING, ELECTRICAL & OTHER SERVIC=S BY MATTHEW HALL (PTY.) LTD. 


MATTHEW HALL 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


ESTD. 1848 


MATTHEW HALL 


AIR CONDITIONING « HEATING « ELECTRICITY 
SANITATION ° INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


THE MATTHEW HALL GROUP OF COMPANIES 
MATTHEW HALL & CO. LTD. MATTHEW HALL (PTY.) &TD. x 
KELCO (METALS) LTO. GARCHEY LTD. 
LONDON .. . 26-28 Dorset Square, N.W.1 JOHANNESBURG . 52 Commissioner Screet 29 Westland Row 
MANCHESTER .. . . 95-97 Princess Street GERMISTON . eves Wadeville WEST INDIES ...... Kingston, Jamaica . 
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The wonder that would be 


Science dreams of inter-planetary travel, of 
. 
a world without frontiers for generations which 
take the universe as their bailiwick. 


But how shall it profit them if they must live in 
squalor; if the decay of centuries still remains? 


Bernard Sunley & Sons are proud 
to be building the homes, the schools, 
the hospitals — the fundamentals of a 
healthier and a happier life. 


34 ST JAMES’S STREET SW1 WHltehall 9755 
Works: Vauxhall. & Northampton 
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Engineering Works 
for Dewrance and 


Company Limited 


Great Dover Street, London 


ARCHITECT: Reginald W. Lone, F.R.1.B.A. ' 
Main hall and works canteen, showing service counter. The floor is of Rhodesian teak 


Contractors for wi class 
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John Laing and Son Limited 
Light machine shop. One of the ened floor me of the factory London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka- Established in 1848 


| 
L: South-west elevation, featuring artificial stone panelling and mullions 
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